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FOREWORD 


WO major annual conferences of the National Pro- 

bation and Parole Association are, as usual, the 
chief source of the articles in the Yearbook. The spring 
conference was held at Atlantic City in affiliation with 
the National Conference of Social Work, and in the fall 
the Association was part of the Annual Congress of 
Correction, meeting in Boston. This year we have drawn 
more heavily than usual on the National Conference of 
Social Work as several timely papers were given in the 
delinquency section of that conference. 

Emphasis in this issue of the Yearbook is on crime 
prevention, on critical evaluation of casework and group 
treatment in both adult and juvenile fields, and on aux- 
iliary services. The papers by Thorsten Sellin and Wanda 
Grabinska were of particular interest because of the 
simultaneous meeting in Atlantic City of the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work. Hearing from 
other countries unites us in understanding and provides 
an interchange of world experience with the recurring 
problems of crime. There can be no isolationists in the 
fields of social welfare. 

CHARLES L. CHUTE 


January 1, 1949 
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I. CURRENT APPROACHES TO 
CRIME TREATMENT 


PLP LP? 


Significant Trends in the Treatment 
of Crime and Delinquency’ 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Ohio State University 


E, in corrections, have had a.somewhat longer 

road of inhumanity to travel before arriving at 
a treatment orientation than you in family service, child 
welfare, community organization, and group work. Our 
roots were deep in the soil of torture, the noose, mutila- 
tion, branding, the whipping post, the pillory, exile, trans- 
portation, and finally the prison. Our reformers started 
early, in Elizabethan times and following, again in the 
French Revolution and the American Revolution, and 
later in the Industrial Revolution. Our literature is 
enormous. 

Outgrown practices and bad practices are our mode. 
There are just glimmerings of procedures which point 
toward treatment of the personality in the controlled 
institutional environment and in the authoritarian setting 
of probation and parole. The trends which may become 
the mode in the next hundred years will be gathered 
from the glimmerings and from the enlightenment re- 
corded but not put into practice. 

First of all let us come to grips with the correctional 
institutions for juveniles as well as adults and then with 
probation and parole operations. 

Certain administrative aids to treatment of the of- 
fender in the correctional institution are noteworthy. 

1. The creation and maintenance of a relaxed atmos- 
phere in which the inmate person can defrost. 

2. The curtailment of useless disciplinary rules and 
the placing of disciplinary action in the hands of pro- 


1Paper given at the National Conference of Social Work, 1948. 


1 
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fessional staff who consider with the infracting inmate 
the reasons for his getting into difficulty and the need 
for disciplinary action. 

3. Inmate participation on committees through the 
democratic process, so as to provide a two way flow 
(up from the bottom and down from the top), rather 
than a one way flow (imposition from the top). 

4. Small operational units to do a specialized job with 
as homogeneous a group as possible. This not only means 
much smaller prisons and reformatories but also small 
training school units. Hans Riemer has worked out a 
model plan for a series of small units of a training school 
system in a large state, with not over 150 boys, classified 
for a particular type of treatment, in each unit.’ The 
camps of the Los Angeles county probation office, oper- 
ated for boys who need the controlled environment but 
not the state training school facility, are instances of 
still smaller homogeneous treatment units. 

5. In institutions for both juveniles and adults where 
the cottage plan can be used, the residence units should 
contain small homogeneous groups, not only for the im- 
pact which individuals can have on one another but also 
to enable a stronger personal relationship to develop 
between cottage parents or supervisors and cottage 
members. 

6. The recognition of security classes and the conse- 
quent need for separation of inmate populations into 
specialized institutions or intra-institutional units. This 
likewise applies to men, women, and children, although 
with relative differences. 


Individualizing Procedures 


Perhaps the greatest advance toward a treatment 
orientation in the correctional institution has been the 
development of individualizing procedures for the study 
and treatment of inmate persons during their institu- 
tional stay. Reference is made to reception and orienta- 


iHans Riemer ‘‘A Training School System for Delinquents in a Large State” 
Proceedings National Conference of Juvenile Agencies Vol. 44 1948 pp. 119-132 
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tion procedures, classification and program planning with 
the inmate, progress review, and preparation for release. 
Great strides have been made in reception procedures 
and in classification practices.» Adequate orientation is 
lagging and so is real preparation for release. 

If we just had effective ways and means of selling the 
newly admitted person on the program and what he 
could get out of it, allaying his fears and animosities, 
enlisting his cooperation in his own welfare, winning him 
over to the side of treatment before adverse influences 
of inmate society got to him first, half the battle for the 
redemption of the inmate would be won. At the ter- 
minal end of institutional treatment comes preparation 
for release. Here again, we know on paper what needs 
to be done but have not been very resourceful about 
planning for release. The planning that is needed is an 
attitudinal preparation to meet the situation in the free 
community—how to manage the day-to-day living. Re- 
lease planning in which the inmate has shared is not 


enough. Honor cottages with special privileges are not 
enough. Preparatory furloughs into the community for 
work, visiting, education, recreation, are a help. But 
preparing the person attitudinally for re-entrance into 
the community, at his level, is a special task and will 
require ingenuity and resources which we do not now 
possess in too large quantity. 


Institutional Caseworkers 


There is a growing awareness in corrections of the 
need for institutional caseworkers, who can tie all the 
loose ends of institutional handling together into a 
coordinated treatment approach to the individual case. 
Such a staff person would have continuous coverage on 
the inmate person from alpha to omega. He would be 
in on the orientation, the classification and program 
planning, the progress review and shifts in program, 


1Handbook on Classification in Correctional Institutions Committee on Classifica- 
tion and Cas¢ Work of the American Prison Association New York, 1947 
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disciplinary crises, and preparation for release and re- 
lease planning. He would also be the contact with forces 
on the outside in behalf of his client, trying to alleviate 
any pressures from the unfinished business of the in- 
mate’s personal life or to marshall constructive resources 
in his behalf. 

After correctional institutions developed their indi- 
vidualizing processes of case handling, staff tended to 
pass the inmate around as a hot potato which every way 
station drops. No one person carries through. No one 
person counsels with the inmate all along the whole 
road. No one is pulling the strings of the institutional 
resources of health and psychiatric service, recreation, 
the library, vocational education, and so on at the right 
time. The inmate has been everybody’s case and nobody’s 
case at the same time, except for a few institutions. 
There should be one person in the institution who knows 
how to bring all other treatment resource persons in 
on the play at the right time and in the right way. I 
have my doubts that the best name for this person is 
“institutional caseworker,” for reasons of inmate re- 
sistance. In the adult institution such a person could be 
called a guidance officer or counselor. In the juvenile 
institution he could be called guidance worker or coun- 
selor. 

What should be the case load of an institutional case- 
worker, a guidance officer or counselor who will have 
continuous coverage on the inmate from alpha to omega? 
Corrections has not answered this point as yet. We 
could borrow ideas from the psychiatric caseworker in 
a child guidance clinic, the family caseworker in a pri- 
vate agency, the psychiatric worker in the veterans’ 
hospital, the child welfare worker in a placement agency, 
or the medical social worker in a hospital. But I think 
it would be best to let the various kinds of correctional 
operations develop their own ideas of what constitutes 
a case load for effective treatment of a person in the 
controlled environment. It is best to assume that by 
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and large the guidance officer or counselor should oper- 
ate at the peripheral level of pointing out, enlisting 
interest, effecting attitude re-definition, rendering ser- 
vices, rather than at the deep level of emotional life as 
junior psychiatrists and psychotherapists. A surprising 
number of offenders can be helped positively by a good 
continuous counseling relationship at this peripheral level. 


Social Re-education 


It is recognized that most juveniles and adults who 
come without screening into the average correctional in- 
stitution are mainly products of antisocial (in the socio- 
logical sense) behavior processes, such as the gang, 
street corner society, previous custodial experience. Cor- 
rectional institutions need to uproot the antisocial atti- 
tudes and approaches to life and implant constructive 
attitudes and approaches. Progressive administrators of 
correctional institutions have assumed that social re- 
education comes from placing opportunities before per- 
sons. But experience shows that opportunity does not 
result in real impact. There must be a planned attack 
on the antisocial residues of past experience in our train- 
ing schools, reformatories and prisons, just as herculean 
in conception as the Soviet de-nazification of German 
generals and the indoctrination of persons outside the 
iron curtain. It can be done by group sessions, visual 
and auditory aids to learning, counseling, prestige de- 
vices, interpersonal impact—mostly the same methods by 
which antisocial attitudes develop in the first place and 
conversions take place in later life. 

Correctional institutions have placed academic educa- 
tion and vocational education on the high priority list, 
after work and maintenance. In the adult institutions, 
illiteracy classes have become a must, while follow-up 
adult education classes and vocational upgrading have 
become a prerequisite of a good program. In the train- 
ing schools, academic education has been a must, espe- 
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cially in the attempt to keep the child up to the point 
where he would have been on the outside. Vocational 
education has been a strong prerequisite here also. 

It is time for social re-education to become the must 
and for academic and vocational training to be second- 
ary. The correctional institution needs to come to grips 
actively with the attudinal residue (sociological, not 
psychiatric or psychoanalytical, since this is something 
else) of the person sent thereto. This is the main job 
of the institution—recasting attitudes by the method of 
implantation. And administrators and personnel of the 
institution must realize that work, education, recreation, 
vocational projects, maintenance are all secondary—to 
be allowed in the daily routine after adequate coverage 
on social re-education has been met. In other words, if 
it is necessary for a boy to be counseled every day, to 
be in a group session every day, or to be assigned to a 
“socialized” inmate for project work, these re-educating 
assignments should come first—then play, education, 
work and maintenance assignments. 

Kendall has pointed out the value of social education 
classes in the education program of a correctional insti- 
tution, where the objective is to revamp the individual’s 
approach to such specific areas of life as are involved in 
“getting a job today,” “modern ways of doing business,” 
“forms of government,” “the housing problem,” and 
so on.” 


Group Therapy 


Finally, I see glimmerings of the use of group sessions 
in our correctional institutions.2, While group psycho- 
therapy was originally intended to deal with psychotic, 
psychopathic, and neurotic persons, as an ally or supple- 
ment to individual psychotherapy, it may be possible to 


use the group session method not only on emotionally 


1Glenn M. Kendall Organization and Teaching of Social og Economic Studies 
in Correctional Institutions Columbia University 1939 Ch. 

2See Joseph Abrahams and Lloyd W. McCorkle si Psychotherapy of 
Military Offenders” American Journal of Sociology March 1946 pp. 455-64; 
S. R. Slavson An Introduction to Group Therapy Commonwealth Fund New 
York, 1943; J. L. Moreno ‘“Psychodrama and Grmp Psychotherapy” Sociometry 
Vol. 9 1946 pp. 249-253. 
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involved inmates of a correctional institution but also on 
the inmates who show situational etiology and antisocial 
processing, for purposes of re-education. The state of 
New Jersey is introducing the group session in limited 
form during the reception period, during the inmate’s 
program of retraining, and at the point of preparation 
for release, in at least four of its correctional institutions, 
juvenile as well as adult. The members of a graduate 
seminar I held recently on the treatment of behavior in 
the correctional institution, came to the conclusion that 
the group session was applicable at several points. The 
next most applicable form, according to this small group 
of graduate students, was considered to be the activity 
session, patterned after Slavson’s work. The sociodrama 
was considered theoretically very effective, especially in 
its role taking and role projecting aspects, but hard to 
apply, both administratively and personnel-wise. The 
psychodrama, of course, was viewed as taking the most 
elaborate case preparation and the greatest concentrated 
use of psychiatric personnel. 

As correctional institutions get personnel who are 
skilled in group therapy methods and begin trying out 
certain projects on a limited scale, a grass roots ex- 
perience will be built up and the possibilities and limita- 
tions of the technique will be understood. However, 
there is no doubt of a need for treatment procedures 
which not only have effective impact but which also can 
reduce man-hours of professional personnel as applied to 
the individual case while retaining effective impact. Con- 
sequently it would seem logical to expect that progressive 
administrators will be prone to seize upon group session 
procedures if they prove their worth. 


Probation and Parole Operations 


As we turn to probation and parole operations, the 
developments which point toward treatment in this area 
are not as spectacular as those in the correctional in- 
stitution. Here again we should be reminded that just 
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as there are only a handful of really progressive train- 
ing schools, reformatories and prisons, so there is just 
a handful of well developed juvenile probation and parole 
operations, and still less of a handful of well developed 
adult probation and parole agencies. Our trends will be 
picked from the good practices and procedures of the 
best developed offices. 


Authority and its Interpretation 


The well instructed probation and parole officer today 
does not have to hang his head in shame because he is 
a worker in an authoritarian agency rather than in a 
voluntary agency.’ The leading spirits of probation and 
parole have convinced themselves that working in an 
authoritarian frame of reference can be a definite asset, 
although they know that when authority is abused or 
misused it becomes a definite liability... The crux of the 
matter hinges on the adequate interpretation given the 
probationer or parolee as he is received for supervision 
and planning. The probationer or parolee must under- 
stand the reasonableness of the rules thrown around 
him, his responsibilities, and the worker’s role in refer- 
ence to him as a person under supervision. Much advance 
has been made in this area of interpreting the whole 
probation and parole situation to the probationer and 
parolee. 


Relationship 


Closely allied to this is the increasing realization that 
the most important single item in probation and parole 
work is the building up and maintenance of a good rela- 
tionship between worker and probationer or parolee. 
This relationship is not cloaked in psychiatric or analytic 
theory. It is a relationship developed out of the grass 
roots of experience. Experience has shown that a pro- 


1Kenneth Pray “The Principles of Social Case Work as Applied to Probation 
and Parole’ Federal Probation April-June 1945 pp. 14-18 

1Helen D. Pigeon Probation and Parole in Theory and Practice National Pro- 
bation Association New York, 1942 pp. 329-34 
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bation or parole worker cannot be qa sleuth, a moral 
lecturer, a benefactor, a rewarder of good deeds, an 
intimidator, but he can act effectively as a friend, a guide, 
a counselor, and a confidant. 


Recasting Attitudes 


Probation and parole have progressed in theory from 
guidance to treatment. The well schooled worker knows 
how to formulate a probation or parole plan with the 
probationer or parolee so that the latter can assume as 
much initiative and responsibility as he is able to assume. 
He knows how to go through the process of re-evaluating 
this plan with his probationer or parolee. The periodic 
summary dictations in the case recording show this. How- 
ever, I urge that the well instructed probation or parole 
officer assume more direct responsibility for his charge’s 
attitudes, values, and points of view which so often are 
the crux of poor social orientation.” 

This is certainly a logical extension of the develop- 
ment of a relationship as outlined above. I would like 
to see the reshaping of attitudes and values given priority 
on the list of items in any treatment plan and the usual 
items of a good probation or parole plan relegated to 
secondary importance. There is no reason why in the 
majority of client instances the probation and parole 
worker should duck this responsibility or overlook it. 
He must learn to operate effectively at the level of peri- 
pheral social attitudes, such as attitudes toward work, 
law enforcement, sharp practices, women, clothes, credit, 
hygiene, government, religion, safety, the rights of others, 
and so forth. Remember that these are ordinary social 
attitudes which ordinary well instructed probation and 
parole officers should be able to deal with through inter- 
pretation, redefinition of the situation, suggestion, pres- 
tige devices, indoctrination. And remember too that 
these attitudes are not the residues of the so-called oral 


2Walter C. Reckless “Training Probation and Parole Personnel’’ Focus 
March 1948 p. 44 
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phase, the anal-sadistic phase, the phallic phase, the 
oedipus phase, and so forth. They are not the residues 
of deep emotional life but are residues rather of a more 
generalized social experience. If parents, teachers, 
friends, and ministers can come to grips with the peri- 
pheral attitudes and values, I believe probation and pa- 
role workers can and should have the mandate to do so. 

Noticeable in some well developed probation and pa- 
role operations is the effort to try to get at the meaning 
of things to the probationer or parolee. In the social 
investigations, which are called pre-sentence or pre-hear- 
ing and pre-parole or pre-placement investigations (for 
adults and juveniles respectively), one notices the effort 
to get behind the scenes and discover the meaning of 
events and situations to the person. This is noticeable 
in the supervision records, especially in the periodic sum- 
maries, where case movement is recorded and revisions 
of plan are noted. The emphasis on meaning is the at- 
tempt to capture something important in the subjective, 
inner life of the person which makes reality for him. 
But the pursuit usually should not go further than peri- 
pheral attitudes and ways of looking at things. It should 
not go as far as accepting the principle that there is 
hidden purpose in behavior and that behavior is sympto- 
matic of deep and still deeper dynamics. The quest for 
meaning in the probationer’s or parolee’s life should not 
embrace this psychoanalytic orientation. When ordinary 
superficial approaches fail, then let the purposive prin- 
ciple of deep dynamics be invoked by psychiatrists and 
analysts. In the meantime, probation and parole officers 
should hold on to meaning. It gives insight and direction. 


Case Load Management 


Probation and parole workers are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the need to accept the principle of large 
case load management. They are developing ideas of 


1Kate Friedlander The Psycho-Analytical Approach to Juvenile Delinquency 
International Universities Press New York, 194 P pp. 17-49 = 
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how to classify a load in terms of kinds of help proba- 
tioners and parolees need, the degree of intensive or 
active supervision they require, and the amount of re- 
sponsible and mature self propelling of which they are 
capable. Probation and parole officers cannot look for- 
ward to an era of small loads. They will always have 
to gear their resources for handling large loads. The 
premium therefore is on developing out of good ex- 
perience the criteria which will help well instructed pro- 
bation and parole officers to classify and manage their 
loads, so as to render their own efforts more effective. 


Separation of Investigation from Supervision 


Some offices, usually the large ones, have separated 
supervision functions from investigative functions, on 
the theory that greater economy is achieved and greater 
concentration on task is developed. It is difficult at this 
juncture, although several offices have had long experi- 


ence with this division of operations, to say whether the 
separation of function increases effectiveness of workers. 
Those offices which have done so believe that it does. 
All that can be said is that if any office believes that it 
can achieve more effective work by the separation of the 
two functions, it should make the separation. On the 
other hand, I know of only one probation operation, and 
it happens to be a juvenile operation, which subscribes 
to the idea that the child and his parents are really being 
treated during the study period and that there is not 
too much need for active supervision in the field, since 
child and parent will feel free voluntarily to return to 
the office and seek help when needed. This is certainly 
the application of the therapeutic principles of the pri- 
vate family agency, and to some extent of psychiatric 
casework practice to the probation situation. I doubt 
very seriously that probation and post-institutional place- 
ment operations for children can accept this challenging 
but unorthodox policy. Work in the field, that is, out of 
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the office, needs to remain a sacred part of probation 
and parole practice. 


Combined Probation Services 


In some probation departments there is a combined 
juvenile, municipal, and felony court operation, perform- 
ing all the services for the three kinds of courts. What, 
may we ask, have they, in their best development such 
as the Los Angeles county and Essex (New Jersey) 
county probation offices, to offer treatment-wise? I think 
there is one very general advantage. Such offices will 
tend to give good services to both juvenile and adult 
cases. They have children whose parents have been or 
are in trouble. They have adults whose children have 
been in trouble. They allow for shift of personnel from 
juvenile to adult and from adult to juvenile service. 

Such offices heal the schism which has developed be- 
tween juvenile and adult correctional operations, which 
schism is perpetuated by the traditional philosophy of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau which wants children dif- 
ferentially treated. I do not question the importance of 
this position historically but today we want adult parole 
persons handled as well as juvenile probationers. We 
want adult courts as good as juvenile courts. We want 
a young man to have as good service as he would have 
had a year earlier if he had just been lucky enough to 
be caught at that time. We want a girl over eighteen to 
receive as good treatment in the reformatory as her six- 
teen year old sister gets in the training school. 

Juvenile and adult corrections, in institutional as well 
as in probation and parole aspects, need to move to- 
gether and not along separate paths. And the workers 
of one group should not be reading different literature, 
attending different meetings, and receiving different train- 
ing from the workers in the other group. We need longi- 
tudinal coverage on the person who comes to official 
attention for violation of the code. We do not want one 
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set of services and workers for those below eighteen and 
a different set for those above eighteen. We want the 
same good standard of service all along the line. I be- 
lieve that more than any other agency in the correctional 
field the outstanding countywide probation offices are 
pointing the way to good longitudinal coverage on the 
person who gets into difficulty. . 


Research on Parole Failures 


One very special but unique feather in the cap of adult 
. parole should be mentioned, because adult parole ‘has 
been so terribly lagging. It is the plan of the Adult 
Authority of California, as implemented by the Depart- 
ment of Corrections of that state, to return parole vio- 
lators to a special unit in Folsom prison, there to be 
studied for the reasons why the parole went sour. Where 
was the fault? In the original planning? In the super- 
vision? In the personality? Where? From such research 
should come a wealth of data which can lead to more 
effective adult parole work. 


Operational Concepts 


In conclusion, it should be mentioned that certain con- 
cepts have been developing in the correctional field which 
definitely point to more effective tooling up for treat- 
ment. The first is that coverage on the offender should 
be continuous and integrated, from probation to release 
from parole, from juvenile probation through adult pa- 
role. Maybe a super-organization is needed to perform 
this task. Maybe it can be done by agreement and co- 
operation of existing agencies, such as seem to work out 
well in California as between the Youth Authority and 
the local probation and treatment agencies, the Depart- 
ment of Corrections and the Youth Authority, the De- 
partment of Corrections and the Adult Authority, and the 
Adult Authority and the Youth Authority. No matter 


how integration is achieved, it is certainly needed to im- 
* 
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plement good service and good coverage at all longi- 
tudinal points. 

Second, the conception is growing that certain kinds 
of adult and juvenile offenders need controlled environ- 
ment as a definite treatment resource. In the area of 
juvenile training schools, progressive administrators are 
beginning to ask the juvenile courts not to use them as 
dumping grounds but to let them decide at intake whether 
the child needs or can profit from institutional treat- 
ment. The California Youth Authority has the right to 
decide whether the juvenile offender, committed to its 
care, needs institutional treatment and what kind of in- 
stitutional treatment. If it is found that he does not 
require institutional treatment, he can be placed on pa- 
role as soon as a plan is made for him. 

Correctional workers, both in institutional and field 
service, are increasingly aware of the principle of readi- 
ness—readiness for release from the institution, readiness 
for nominal supervision on probation and parole, readi- 
ness for discharge from probation or parole. This prin- 
ciple of readiness is certainly a counteractant to the for- 
mal terms of commitment and supervision. Its widespread 
appreciation will eventually force legislation to grant 
more leeway to probation, paroling, and institutional 
authorities to decide how long an adult offender needs 
to be under care. 

Finally, a professional ‘consciousness of kind” is 
growing in the field of corrections. Workers are realiz- 
ing that they must be trained, someway, somehow, by 
the good experience and practices of their own field and 
that they must appreciate all phases of the total cor- 
rections operations, both juvenile and adult. They want 
to grow professionally. They want to become more pro- 
fessional. They want salaries and working conditions 
which bespeak a fine career service. They do not want 
to be classed as police, neither do they want to be classed 
as welfare workers. They want to be classed by what 
they do and the services they perform. 
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Peno-correctional Philosophy in Retrospect’ 
Epwin J. Lukas 
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ERTAIN risks are involved in attempting to com- 
press within brief limits an evaluation of peno- 
correctional philosophy in the past seventy-five years. 
One is bound to leave much unsaid; what is said may 
impart emphasis to relatively few aspects of that phi- 
losophy, de-emphasizing others equally impressive; and 
the scope of what occurred may seem to receive cavalier 
treatment. 

Looking back reflectively at much of that period, the 
fatal weakness of what has been done and left undone 
in reality rests in a calculated reliance upon the absence 
of a philosophy. To the extent that one existed, it re- 
sembled a cynical defeatism, signifying doom for the 
readily reclaimable offender and especially for deeply 
disturbed offenders. 

This phenomenon is not necessarily peculiar to the 
epoch we have chosen for discussion. It has probably 
always been so. Dr. William Alanson White once wrote: 
“The legal punishment of the criminal . . . is a dramatic, 
tragic action by which society pushes off its own criminal 
impulses upon a substitute.” Nor are criminal offenders 
of the past seventy-five years vastly different from those 
who offended centuries ago. They behaved as symp- 
tomatically then as they do today; their crimes were as 
specially and specifically. motivated; the secret behind 
their offenses was just as deeply rooted and as uniquely 
personal—economically, socially and psychologically. 

Moreover, our emotional drive against the criminal 
offender remains substantially the same. We still hate 
the non-conforming in our midst—the insane and the 
criminal. Sheldon Glueck put the matter in this wise: 


1Paper given at the National Conference of Social Work, 1948. 
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“To hate acts that are socially harmful may be proper; 
but to base a policy of social protection upon hatred of 
those who commit such acts is both uneconomical and 
unjust. It is uneconomical because . . . it has failed. . . 
to stem the tide of recidivism. It is unjust because every 
human being has the right to be considered as such, his 
hereditary and acquired weaknesses as well as _ his 
strengths.” But what impresses one most forcibly in a 
country which has bestowed on its people certain precious 
rights as individuals, is the disquieting quality of indif- 
ference to individual needs that permeated, and in large 
part still permeates American penology. Offenders be- 
come numbered parts of a machine; they are subordinated 
to the position of mere pawns in a monstrous conspiracy 
of primitive planlessness and a species of punitive tyranny. 

One may well imagine the results. There are those 
who, casting a critical eye on the events of the past 
seventy-five years, constantly remind us that in contrast 
with what went before, major improvements can be noted. 
I do not share that view, even though here and there we 
pluck from the mosaic of monumental failure a frag- 
ment of progress in the form of experimentation with 
newer techniques. To be sure, the facade may now be 
presentable, but behind it ‘still exists in larger measure 
than we publicly confess the core of man’s un-understand- 
ing treatment of man. Amid the ceaseless clatter of 
platitudes, the instinctual impulse of the public is still 
to punish. 

A strategic point at which to begin our excursion into 
the past is the Declaration of Principles adopted in 1870 
in Cincinnati by the newly organized American Prison 
Association. It was the product of men of good will, as 
a consequence of whose exhortations one writer said that 
“even the hard-headed wardens were carried up for a 
mountain-top experience.’ Through the convention which 
gave birth to this document, to which we will advert 
shortly, it was hoped that a renaissance in penal phi- 
losophy would take place. To understand the correctional 
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scene against which the principles were formulated, sup- 
pose we glimpse hastily the situation as it affected adults 
and children, contemporaneous with the 1870 meeting. 
For adults, the reformatory was then just being con- 
templated as an instrument of correction. The congregate 
system, with its monotonous routine and brutal appur- 
tenances, dominated the sterile philosophy of the Penn- 
sylvania and Auburn systems of treatment, in the firm 
grasp of which most of the country was at the time. 


Pennsylvania and Auburn Systems 


These institutions were milestones in American pen- 
ology. Under the Pennsylvania system, made historically 
famous by the Eastern Penitentiary in Philadelphia, the 
principle of solitude or separate confinement prevailed. 
Its basic tenet was the complete separation of prisoners 
one from the other. Immuring the prisoner, who was 
confined to his cell all of the time except for a brief speil 
of exercise, was conceived to be a basic essential to his 
reformation; in the contemplative mood which loneliness 
is said to engender, an inmate could become suitably 
penitent. Its opposite—permitting mingling with his fel- 
low prisoners—might result in additional contamination. 
Prompted primarily by the commendable impulse to end 
the shameful preceding era of corporal punishment, such 
as the flogging and mutilation which pervaded prison 
life, these penologists substituted separate confinement as 
a means to the reformative end. However, they soon 
found that the very corporal punishment they sought to 
avoid was resorted to in order to enforce discipline. For 
in turn, discipline suffered as a result of the depressing 
effects of separate confinement. 

The Auburn system, which competed with the Pennsyl- 
vania scheme, was an almost simultaneous phenomenon. 
Its shining symbol was the prison erected at Auburn, 
New York in 1816. Prisoners were permitted to work 
together in the shops during the day under a strict rule 
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of silence, as unrelaxed in its application as it was un- 
natural to enforce it or to expect compliance. Some idea 
of the warm hospitality with which the Auburn system 
was received may be derived from the glowing defense 
of this approach to reformation which dripped senti- 
mentally from the pens of contemporary writers. 

As might have been anticipated by more realistic peo- 
ple than those to whom the task of penal reform was 
entrusted, for infractions of the rule of silence unbeliev- 
ably sadistic practices were invented. Among others, 
there were stretching, the sweat-box, the klondike, the 
humming bird, thumbscrews, gags, water cures, and in- 
genious variations of these. The philosophy supporting 
this type of discipline followed the principle that at the 
bottom of recidivism is the ‘‘cross-infection’”’ of offenders 
by free communication with each other. What naive 
oversimplification! Without more than a brief span of 
experience with this type of correctional mutism, the 
feeling that this was a sound doctrine was so strong that 
between 1831 and 1869 twenty-three other state prisons 
were erected on the Auburn pattern. As Margaret Wil- 
son said: “It spread like a foul infection.” 

Because prisons were regarded as necessary luxuries, 
they were designed to be self-supporting. Industry, while 
not elaborate, was installed. Handicrafts were intro- 
duced into the lives of the inmates in the Pennsylvania 
system, chiefly because they lent themselves admirably to 
the solitary confinement of the inmates. The factory 
plan was introduced into the congregate workshop of 
the Auburn type institution, because of the expediency 
of that method in dealing with large inmate populations. 

However, the purpose was not to impart vocational 
education for its own sake, so as to enable a prisoner to 
emerge from his imprisonment as a potentially self-sup- 
porting member of society. On the contrary, an ideal 
prison in those days was one in which its inmates were 
profitably employed so that the public would be relieved 
of the necessity of supporting it financially. 
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In short, the over-riding philosophy of penal treat- 
ment of adults around 1870 was perfunctory custody, 
under the most rigidly punitive regime. The prevailing 
attitude toward the criminal offender was anchored to 
the doctrine of “free will.” It was the vague concept of 
the will with which penologists were preoccupied, not 
the individual’s capacity to exercise it; it was the offense, 
not the offender, upon which they concentrated in fash- 
ioning a program. As a corollary, the more excruciating 
the pain of punishment, the greater it would exceed the 
pleasure that, on the Beccarian theory, offenders were 
believed to derive from criminal behavior. This convic- 
tion harmonized with the deeply religious belief that 
punishment for the sake of expiation constituted the 
surest means of reformation, just as it served the end of 
retribution. 

We need not linger long debating whether those good 
people genuinely desired to reform criminal offenders. 
As a benign extension of man’s faith in the magic that 
punishment can produce, inmates were required to mem- 
orize passages from the Bible. There was the stubborn 
belief, expressed colorfully, that as the offender has 
sinned, the most effective therapy for transforming him 
from a sinner to a contrite member of society would be 
to saturate him with religion. That the saturation point 
must have increased in direct ratio to the brutality which 
was practiced simultaneously was, we may be sure, some- 
thing that never occurred to the penologists of the day. 

So much for the complexion of adult institutions at 
the time of the adoption of the Declaration of Principles. 
Now, let us explore briefly early juvenile institutions, as 
they had developed by 1870. 


Institutions for Children 


The first institution designed to care for delinquents 
only was established in 1825 in New York City. Others 


soon followed. They were given the euphemistic names 
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of House of Refuge or House of Reformation. The 
galaxy of names by which they were known bore little 
relationship to the essential quality of the institutions 
themselves. Nor must we suppose that the transition in 
their names from “house” to “home” to “industrial 
school” to “reform school’ to “training school,” and 
finally to just plain “school,” was necessarily correlated 
with their principles and methods. We must constantly 
remember that institutions in every era. pursue those 
techniques of correction that cling closely to the currently 
popular concepts of antisocial behavior. In that era it 
was that offenders were expressing a wilfully contempt- 
uous attitude toward property and person. 

What, then, was the correctional philosophy of juve- 
nile institutions around 1870? Despite the warmth of 
language used to describe the institutions under whose 
authoritarian routine the children languished, they were 
little better than contemporary adult prisons, retaining 
the trappings of a punitive system in both architecture 
and administration. 

Local laws were so severe that even homeless children 
were jailed. When children were charged with what was 
regarded as criminal behavior they were tried in criminal 
courts. Pending formal trials they were committed to 
jail, and in many states they still are. Indeterminate sen- 
tences were used when committing to a House of Refuge, 
though some judges considered a short term in a county 
jail to be of infinitely greater service to the child and 
community than a longer period in a child care facility. 
This also is descriptive of the current thinking among 
many juvenile court judges. 

In some places what passed for systems of classifica- 
tion were installed. One such system was typically crude. 
It established three rough grades of children, whose pri- 
vations or privileges depended upon the class into which 
they were poured. The first grade consisted of “those 
who are positively inclined to do wrong’’; the second, 
“those who are positively and regularly inclined to do 
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wrong”’; and the third included “those who are positively, 
regularly and continually inclined to do wrony.” The 
almost total absence of the psychological disciplines from 
the correctional scene in that period must have rendered 
even that crude variety of classification rather difficult. 

The penalties which accompanied these classifications 
ran the whole gamut from being deprived of play and 
conversation to being deprived of food (except bread 
and water), being compelled to wear “bracelets,” and 
being kept in “solitary.” The rewards described a wide 
arc ranging from being allowed to visit the city under 
guard, to having one’s birthday celebrated. 

Labor was arduous, the working hours long, the school 
master unreasonably strict, the food unnourishing and 
unpalatable. Ingenious forms of activities were devised 
to render the inmates physically fatigued and hence more 
tractable. As many children had in the first instance been 
sentenced to a penitentiary (where the discipline was 
vigorous), and later transferred to the children’s insti- 
tution, it was possible legally to re-transfer the intract- 
able to the penitentiary. 

You may wonder how constantly this threat was held 
over the children like a Damoclean sword that now and 
again fell. And you may also justifiably speculate on the 
quantum of “reformation” which was achieved, particu- 
larly in light of the conspicuous absence of any curiosity 
directed toward the emotional drives and social needs 
of young people. The individualized, clinical approach to 
behavior problems was literally non-existent. 


Applying the Principles 


The point has been reached at which we may return 
to the 1870 Declaration of Principles. It remains for 
us to examine what progress has been made in applying 
five of the most relevant of the original twenty-two 
principles to the development of modern penology. 

1. Reformation, not vindictive suffering, should be the 
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purpose of penal treatment. It is difficult to imagine a 
more patent contradiction in terms. For it is literally 
impossible to reform in a penal atmosphere, at the hands 
of penal administrators and a public whose dominant 
attitude is punishment, though it may be called treat- 
ment. Though some of the public may now seem to em- 
brace the socially desirable goal of reformation, most 
of it still nurtures the emotionally surcharged punitive 
goal. When these collide, the result is a disenchanted 
public. Perhaps the very reason why, with some notable 
exceptions which will be mentioned, substantial progress 
has not been made since 1870 resides in that contradic- 
tion. George Bernard Shaw put the matter in this wise: 
to punish a man one must injure him; to reform him one 
must improve him. And you can not improve through 
injury. 

One of the earliest steps following the 1870 Declara- 
tion was the completion of the Elmira Reformatory in 
New York. I quote a lyrical excerpt from The Hand- 
book of the New York State Reformatory: 

“The appearance of the Reformatory is stately and 
imposing; its principal buildings are ornate in their con- 
struction, their lofty spires and turrets taking on an 
added air of dignity because of the institution’s elevated 
location... .” 

The aims of Elmira were as lofty as its “‘spires.”” The 
advent of the reformatory idea was intended as a sig- 
nificant advance over the Pennsylvania and Auburn sys- 
tems. Introducing a limited indeterminate sentence, what 
was called “reformation” was stressed rather than ex- 
piation or retribution. By 1933 twenty-three new re- 
formatories were erected in as many states, patterned on 
the Elmira model. 

The reformatory type of institution in New York and 
elsewhere incorporated the following features: a) it was 
intended to be limited to first offenders between sixteen 
and thirty; b) it introduced a classification system; c) it 
initiated “marks” based on earned credits arising out of 
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good behavior, diligence in study, and results accom- 
plished; and d) it inaugurated a parole system based 
upon an accumulation of good marks. 

The theory of the reformatory was commendable 
enough, particularly in the light of what it was intended 
to replace. Here too, however, the name was deceptive. 
It was not long before discriminating observers noted 
glaring defects in its actual practices. Reformation of 
the offender, which entails redirecting his behavior pat- 
terns, cannot be produced through repressive regimenta- 
tion, even in buildings which are “ornate.” Rather, that 
process entails reckoning with every facet of the per- 
sonality of the offender, and adjusting him to the en- 
vironment to which he will ultimately be released. To 
the extent that this was largely overlooked in the ad- 
ministration of the average reformatory, it did not differ 
importantly from the prison and penitentiary. One of 
the nation’s most gifted and distinguished penologists, 
Austin H. MacCormick, has been crusading heroically 
for enlightened correctional programs. In 1929 he sur- 
veyed the Elmira program and commented: 

“The history of Elmira raises the question, significant 
for every state, of how: successful a reformatory pro- 
gram is likely to be which stresses regimentation, even 
though the routine is in worthwhile pursuits. At Elmira, 
as in many other American reformatories, the inmates 
are walking a chalk-line as surely as though they were 
in prison.” 

Multiple offenders were soon received, co-mingling 
freely with first offenders. The Elmira system purported 
to impart “good habits of industry,” and even that 
dubiously. The marking system was based exclusively 
on behavior and work habits within walls, not upon the 
inmate’s fitness for life in the social environment to which 
he would return. Conspicuously lacking was the machin- 
ery for exploring the dynamics of the offender’s behavior 
and to give the inmate insight into the impulses which 
launched him on a career of criminality, and to make 
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those the determinants of a rehabilitative program. 

Whatever the palpable shortcomings of the average 
reformatory, it did serve to highlight the need for clinical 
classification facilities. Since the early nineteen-twenties, 
tangible evidence exists of the trend toward more scien- 
tific indexing of the individual offender in terms of his 
rehabilitative prospects. But this development still does 
not rescue modern penology on state,levels from the 
morass of retrogression into which it has fallen. The 
vast abyss separating the available services for estimating 
the individual inmate from still unavailable versatile 
facilities for treatment based on differentiated diagnoses, 
is still enormous. In this field progress is made with all 
the slowness of the glacier, but with none of its majesty. 

On the other hand the Federal Bureau of Prisons has 
taken some markedly progressive steps toward improv- 
ing the tone of penology. Until 1930 the federal prison 
system, to quote the Attorney General’s Survey of Re- 
lease Procedures, “‘was organized along traditional cus- 
todial and punitive industrial lines with some incidental 
‘special services’.”’ Upon the assumption of the director- 
ship of the bureau by Sanford Bates in 1930, a more 
enlightened objective was established (to quote the same 
source), “one which sought treatment of criminal be- 
havior based on a professional diagnosis.” This has 
been carried forward by James V. Bennett, the present 
director. 

The necessity for medium and maximum security pro- 
visions imposes severe limitations upon how much indi- 
vidual reconstruction can be conducted in the setting of 
congregate institutions having inmate populations rang- 
ing from 500 to more than 2200. Nevertheless, much 
has been accomplished in the federal chain of institutions 
since 1930. Mental and physical hygiene services, and 
the development of diversified vocational and academic 
education geared closer than hitherto to the real needs 
of the offender are among the features of peno-correc- 
tional treatment which, though still characterized by 
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many imperfections, represent in the federal system a 
healthy stride toward a philosophy of individualization 
gravely lacking elsewhere. 

Beyond this attempt more closely to harmonize treat- 
ment with the recent findings of the social and psycho- 
logical sciences, and the thinly scattered effort to make 
prison life in state institutions less unendurable phys- 
ically, reformation as a pragmatic philosophy still eludes 
most people identified with criminal justice administra- 
tion. The deterioration of the reformatory into a glori- 
fied prison, and the frighteningly high rates of adult 
recidivism everywhere are ugly reminders of how pa- 
thetically retarded we are penologically. 

Most institutions for delinquents are not yet converted 
to the principle of intensive casework. Though the in- 
dispensability of that approach has long been recognized, 
relatively few institutions (operated mostly by voluntary 
agencies) have been conducting successful experimental 
demonstrations in that direction. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of public and private institutions still pursue the 
practice of extending monotonously routine protective 
sanctuary to children for limited periods. Another frus- 
trating policy of private agencies is their high degree 
of selectivity. Many organizations accept only children 
of the same religious faith as their governing boards. 
Even so, most will reject children with severe behavior 
disorders, the mentally and physically handicapped, and 
sexual deviates. Other screening processes leave such 
enormous gaps in therapeutic services that courts and 
welfare departments are driven to the desperate extreme 
of abandoning carefully planned, potentially effectual 
rehabilitative programs. 

That children thus untreated later blossom into un- 
treatable adult offenders should not surprise us. What 
is shocking, however, is that the public still countenances 
this grotesque indifference. 

2. The prisoner must understand that his destiny is 
in his own hands. This principle perpetuates a mischiev- 
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ous branch of the philosophy of European and American 
penology ever since secular courts inherited the power to 
deal with antisocial behavior. We assume that by “‘des- 
tiny,” in this context, is meant the fate the prisoner suffers 
in the institution. In the interval since 1870 as well as 
in the period preceding it, the principal criterion for 
determining whether the inmate would be subjected to 
disciplinary penalties, or enjoy institutional privileges 
and release prior to his maximum sentence, was and is 
his intra-mural behavior. His equipment to face the 
harsh realities of the free world is a factor almost totally 
ignored. 

Good behavior ofttimes is shrewdly managed by an 
experienced recidivist; he realizes that one of the con- 
ditions of his early parole would be met by a strict com- 
pliance with rigid institutional rules. However, there is 
a vital distinction between intra-mural deportment and 
extra-mural adjustment. The former is influenced, if at 
all, by the impact of unrelaxed external authority upon 
a criminal offender; the latter is influenced by the extent 
to which the prisoner’s internal drives have been investi- 
gated and redirected. 

For the younger prisoner, good behavior intra-murally 
depends almost exclusively upon the constellation of his 
anterior social and psychological history. Borderline de- 
fectives and the large catalog of those suffering from 
mild disturbances are not benefited by the typically casual! 
approach. Dr. H. H Goddard, in his study of the Kallikak 
family, remarked: ‘The unenlightened do not recognize 
the difference between a person who has lost his mind 
and one who never had one.”’ If the inmate is assuredly 
defective or disordered, a naked shift from the free 
world to a controlled environment cannot evoke any 
substantial modification in his basic problem. The records 
of traditionally imprisoned psychopaths, among others, 
testify to the melancholy experience prison wardens can 
have with seriously disturbed offenders. 

Hence, to the extent that institutions remain per- 
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functorily custodial, implementing captivity with a dis- 
regard for the emotional turmoil of the prisoner, it is 
naive to suppose that the destiny of such an inmate can 
long remain “in his own hands.” A philosophy of cor- 
rection which proceeds upon that notion is unworkable 
even as a crude modus vivendi for institutional manage- 
ment. And, as the vast majority of penal and correctional 
institutions still pursue this negative doctrine, little note- 
worthy progress toward helping the prisoner in shaping 
his destiny can be reported since 1870. 

The one promising exception to this record of failure— 
the Youth Correction Authority plan—will be discussed 
under a subsequent item. 

3. Prison reform is frustrated by prison officials who 
are not trained. Prior to 1863, except for occasional 
visits by interested voluntary agencies, penal and correc- 
tional institutions were for all practical purposes without 
supervision. By 1870 many state and local institutions 
had come under the general supervisory power of what 
were tantamount to prison boards. 

Such was the cynical posture taken in respect to prisons 
that, prior to 1870, the spoils system prevailed there too. 
Most institutions were operated largely in the interest 
of an ill-assorted miscellany of unequipped job hunters 
and those who benefited financially by the manipulation 
of prison industries. Nor was this artless selectivity 
confined to institutions for adults. In the House of 
Refuge staffs were similarly chosen, with a hideous dis- 
regard for the training essential to dealing with disturbed 
children. And in the jail—generally thought of as the 
“cesspool” of our penal and correctional system—one 
found the largest source of political graft. 

Since 1870 the quality of correctional personnel in 
most states has undergone some changes. Recognition 
has been given the fact that personnel is of paramount 
importance, much more so than physical plant; that peo- 
ple who make direct contact with prisoners should be 
required to meet high standards in intelligence, person- 
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ality, character and education. Emphasis is being given 
to the training of newly appointed personnel, and to 
their orientation in the skills requisite to the unique 
function they are called upon to perform. 

But the improvements in standards yet leave uncom- 
monly large gaps. Wage scales are still maintained at a 
level so absurdly low as to attract only the least competent 
or the most nobly sacrificial. A correctional philosophy 
means nothing unless it is expressed in the type of per- 
sonnel employed for its effectuation. This is a truism in 
peno-correctional work, just as it is in government and 
business. When a public servant’s constituents regard 
him as unfit to bring their philosophy of government to 
fruition, there is a tendency to unseat him. Wheu the 
stockholders of a business corporation are convinced that 
the officers are pursuing policies incompatible with the 
stockholders’ interests, they hold their officers to strict 
accountability. 

By the same token, the public's tolerance of unquali- 
fied personnel in so many correctional institutions for 
adults and children is attributable to its unarticulated, 
but nevertheless tacit, approval of the manner in which 
its ambiguous peno-correctional philosophy is being car- 
ried out. Albert Deutsch recently published a trenchant 
expose of appalling conditions in many institutions for 
delinquent children throughout the country, delineating 
the callous physical cruelty inflicted at the hands of per- 
sonnel whose philosophy of correction_follows the doc- 
trine that those children will behave extra-murally who 
have been rendered insensible intra-murally. 

In some modern institutions for adults cruelty is no 
less prevalent. Some states still use sweat-boxes, chains 
and bracelets; solitary confinement is still commonplace; 
flogging is resorted to in at least 17 prisons in 12 states. 
As an expression of an attitude toward their efficacy as 
a means to reformation, these devices bear a startling 
resemblance to what preceded them. As recently as 
1938, Albert G. Fraser wrote: 
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“A prison is a tough institution. It yields slowly and 
reluctantly to the demands of progressive ideas of treat- 
ment. Traditions and customs of an age that believed 
in witchcraft, in the thumbscrews, the spread eagle, the 
gag and other instruments of torture are perpetuated.” 

Many recall vividly the Holmesburg incident only ten 
years ago, in which four convicts died after the “heat 
treatment” had been applied. Nor are we so jaded that 
we can recall without a shudder the name of John 
Emberg, the youngster who was killed brutally by his 
fellow prisoners in a Seattle jail in 1946, while awaiting 
hearing on a trivial charge. His death was directly 
traceable to the tolerance of a vicious kangaroo court 
system—time-honored as a device for maintaining admin- 
istrative peace. 

These—and countless other—incidents in the annals 
of modern penology stand as a sharp rebuke to those 
among us who claim that newer methods of correction 
are more humane, hence more effective. They are only 
slightly less cruel. They will become more effective 
when—and only when—they are entrusted to people 
more dedicated than customary to the difficult mission 
on which they have embarked. 

4. Indeterminate sentences should be substituted for 
fixed sentences. When indeterminate sentences were first 
urged in the eighteenth century, their advocates had in 
mind primarily the permanent incarceration of adult 
recidivists. 

By 1870 the concept of indeterminate sentences had 
taken on a somewhat different color, namely, the release 
of the offender at such time as something obscure, called 
his “moral regeneration,” came about. Soon after the 
Declaration of Principles various versions of the inde- 
terminate sentence idea were wrought into legislative 
enactments. While many such statutes fixed no sentencing 
floor, they did establish maximum terms which were 
thought to be safeguards against the exercise of oli- 
garchic power by prison officialdom. 
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Actually, most of these statutory innovations took the 
form of parole legislation, providing for discretionary 
releases at any time after a prisoner became eligible. 
Eligibility generally occurred after the prisoner had 
served a minimum term, pre-fixed by law or the court, 
or established after the prisoner’s term began. In prac- 
tically all juvenile institutions now a qualified indeter- 
minateness prevails, the offender’s twenty-first birthday 
being the maximum point of institutionalization. 

In the intervening period since experimentation began 
with indeterminate sentences, agitation for the original 
concept of making them truly indeterminate has been 
revived. Having no fixed minimum or maximum, the cri- 
teria for an offender’s release would be his preparation— 
vocationally, socially and psychologically—to resume life 
in a free world, and of course the community’s prepara- 
tion to receive him. 

This proposal makes much sense. None of the crim- 
inological disciplines are exact sciences. They aspire to 
exactness, but the very fact that they are concerned with 
the perplexities of predisposing and precipitating factors 
which engulf the offender and contribute to crime, mili- 
tates against anything resembling precise predictability 
of treatment in terms of its duration. Many inmates are 
ready for release long prior to the expiration of their 
fixed minimum terms; a system so inflexible that it re- 
tains inmates in captivity beyond the point of readiness 
for release is one which invites inevitable parole failure. 
Other inmates are not prepared even at the expiration of 
their maximum terms; a system which nevertheless re- 
quires their release at that arbitrarily established date, 
insures post-institutional failure. 

If the inexact behavior sciences can not fairly prede- 
termine the period during which an offender will become 
socially adjusted, then it is impossible for a court to do 
so. Such dispositions are comparable to the somewhat 
fantastically improbable physician who, following a diag- 
nosis of tuberculosis, admonishes his patient that he will 
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be hospitalized for not less than six months nor more 
than two years. In neither situation, considering the 
host of imponderables, is prediction desirable, advisable 
or scientifically possible. 

Yet, though truly indeterminate sentences have long 
been considered, they are nowhere in vogue. One ob- 
stacle, namely, that they are risky because offenders would 
be exposed to the unequalled tyranny of untrained or 
corrupt or politically minded parole boards, is answered 
simply: Eliminate politics from parole, rid the penal 
and correctional system of corruption, and train superior 
personnel. If this partakes of a Utopian philosophy, 
then cynicism has descended to low estate indeed. 

5. Prisons should be small, and separate institutions 
should exist for different types of offenders. With few 
exceptions, penal and correctional institutions now have 
larger unit populations than at any other time in their 
history. Populations in institutions for children range 
up to 500, for adults up to 6000. The trend has been 
toward larger, rather than smaller units. Segregation 
of offenders on the basis of differentials in traits and 
characteristics exists but isolatedly. 


The Youth Authority Plan 


Yet hope is justified that this trend may before long 
be reversed, and the 1870 principle be realized. Doubt- 
less, the brightest development on the horizon of peno- 
correctional philosophy in the past 75 years, the Youth 
Correction Authority plan is a romantic interlude in 
American penology. The prospects for its ever-widening 
beneficial influence can be greater than that anticipated 
in the creation of the Elmira type of reformatories. 

A coalition of the best features of current penology 
and the sociological and psychological disciplines, the 
plan represents an achievement of incalculable dimension 
in the direction of individualization of treatment. Con- 
centrating on the younger age groups, it translates into 
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practice the postulate that the most fruitful area of 
treatment is with those offenders whose behavior patterns 
have not become irretrievably fixed. 

The first state to undertake a modified version of the 
plan was California, in 1940, under the singularly pro- 
gressive direction of Karl Holton. Minnesota and Wis- 
consin also have recently adopted the plan. Juvenile 
and criminal courts, at their discretion, commit youthful 
offenders to the Authority, rather than to specific penal 
or correctional institutions. One day, what is now dis- 
cretionary may become mandatory. The California 
Authority has established a diagnostic reception center, 
at which psychiatric, psychological and vocational guid- 
ance services are utilized to fashion different forms of 
correctional treatment based exclusively on the economic, 
social and psychological factors in each individual of- 
fender’s history. 

Moreover, the Authority has the power to establish 
appropriately diversified treatment units (farms, hostels, 
camps, schools, among others), with small populations, 
to accommodate the various types of offenders committed 
to it. It has the power to modify the form of correctional 
treatment from time to time. While not yet truly inde- 
terminate, sentences to the Authority could readily be- 
come so if experience with its administrators continues 
to inspire the confidence they have already deservedly 
earned. Recently that confidence was reflected in the 
extension of these principles to adult offenders. 

Another significant feature of the plan has to do with 
the power to initiate or encourage crime preventive ac- 
tivities on local community levels. This possesses the 
virtue of focusing the attention of an otherwise indif- 
ferent public on the important youth-crime problem, and 
of shifting the public’s preoccupation from the realm of 
rigid law enforcement. 

The Authority plan, in its broadest aspects, symbolizes 
the embodiment of all that we know, or ought to know, 
in penology. It capitalizes those assets of the present 
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system that are worthy of survival, and abolishes those 
liabilities of which we should have rid ourselves when 
their obsolescence first became manifest. It is the one 
shining star in the presently clouded firmament of the 
administration of criminal justice. 

We are gradually, though irritatingly slowly, becom- 
ing aware that a piecemeal attack upon the undeniably 
delicate problem of correction is ineffective; nibbling at 
its edges never quite satisfies the appetite for progress. 
Though compromise has always been the controlling pas- 
sion of penology, it is unlikely, in light of the fallacy 
upon which they were predicated, that the tragic chap- 
ters of Auburn, Pennsylvania and Elmira will be re- 
peated. We must adopt the rule of complete individual- 
ization. What the late Justice Cardozo once called the 
“distintegrating erosion of particular exceptions” can not 
again be allowed to thwart the fuller development of 
our firm determination to deal constructively with the 
individual offender, in every department of our contact 


with him. This—and this alone—deserves the dignity 
of being described as a philosophy. 
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Crime and Aftermath 


Results of a Research on the Individual Offender’ 
Ratpu S. Banay, M.D. 


Director, Research on Social Deviations 
Columbia University, New York 


HE Research on Social Deviations was organized 

through Columbia University as a five year study 
of people who have come into conflict with the law, and 
have been referred by the courts, by probation and parole 
departments and by social agencies. The study has come 
to an official end and the process of compilation and 
evaluation of the material uncovered has begun. Psy- 
chiatric treatment, though not originally intended as part 
of the program, was carried on with those who were 
receptive and wanted it. 

The aim of the research was to observe these individ- 
uals in action over a considerable period of time, and to 
detect elements or defects of personality not apparent 
in routine or infrequent contacts or in such a relationship 
as that of a probationer or parolee to his supervisor. 
These people remained in their normal environment. 
They were relatively free, not polarized and under rigid 
rules as in the artificial setting of a penal institution. 
Results are therefore more reliable than they would be 
if a similar study was made in prison. 

Nearly 100 offenders, 73 men and 18 women, were 
accepted, most of them individuals whose crimes seemed 
illogical, incomprehensible or even preposterous. The 
major result of this five year plan was an accumulation 
of diagnostic data which throws light on some of the 
dark and hidden causes of crime. Physical and emotional 
factors in these personalities were intertwined in a pro- 
foundly complex way. The complete picture was psycho- 
somatic in every case. Conclusions, which were arrived 


1Paper given at a session of the National Probation and Parole Association at 
the annual Congress of Correction, 1948. 
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at slowly, called for clinical acumen. Studies like these 
extend beyond the immediate group which provides the 
subject matter. They point the way to better understand- 
ing of all those unfortunates who pass through our courts 
yearly by the hundred thousand. 

Every criminal has a defective personality, but this is 
not to say that all defectives commit crime. Nor does 
the term defective mean that these people are either 
feebleminded or insane in the legal or in the clinical 
sense. These inadequate, distorted personalities suffer 
from one universal symptom—severe tensions, external 
and internal, because of their incapacity to adjust or to 
modify pressures and restrictions in their private lives and 
personal relationships which have become unendurable. 
Crime is one of three major reactions to intolerable sit- 
uations—the others are an unhappy partial adjustment, 
or escape by neurosis or even psychosis. (In fact com- 
mission of a crime sometimes provides release which 
enables the individual to keep afloat without sinking into 
a psychosis. ) 

I have selected two illustrative cases today which can 
be considered together for their striking similarity, sep- 
arately as stories of two young girls convicted of the 
same serious offense in the same city and in the same 
year. Paradoxically, their distinction is that they appear 
to be just average normal girls. A disturbing question 
inevitably arises. If these sheltered young girls can be 
guilty of a major crime, how many people—of both sexes 
—are at large who could do the same thing? You may 
well ask. The unpalatable truth is that every one of us 
has a criminal potential. 


June Hatfield 


At eighteen June Hatfield was the picture of her pretty, 
slender mother who had died when she was born. This 
pleased her father deeply, and June used to pore over 
an old album of snapshots to study the resemblance. 
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Mr. Hatfield had lived alone after his wife’s death, 
but centered his life on his little daughter. He had an 
unmarried sister who took the baby to her home near by, 
but would not go to live with him. In fact she and Mr. 
Hatfield did not get along very well, she disliked her 
brother heartily. June said later that her father was 
mean and abusive to his sister and they quarreled when- 
ever they met. Little June was between the two of them 
till her aunt died when she was sixteen. Then for the 
first time she went to her father’s house to live. 

When she was a little girl June had a wonderful time 
with her father and loved him unreservedly. He used 
to take her to places children love and was always ready 
to play with her. He began to change when she was 
about fourteen; he became cold, authoritative, exacting, 
suspicious. At the time she came to live with him, June 
was outwardly a gentle, obedient girl. She had blossomed 
into a replica of the wife her father lost so long ago, 
and she became the absorbing passion of his life—he 
thought of little else, cared for nothing else, except per- 
haps his dog. But June was inwardly rebelling against 
her father, hating him because he would not let her live 
a normal adolescent life. 

Her father watched her closely, much too closely. She 
was hedged in with “‘don’ts” at every turn—as June put 
it later to the psychiatrist, it was, “Don’t drink, don’t 
smoke, don’t do this, don’t do that,” all the time. He 
exacted literal obedience to his ideas of what a young 
girl should do and be, he expected her not only to look 
like her mother but to act like her. June thought per- 
haps her mother, if she had lived, would have understood 
and would have talked things over with her husband. 
June herself could never talk to her father much. 

Mr. Hatfield resented it when June’s young friends 
came to the house, especially the boys, though he was 
mean and sarcastic about the girls she liked too. Her 
special chum he always referred to as “bow-legged 
Lucy.” June thought him not only unsympathetic but 
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cruel. She wondered if he was taking out on her his 
antagonism to his dead sister who had had so much more 
of June’s childhood than he. 

Mr. Hatfield was fifty-five when he took over June’s 
life—and that is what he really tried to do. He didn’t 
think much of the younger generation, reminded her 
often that ‘‘the young people of today are a flimsy lot 
and don’t know their own minds.” He disliked Dave 
especially, the high school boy in June’s gang who some- 
times paired off in games with her. He said it was be- 
cause Dave told filthy stories, though June, refined and 
timid as she was, protested that they were not really bad 
stories. Her father then insisted that Dave could not 
come to the house any more. So the boy, resenting this, 
wrote June a note that he was going to see her “‘or else.” 
Mr. Hatfield picked the note up and read it. Angry, he 
went at once to the boy’s home and demanded an ex- 
planation of the phrase; he threatened to “or else’” Dave 
if he didn’t stay away from June. He did stay away for 
some time, though he later reappeared in her life. Mr. 
Hatfield got angry if any boy looked at his daughter or 
wanted to go with her. He insisted she should “be good 
and not go out with boys.” By the time she was eighteen 
most of the boys she knew in school had gone into the 
armed forces. She went once or twice to a USO center 
to meet and entertain boys in the service but her father 
objected violently when he heard of it. He assured her 
he knew from the last war that soldiers were interested 
only in what they could get from girls. So June gave 
that up too. 

Mr. Hatfield worked nights on a newspaper, didn’t 
get home till two in the morning. He was insistent that 
June must have no company while he was at work, so 
this hedged her in still more tightly. He had. an ugly 
temper and she was afraid of him as he sometimes struck 
her hard. June wanted to love her father but she was 
torn between her appreciation of his jealous and dis- 
torted absorption in her life, and a hatred which she was 
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forced to conceal. The train was set for an explosion, 
and finally it came, though its path was not directly 
toward her father. 

Following graduation from high school, June found 
a job as messenger in a large law office. She liked the 
work pretty well, but her heart was set on joining the 
Army Nurse Cadet Corps. Her father tried to discour- 
age her, telling her the work was just hard and dirty, 
not at all what she expected it to be. He did allow her 
to take the examination which lasted a whole week. He 
even sold his house because she was leaving and moved 
into a dingy basement apartment of only two rooms 
where he could live with his dog. After she had finished 
with the examination and was all set to carry her plan 
through, he cracked down on her, bringing such pressure 
that she withdrew her application. Her letter crossed 
in the mail a notice of acceptance by the army. There 
was no room for June in the new home, so her father 
put up a bed in a corner of the tiny livingroom. Though 
there was a screen around it, she had no privacy and no 
space which was really hers. Her freedom was still 
further limited. 

One night soon after this move, June came home a 
little later than usual. She and her father had a violent 
quarrel and he slapped her hard, again and again. She 
was so angry and frightened that she decided to leave 
home and teach her father a lesson. She went to live 
with another sister of her father’s, a Mrs. Maynard. 
Mr. Hatfield retaliated by threatening to burn all her 
clothes. He went through her little personal possessions, 
rifled them without regard for her feelings, and de- 
manded that she return at once to him. This she did not 
do immediately. 

A day or two after the quarrel June went to deliver 
some mail in the office and stopped two men employees 
to tell them that a fire had started in the reception room 
at the end of the hall. They rushed to put it out with 
the fire extinguisher, but expensive draperies worth over 
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$100 were already ruined. Two days later the same men 
heard someone scream for help. Smoke was coming from 
an office adjoining the reception room. June lay on the 
floor in a dead faint. This time the flames spread rapidly 
and the damage to the office came to over $2000. When 
she returned to consciousness June readily admitted set- 
ting both fires. She couldn’t explain why she did it, could 
only repeat that an irresistible urge had suddenly over- 
come her. 

When June came before the court, the judge realized 
that there was something abnormal in what she had done, 
so he sent her to a city hospital for observation before 
deciding what to do with her. The diagnosis was indefi- 
nite, not much more than a statement of “conduct dis- 
turbance,” but psychiatric care was recommended so the 
judge put her on indefinite probation on condition that 
she report for treatment to the research clinic. 

June was polite and pleasant to the psychiatrist, an- 
swered his questions, but had no real desire to probe 
into her own hidden motives in setting the fires. She 
admitted she probably should try to understand how it 
happened, but really she just wanted to forget all about 
it. She was in a hurry to get through both the treat- 
ments and her probation period. She talked willingly 
enough about the circumstances of the episode. The first 
time it happened she picked a piece of paper off her 
employer’s desk, lit it and dropped it on a radiator in 
the reception room, just beneath the heavy drapes. The 
blaze was vaguely blamed on a short circuit. When she 
lit the second fire she sat on a couch to watch the flames. 
She got panicky as they shot upward to the ceiling and 
she saw what the destruction was. But she remembered 
that “it was a good feeling.” “I thought I was going 
crazy,” she said, “I wanted to kill myself. I fell off the 
couch in a faint.” 

As a child June had been terribly afraid of fires, would 
not look at them. When she was fourteen she turned 
and ran away from a burning church. Later she was 
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interested in a school discussion of fire prevention. She 
likes camping out, but can’t decide whether the open fire 
enters into her liking particularly. She does like to read 
about big destructive fires. 

June had fainted occasionally before this, even at the 
office, but she did not take it seriously. She knew too 
that she had periods of inability to concentrate, and her 
father complained that she was sometimes unaccountably 
absentminded. She did not know her condition was con- 
vulsive in character, nor that a menstrual period occur- 
ring at just this time had any bearing on the impulse, 
releasing it in a symbolic way as an expression of her 
repressed interest in sex. June’s act was a violent, im- 
personal sort of protest against the restrictions of her 
life with her father, but it took this special form be- 
cause her relation to her father was keeping her from 
normal sex growth. The meaning of the act was in effect 
that her sex life was bursting into flame in spite of him. 

June was at a disadvantage in her struggle with her 
father. She was his child who was not allowed to grow 
into an adult but must continue to be dependent on his 
decisions and obedient to his every wish. Yet she was 
also expected to be an adult like her mother, and to take 
her mother’s place in her father’s life. This was an im- 
possible assignment. June usually took the line of least 
resistance as she lacked the drive to assert herself di- 
rectly and consistently. She was hampered too by a sense 
of gratification over her adult role as a substitute for 
her mother, and her father’s need of her in his lonely 
and deprived life. Yet his jealousy and domineering 
were more than she could take. 

Mr. Hatfield, curiously enough, saw himself as a wise 
father who let his daughter live her own life! He in- 
sisted that he had “brought up the child in such a way 
that she would know how to behave without my guiding 
her.”” They were not an affectionate family, he said, and 
not talkative. “I haven’t said four words about the fire 
because I felt the sooner she forgets about it the better.” 
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The fire was only a prank and too much was being made 
of it. “Everyone makes a fuss over June and it goes to 
her head.” He recalled that before all this happened 
she had set a fire in a wastebasket in the office and put 
it out herself. One of the lawyers had made a fireman’s 
badge for her, a clever reproduction which she was proud 
to show off. Her father was sure June thought it would 
be smart to get more attention from this man, so she 
started the other little fires just for fun. It was like her 
smoking against his wishes, she thought that was smart 
too. 

Mr. Hatfield thinks the doctor is ‘barking up the 
wrong tree’’ in treating June’s predicament so seriously 
and urging her to analyze her behavior so carefully. He 
is sure there is nothing “wrong with her mind,” as there 
is nothing in the family history to justify such an idea, 
not even a case of alcoholism. He is unaware that his 
own emotional needs and his warped personality have 
blighted his young daughter’s growth into adulthood. 

Mr. Hatfield’s view of June’s trouble is shared by his 
sister, Mrs. Maynard. She resents outside interference 
in family affairs, thinks June would be better off if her 
connection with both the psychiatrist and the probation 
officer were terminated. In spite of the fact that June 
had fled to her when her father slapped her so hard, 
her aunt stoutly asserts that there is no trouble between 
father and daughter, that their relationship has always 
been harmonious and that she herself would certainly 
be in a position to know if it were otherwise. Mrs. 
Maynard is a woman of rigid rectitude. She is, for in- 
stance, so sharply against alcohol that her brother says 
of her, “She could detect the odor of alcohol on a man’s 
breath if he was in the next subway car.’ She considers 
June a very proper young person, obedient, lovable and 
with no problems. Obviously Mrs. Maynard can give 
June affection, but her mind is closed to any understand- 
ing of the kind of help and direction her niece needs 
most. 
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June conformed well to the specific requirements oi 
her probation period. She was friendly to her super- 
visor to whom she seemed immature and inarticulate. 
She found herseii another job in a large othice doing 
clerical work. She lett home tor a time to live at a girls’ 
club after another quarrel with her tather. The proba- 
tion otice suggested that she join the YWCA; she did 
this and reported she liked the girls there. June was 
discharged trom probation after about a year and a half. 
She had missed a number of appointments with the psy- 
chiatrist and did not want to continue. 

June had been corresponding for some time with Dave, 
the boy whom her father turned out of the house, when 
they became engaged by letter while he was still over- 
seas. She was childishly romantic about the engagement, 
lacked any strong emotion about it, did not think beyond 
the fun of being engaged to a soldier like so many of 
her girl friends. She told the psychiatrist who had noted 
her lack of normal sex feeling that she liked her boy 
friend to be distant and undemonstrative as it was “less 
trouble that way.”’ She did not object to his having other 
girls while he was away, and was surprised that he be- 
came jealous when he heard indirectly that she had gone 
out with another fellow. He wrote that he was eager 
to get married. 

Mr. Hattield reacted violently about the engagement 
as might have been expected of him, but June would not 
break it off. He now admitted frankly to her that he 
was jealous, wanted no man in her life, wanted her all 
to himself. June has not been able to break the cord 
which ties her to her father. She does not quite wish to 
be free, hence she thwarts her own development into a 
mature woman. She evades her deeper problem and gets 
by with an outer compliance broken by occasional revolt. 
The fire setting was an emotional explosion occurring at 
a time when she was physically vulnerable and subcon- 
sciously ready to act out symbolically her confusion and 
rebellion about her sexuality. 
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Marian Malcolm 


Fire broke out in a modern east side hospital three 
times in one hot August evening. The first was merely 
some trash burning in an ashcan on the eleventh floor. 
About seven o'clock another fire was reported, this time 
in the utility room. Two hours later flames were dis- 
covered coming from the delivery room. Shortly after- 
ward a night watchman found a young nurses’ aide lying 
in a faint on the stair landing. She was given emergency 
care and put to bed in the hospital. 

The fire commissioner, suspicious of arson because of 
the peculiar succession of fires, came to the hospital to 
investigate. The damage done by all three blazes had 
amounted to only about $250 as they were checked so 
quickly. When he learned that all three had been re- 
ported by Marian Malcolm, the young girl who was 
later found unconscious by the watchman, he questioned 
her closely about them. Her story was that as she was 
going to the locker room on the third floor to change 
her clothes before leaving for the night, she encountered 
a strange man, a Puerto Rican she thought, who ac- 
cused her of seeing him start the fires and threatened 
her with a knife if she told the hospital authorities. 
This fantastic story was so transparent that Marian her- 
self soon gave it up and admitted that setting the fires 
was her own act. 

She could give no explanation of the strange impulse 
which seized her. In fact she could not remember how 
it actually happened except that she felt excited and a 
sensation of heat went through her body. She was not 
feeling well at the time; she was menstruating, was list- 
less, dizzy and lightheaded. 

Marian was eighteen that summer. She had for some 
time cherished a secret conviction that she was destined 
for some great achievement. All adolescents daydream 
of fame and fortune, but Marian’s dream was deeper, 
more significant, though it was vague and nebulous in 
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form and she could not foresee in what direction fate 
would lead her. When school had closed in June, she 
and her sister Edith, one year younger but also a junior 
in high school, began to think of vacation jobs. This 
was during the war when the shortage of nurses in civil- 
ian hospitals was acute. The romantic picture of a beau- 
tiful nurse, adored by everyone, fitted at the time into 
Marian’s dreams of her destiny. The two sisters de- 
cided to try out as nurses’ aides and were accepted in 
one of the best private hospitals. The medical staff and 
the nurses were nice to them and they found the work 
completely new and exciting. 

Yet Marian was profoundly disturbed by some of the 
things she saw and heard. In August, about a week 
before they were to leave and return to high school, she 
was called twice to assist in the delivery room. Facing 
the realities of the birth process was a shocking and up- 
setting experience for her; she had no factual or emo- 
tional preparation for it. The second time she was on 
the delivery room assignment was the day she set the 
fires. 

Marian was terrified by what she had done. She was 
afraid she would be sent to prison and would disgrace 
herself and her family. Her fanciful, almost mystical 
structure of a vocation of great distinction was threat- 
ened. On order of the court after her arrest she was sent 
to the psychiatric prison ward of a city hospital for a 
ten day observation period. This was a time of lassitude 
for her. She found it all very boring and depressing, 
spent most of her time looking out of the window or 
working on jig-saw puzzles. She refused to think what 
might become of her. Instead she reviewed in her mind 
all the pleasant things which had happened in her life. 
She daydreamed about the exalted destiny in store for 
her; her concept began to take a religious turn. She 
wouldn’t write letters because they would be read ofh- 
cially, since she was under arrest, but she kept a diary 
which she tore up when she was ready to be discharged. 
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When she came into court, the judge, who had before 
him the medical report, placed her on indefinite probation 
on the condition that she receive psychiatric treatment. 
The doctors had advised this because they found her 
hysterical, with the possibilities of a vague organic brain 
change and a convulsive disorder. Her apparent per- 
sonality difficulties called for further study and treatment. 

Marian had had fainting spells since she was fourteen. 
They began after she made a perilous trip home from 
London following the declaration of war by England. 
Neither she nor her family had ever taken the attacks 
seriously, perhaps because the family physician under 
whose care she had been for some time, had diagnosed 
them as unimportant and due to a “nervous heart.’ She 
had fainted several times while on hospital duty, but 
only one nurse who saw her thought the attacks might 
be more serious than they seemed. 

Marian’s parents were inclined to minimize not only 
her convulsions but her deeper personality problems 
which they defensively denied. Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm 
are narrow in their outlook, see only surface values. 
They are sturdy English people who came to this country 
in their middle twenties. Mr. Malcolm is superintendent 
of an apartment house in an exclusive residence section, 
a position which provides a pleasant six room apartment, 
a good salary and generous gratuities. The home is a 
warm and comfortable one, the family bond superficially 
close. 

Mrs. Malcolm is a small red-haired woman, righteous, 
militant, inflexible. She is talkative but only about trivial 
matters. She likes to call attention to the high regard 
in which her daughter was held in school and at the 
hospital. She resists with no small degree of antagonism 
any effort to probe beneath the surface of the girl’s diffi- 
culties. The door of her mind is tightly closed against 
the intrusive and unwelcome idea that anything is wrong 
with Marian. 

Mr. Malcolm has even denied that Marian really did 
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set the fires. He insists that she was tricked by the fire 
commissioner into making a confession, that there was 
only circumstantial evidence against her. Inconsistently, 
he is apprehensive that the same thing may happen again. 
He and his wife disapprove of Marian’s continued inter- 
est in nursing, associating it with her act. They want 
their daughter to have medical care which they can un- 
derstand, but they resist psychiatric treatments, not recog- 
nizing that these treatments are in fact a special kind of 
medical care. Mr. Malcolm goes so far as to say that 
the interviews with the psychiatrist just prolonged her 
probation period, that Marian had no problems until 
she began talking with the psychiatrist, and that these 
talks are what upset her. Reluctantly he admits that his 
daughter might have problems so deep that she herself 
is unaware of them. But it is evident that he thinks the 
psychiatrist can tell him nothing. 

Mrs. Malcolm stoutly insists that Marian and Edith 
have always been very close, that they are devoted to 
one another. Both she and her husband either do not 
see or refuse to acknowledge that Marian is intensely 
jealous of her sister. Edith is a quick learner and takes 
her school work lightly and gayly as she takes life gen- 
erally. Marian has to study hard and long to keep up 
with her younger sister. She is struggling unconsciously 
to excel Edith, is tense and worried about this rivalry, 
this need to prove her superiority. Edith is popular 
with boys, has many friends. Marian withdraws from 
the boys she meets and whatever interest she may have 
in them is repressed. She does not make girl friends 
easily, either. 

The family is devoutly Catholic. The girls have gone 
to Catholic schools part of the time. Marian adores 
one lovely young nun, a teacher. She idolizes her in 
something more than a schoolgirl crush. Sometimes she 
sees herself as religiously inspired to do miraculous things, 
perhaps to be a second Bernadette. Father O’Brien, the 
young priest of their parish, is interested in Marian and 
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she regards him with profound admiration and respect. 
Since her trouble he has tried to persuade her not to be 
so obstinate, to work with the psychiatrist, not against 
him. Although at one point she promised to do better, 
she later told him the whole thing was silly. Father 
O’Brien does not think her parents realize the serious- 
ness of their daughter’s condition. They just want to 
drop the whole matter. 

After Marian’s trial the family decided that she and 
Edith, whom they made no effort to separate, should 
change from the public high school to a Catholic academy. 
They liked it there, and both of them took the examina- 
tion for a college scholarship, were accepted and entered 
together in the fall after graduation from the academy. 
Marian at this time still thought she might become a 
nurse, and the idea of the Army Nurse Cadet Corps, 
then in operation, appealed to her, but she decided it 
would be better to get a college education first. 

Marian would be an attractive girl if she did not look 
sullen. Her face is almost immobile, and she is often 
tense, rigid and remote in manner. Unlike Edith, she is 
supersensitive and cries on the least provocation, some- 
times for no apparent reason. This is perhaps one of the 
blind ways she finds to get the recognition and attention 
she so badly wants. 

Church work fills a good deal of Marian’s spare time; 
she especially likes to make scrapbooks for missions. 
Once she helped put on a class play. She made a list 
for the psychiatrist of the sports she prefers—swimming, 
tennis, basketball, bicycling, hiking. In naming them she 
is merely paying lip service to these popular actvities, 
however, as she engages in none of them. Marian thinks 
she will some day have a beautiful home but she does 
not mention a husband or children in it. She pictures 
herself owning a plane and operating it, a wish which 
takes no count of the need for considerable money as 
well as mechanical knowledge and skill. She has no 
prospect of money and no mechanical inclination—the 
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dream is completely detached from probability. Although 
this secret ambition might seem at first glance merely a 
normal adolescent one contradicting her spiritual and 
ascetic leaning, it has a profound meaning. Flying 
through space in dreams or in daydreams is an uncon- 
scious symbol of sex gratification. When Marian pictures 
herself in the pilot’s seat of her own plane she is com- 
pensating psychologically for her lack of sex expression 
and direction. 

There is an emotional paradox in this girl, deep below 
the threshold of her conscious reasoning. She feels that 
she is marked out as different from other people. She 
withdraws into a world of her own creation where no 
one opposes her or forces her to face realities which are 
impossible for her to accept. In her imaginings she has 
become increasingly detached from reality to avoid ad- 
mission to herself that she cannot successfully compete 
with Edith. She has built up an image of herself into 
a distant majestic figure, almost as if she had been beati- 
fied. When the psychiatrist referred to Bernadette her 
face was illumined; she was obviously identifying herself 
with the sainted girl. Marian’s self love was wounded 
at the idea that something might be wrong with her. 
She feared that if her castle of dreams was shaken she 
would have to build a humbler structure in which she did 
not want to live. Yet, although sustained by her visions 
of herself in an exalted position, she has always felt cut 
off from others, neglected and rejected. She distrusts 
and suspects people she meets, thinks they are against 
her. Once she said to the psychiatrist, “Who hasn’t got 
an enemy in the world?” However, she weaves this sense 
of isolation into her dreams, idealizes herself as a great 
lonely spirit. 

With a background of aggressive family resistance 
and her own fear that the psychiatrist’s probing would 
threaten her fantasy life, it was not surprising that 
Marian came to him unwillingly, hardly even pleasantly. 
She made it clear that she came because she was ordered 
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to by the court, that she had resigned herself to the inter- 
views. She frankly resented court pressure to force her 
to undergo such a distasteful and humiliating experience 
when she was trying to forget the whole episode. Her 
deep-seated reluctance was obvious after the first few 
visits. The interviews were continued, not for therapy 
as her attitude made this impossible, but for a more 
complete diagnosis and for material of value in the re- 
search study. Marian stoutly asserted that she would 
rather go to a priest than to a psychiatrist as priests are 
pledged to secrecy. (She knew very well that a psy- 
chiatrist is as truly bonded to professional secrecy as a 
priest, but she wanted a reason to reject the psychiatrist 
whom she feared for his power to penetrate her world 
of fantasy; more than that, she unconsciously associated 
her feelings of guilt with the confessional.) She was 
apprehensive that people would know about her visits. 
She said Edith had “already blabbed it out at school, 
and the girls look at me strangely, wondering what is 
wrong with me.” (This was not her only thrust at Edith, 
her feeling broke through several times.) 

Marian resisted with real hostility any attempt to 
probe beneath the surface of her experience. She could 
not face the revelation of her underlying motives, the 
sexual implications of her act. She shut her mind to the 
possibility that she might do the same thing again, with 
more serious consequences. She was almost grandiose in 
manner at times, her fantasy life was revealed bit by bit 
without her being fully aware of what she was telling. 
A delusion of grandeur was not fully formed but was 
in the making. 

The psychiatrist and his staff made special efforts to 
be friendly and considerate, and sometimes Marian re- 
sponded with a more pleasant manner. She seemed eager 
to impress the doctor with her success in school, at church 
and in her neighborhood. When she was more agreeable 
she would chat freely about irrelevant things, still re- 
maining closed to any scrutiny of her inner mechanisms 
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and insisting she simply had no problems. She frequently 
demanded to know how much longer she would have to 
keep up this business. Occasionally she would burst into 
explosive crying spells which had no relation to the con- 
versation of the moment. The tension between Marian 
and the doctor became almost tangible as psychiatric 
exploration penetrated into sensitive areas. Finally she 
refused to come at all. As the court insisted on further 
treatment the family arranged for her to see a woman 
physician who treated her for some time, making a diag- 
nosis of convulsive disorder. Meantime, the family doc- 
tor who had belatedly come to the same conclusion after 
seeing the girl in an attack, was giving her medication 
for this factor in her condition. 

Marian was on probation for over two years, yet this 
relationship was also superficial. She liked her supervisor, 
felt a special bond between them because the probation 
officer was also a registered nurse. In fact the worker 
felt that Marian might become unduly attached to her 
and she was on guard to keep her from being too de- 
pendent. Yet even where Marian was fairly at ease in 
a relationship she revealed little of her inner self. She 
seemed happier for a time and carried a heavy program 
at college with many outside activities. Her resentment 
against authority seemed to diminish somewhat. 

There is a sequel to the tragic drama of Marian’s ill- 
ness. At Christmas time, two years after the August 
night when she endangered the lives of hundreds of sick 
people by setting fires in the hospital, Marian was her- 
self a very sick girl. She was rushed to the hospital 
almost unconscious from a sudden and massive brain 
hemorrhage, an occurrence extremely rare in one so 
young. For three months she had felt dull and lethargic, 
unequal to her school work. She had been having nervous 
attacks and headaches. Two weeks before the hemor- 
rhage came on she complained of marked coldness in her 
hands and feet followed by several hours of equally 
intense heat. When she reached the hospital she was 
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unable to talk, hardly seemed to understand what was 
said to her. As an emergency measure an operation was 
performed, the removal of her spleen. The cause of the 
attack was a disease of the blood cells of unknown origin. 
Marian recovered, though very slowly, after a second 
period in the hospital. Her face was twisted and dis- 
torted for some time; she had to be trained to talk again 
and was hesitant in speech for nearly a year after the 
hemorrhage; she had also to learn again to read and 
write. 

It is possible that Marian may have another brain 
hemorrhage. The threat of an organic brain change 
which was foreseen when she was examined immediately 
after the commission of the crime again hangs over her. 
Even if she is not struck down a second time, her deep 
personality problems remain untouched. Real danger 
looms ahead for her. She may suffer a complete per- 
sonality collapse; she may develop a psychosis and be 
ill for a long time, perhaps never to recover. She may 
again commit the crime of arson, driven by impulses 
of suppressed sexuality and of symbolic purification by 
fire which she can neither understand nor control. An- 
other fire may cause loss of life and serious property 
damage, which she cannot allay by the transparent de- 
vice of reporting the fire and helping to extinguish it. 
Marian, to the casual observer and to those who know 
her, a quiet well-mannered young girl of good family, 
is by virtue of her complete lack of insight and her 
exalted pathological fantasies about herself, a menace to 
those who come within her orbit. 


Preventing Criminals 


It is only a coincidence that these two cases of arson 
occurred in the same city and in close succession. It is 
more than a coincidence that striking parallels are found 
in the stories of these two young girls, similarities that 
reinforce our understanding of the hidden causes of 
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serious crime. Both girls were eighteen, a vulnerable 
period of adolescence, both were attractive average girls 
of good background. No hereditary taints here, no gross 
neglect, no grinding poverty, no slum neighborhoods. 
These are the “nice” girls we all know in school and at 
work, the kind whom we would never associate with one 
of the most terrible offenses in the criminal calendar. 
Yet each of them set three fires in the place where she 
worked. Both girls were frightened by what they had 
done and hurried to report it; both were found in 
a dead faint after the third incident. Neither was 
able to explain the strange impulse which drove her to 
the act. 

The two court records run parallel. Each girl had a 
period of observation in a psychiatric prison ward before 
the trial; each was placed on probation on condition that 
she accept psychiatric treatment; each concluded her 
period of probation with only superficial conformity. 

The research psychiatrist to whom both girls were 
referred found deeper resemblances between them. Their 
sensations after lighting the fires were similar—each had 
a feeling of heat flowing through her body, dizziness, 
excitement, a heady exultation of release. Both had indi- 
cations of a convulsive disorder. Both girls were men- 
struating at the time. In each a personal conflict with a 
member of the family was a factor—in Marian her 
jealousy of her sister, in June her father’s domineering 
and jealous love which had the coloring of incest. Normal 
growth into heterosexual adult life was checked for each, 
with resulting tension and frustration which piled up an 
electric charge of suppressed emotion. The two families 
were identical in their blind refusal to see what profound 
forces were at work and in their determination to mini- 
mize or even ignore the whole experience. They denied 
vehemently the need of psychiatric care; they saw in 
their daughters only the qualities they prized—their girls 
were gentle, quiet, lovable, obedient. Both girls resisted 
the most delicate probing into the unconscious mechan- 
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isms of their behavior. Neither was willing to continue 
treatment which was offered them freely. 

But pointing parallels does not answer the questions 
which crowd our minds. The curtain has gone down on 
the drama; let us prepare our review. Could these girls 
have been helped? The answer is an unqualified yes. But 
their resistance was supported by unintelligent and de- 
fensive attitudes in their families which made acceptance 
of help impossible, precluded even frank discussion of 
the problem. Little was accomplished for either girl, yet 
psychiatric and casework care were available. 

Could these girls commit another crime? The answer 
is again yes. Neither girl is safe from repetition of the 
act. 

Could their criminal acts have been prevented? Once 
more, yes. In Marian’s case—and for her the outlook 
is indeed grave—even the family physician failed to see 
flaring signals of danger. 

The final answer—and here we are talking, not of two 
young girls and a particular crime, but of all offenders 
and all crimes—is a long range one and admittedly a 
partial one. It is based on public and most emphatically 
parental education in mental health, on recognition of 
the need for more facilities in our schools and our com- 
munities for the detection and treatment of incipient 
cases of emotional maladjustment and of organic disease 
which may precipitate breakdown. In particular we need 
clinics for prolonged care of those whose breakdown 
takes the form of crime. We need a different approach 
to the whole problem. We must give more than lip ser- 
vice to our pet theory of treatment instead of punishment. 

We need, above all, understanding of defective and. 
distorted personalities, of those who are not as other 
men are, who are ill equipped to go alone. Only with 
that understanding can we be truly effective in our efforts 
to steady, to correct, to prevent. The confused, disor- 
ganized people who get into trouble with the law, the 
people you and I know so well, are among the unhappy 
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ones described with rare insight by Edmund Gosse, an 
English poet of the nineteenth century: 


Cursed from the cradle and awry they come, 
Masking their torment from a world at ease, 
On eyes of dark entreaty, vague and dumb, 
They bear the stigma of their soul’s disease. 
Bewildered by the shadowy ban of birth 
They learn that they are not as others are, 
Till some go mad, and some sink prone to earth, 
And some push stumbling on without a star. 
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Popular or Scientific Evaluation of 
Probation and Parole? 


LEoN THOMAS STERN 
Secretary, Pennsylvania Committee on Penal Affairs 


OPULAR evaluation in the sense it is used here, 

means the uninformed opinion of a citizen or even 
of an official, not based on careful consideration. For 
example, when a police officer who takes Johnny to court 
says, ““The juvenile court is soft. This kid will be home 
before I get back to my beat,” he is expressing an opinion 
popular among police officers from McKeesport to Seat- 
tle. When Mr. Hoover of the FBI says “parole is slimy,” 
he (we hope) also is expressing a popular opinion not 
based on accurate information. When parole and pro- 
bation officers speak of the high success attained, and 
use the favorite figure of 87 per cent as a measure, they 
are expressing an opinion popular among parole officers, 
but not one necessarily true everywhere. 

Popular evaluation is often based on the vanity of 
the individual who makes the pronouncement; it is always 
personal and often emotional. You recall the famous 
reply which Samuel Weller, the pride and joy of Dickens’ 
Pickwick Papers, gave when he was asked his opinion 
on a question of personal conduct. Said Sam, “Every- 
body to his own taste, as the old lady said when she 
kissed the cow.” 

Scientific evaluation, on the other hand, has its founda- 
tion in the careful study and consideration that goes into 
accurate studies and surveys based on first hand data. 
It is represented by the many years of work done, for 
example, by the National Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation in its survey work. It rises above personal opin- 
ion and feeling. You may recall the story of the two 
friends who were deep in violent controversy on a street 
corner. They failed to convince each other. Finally one 
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arguer, in great exasperation, demanded, “Aren’t there 
two sides to every question?” The other, after a few 
moments of reflection, replied, ‘No, there are three 
sides.” ‘Three sides?” asked his friend in amazement. 
“Yes,” was the answer, “my side, your side and the 
facts.” 

Critical evaluation does not always require an analyti- 
cal study. For example, when in 1946 Attorney General 
Clark called the National Conference on the Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency in Washington, a 
group of representative people from all over the country 
made their considered contributions, based on experience 
and information, to a discussion on juvenile delinquency. 
They brought with them their own thinking and used 
material gathered by the National Probation and Parole 
Association and others through the years. They were 
creating informed opinion. The recommendation was 
made that each state and community do the same thing 
to carry forward this program. In Philadelphia we now 
have the Philadelphia Conference on the Prevention and 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency with ten or more panels. 
We are following through and carefully analyzing our 
own methods for dealing with delinquency in order that 
we may make suggestions to the city, based on facts, 
through which we can obtain support for constructive 
changes in machinery and advances in procedure. 

Henry Lenz of York, Pennsylvania made an interest- 
ing experiment in another direction when he wrote an 
annual report on his work as a probation officer of the 
juvenile court in such terms that the youth of the com- 
munity might understand it. He made the report a 
message to the children of his county. He was attempt- 
ing to inform youngsters to help other children keep out 
of trouble. It was an interesting and valuable step in 
the right direction. 

William Gladden, another Pennsylvania probation 
officer, did a like service when he organized various 
groups in Fayette county to hold clinics on delinquency. 
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With the aid of specialists and state groups, these citi- 
zen groups were told of methods for dealing with de- 
linquent children and how to help the probation officer 
in his work with the youth of the county. 

It is clear that public opinion (popular evalution) and 
scientific evaluation are both essential to the development 
of probation and parole work. What I shall try to do is 
to present an analysis of how these two forces were 
used in the development of major services in one state, 
Pennsylvania. I shall be concerned with parole, with the 
juvenile probation and detention services. None of these 
have been short term programs. Some of them repre- 
sent efforts of ten or twenty years. 

Let us begin with parole. In the twenties, a quarter 
of a century ago, we were concerned in Pennsylvania 
with setting up a state parole service. Two commissions 
were appointed by successive sessions of the General 
Assembly, our state legislature. One was a crime com- 
mission, largely a citizen committee; the other was a 
parole commission, manned by members of the legislature 
themselves. Our task, as a citizen organization, was first 
to stimulate the appointment of the bodies, and then to 
do a fact finding job for them. The result was the set- 
ting up of a state parole service under the Board of 
Pardons. 

After the state parole service had been in operation 
for five years, it was evident to that segment of the 
public interested in its operation and concerned with its 
success, that the program was unsatisfactory. It was 
then a triple arrangement, with the institutions recom- 
mending parole, the pardon board approving, and the 
attorney general supervising the parole agents. After a 
careful statewide study, we pointed out its weakness 
both in administrative management and in lack of case 
service and qualified personnel. The newspapers gave a 
great deal of help here. One metropolitan paper pub- 
lished our report in detail. It was not a gathering of 
opinion about the service; it was a factual analysis, from 
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official records, of faulty organization and operation. 
The result was that in 1941 a unified State Parole Board 
was created with a staff under a state supervisor of 
parole. Despite an upset in 1943, that program has been 
carried forward honestly, courageously and with a quali- 
fied staff. It is now headed by Henry C. Hill, long ex- 
perienced in the prison field both on the national and 
state level, and has a parole staff selected by civil service 
working under the leadership of George 1. Giardini, well 
known to us all. With the sincere cooperation of the 
parole board, we continued our studies of parole by ob- 
serving the operation of the service. For this purpose 
we used their records and our own records of 14,000 
state prisoners as they were paroled. 


Record Study 

In 1934 our organization, the Pennsylvania Committee 
on Penal Affairs, had been given an unusual and unique 
opportunity to examine in detail the records of 13,899 
men convicted by the Philadelphia criminal courts. All 
the commitments were sentences of two years or more 
to the Eastern State Penitentiary and the Philadelphia 
County Prison. Our study covered the decade from 1924 
to 1933. We transcribed an individual record of each 
case, which was filed with all available data. 

In 1945 after the State Parole Board was set up, 
twenty-one years after the first commitments were made, 
and twelve years since the last man was sentenced to 
these institutions, we began a study of the outcome of 
parole for a large block of these cases. From July 1945 
to February 1946, records were examined of approx- 
imately 5500 paroled men who had been convicted of 
major property crimes. Of these, 1409, or approximately 
25 per cent, who had been paroled or were eligible for 
parole were selected for special follow-up study. Thus 
it was possible to study the conduct of these men after 
they were paroled from prison over a very long period 
of time. 
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In order to examine the conduct of men released on 
parole, the records of the state parole department were 
examined, both in the Philadelphia office and the state 
office in Harrisburg, and compared with the data which 
we had compiled in 1934. New information was also 
obtained from the criminal courts which had committed 
the offenders, from the Eastern State Penitentiary and 
from the Philadelphia County Prison where they were 
sentenced. The Identification Bureau of the Philadel- 
phia police department gave us data on subsequent com- 
mitments. We obtained also FBI records showing of- 
fenses and violations committed outside of Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania by the parolees. The cooperation of 
these agencies and departments made it possible to get 
a comprehensive picture of the conduct of the parolees 
for the entire period of time under study. 

I can only give here a brief summary of the voluminous 
material compiled. At the end of our follow-up period 
we found that 786 of the 1400 men had gone through 
parole without new violation, 450 violated parole during 
the parole period, and 166 committed new crimes after 
they had completed their parole periods. Sixty-eight per 
cent of the first offenders on parole were still first of- 
fenders, and 45 per cent of the recidivists on parole 
continued to repeat. Of the 450 parole violators, 286 or 
two-thirds violated within less than two years; of the 
284 recidivists, 183 or 70 per cent, and of the 166 first 
offenders, 103 or 60 per cent, violated within less than 
two years. One hundred and sixty-six offenders committed 
a new offense within two years after completion of pa- 
role. 

At the end of the follow-up period, the parolees were 
living in Philadelphia and other cities in Pennsylvania, 
and in states as far away as California and Florida. This 
group was actively reporting to the agents of the parole 
board or to the probation officers of the quarter sessions 
courts in nearby counties, or they were reporting to 
parole officers in other states under the interstate com- 
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pact plan of supervising parolees. Included in this group 
were also 72 parolees originally sentenced for long terms; 
they would still be in prison if their minimum sentences 
had not been commuted by the Board of Pardons. In 
addition to those currently reporting and those no longer 
required to be under supervision, 143 or 12 per cent 
were now incarcerated in penal institutions of Pennsyl- 
vania, seven in institutions in other states, two had been 
returned to mental hospitals for treatment and two were 
in hospitals for the criminal insane. 


Creating Public Opinion 


How was this material used to create public opinion? 
Before we published the study we gave it to a leading 
newspaper in Philadelphia in order to have the facts 
and figures interpreted for the layman, the man in the 
street. We did not want a news story but an interpretive 
series of articles and the stories were so written. In the 
summer of 1947 the Philadelphia Inquirer used the 


material of this study in a series of articles. Their 
analysis was made by two well known writers on public 
affairs in Philadelphia, John M. McCullough and Ralph 
Cropper, especially assigned to this task by the editors. 
In addition to figures we supplied them, they used mate- 
rial they had gathered from the parole board and other 
sources. Their interpretation is as follows: 


The Pennsylvania Committee on Penal Affairs of the Public 
Charities Association recently completed, but has not yet pub- 
lished, an extraordinary survey of the eventful fate of 1402 
men committed to the Eastern State Penitentiary and the 
Philadelphia County Prison and paroled through the period 
1926-33. The survey, begun last fall and completed early 
this year, thus provides a twenty-one year history of 1402 
criminals who passed through the parole process. 

What happened to them? Seven hundred eighty-six did not 
violate their parole. Four hundred fifty did violate their pa- 
role. One hundred sixty-six committed new crimes after ex- 
piration of their parole terms. 

It should be pointed out that an offender remains under 
supervision for the balance of his maximum term. Thus if he 
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has a two and a half to five year sentence and is released in 
two and a half years, he remains on parole for two and a half 
years, barring violation or commission of a new crime. 

But on the basis of its own figures, let’s see what 67.8 per 
cent success would mean in terms of annual cost today. The 
first assumption is that an average of 7000 men and women 
are on parole in Pennsylvania annually, close enough for pur- 
pose of comparison. Now, apply the 1926-33 percentages: 

First, there are +746 man-years free of crime—67.8 per cent 
of 7000. There are 2254 years of new confinement—32.2 
per cent of 7000. 

The 4746 men who remained in good standing for one year 
cost the state’s taxpayers $361,645.20 on parole. If they had 
remained in prison they would have cost $3,191,685, so there’s 
a net saving of $2,830,039.80. 

The 2254 who violated parole—and we're assuming the 
improbable condition that they violated on the very first day 
of release and were promptly re-confined—cost the taxpayers 
$1,415,715. Thus, on the entire transaction, the state saved 
itself $1,414,324.80 (two and one-third times the entire budget 
of the board for last year). 

Evaluating the value of parole solely from the cost point of 
view manifestly is distorting it—something like estimating the 
value of religion on the basis of a church’s budget. 

Even the 450 men who violated parole managed to accumu- 
late “good time”—that is, time during which they were in 
good standing under supervision—amounting to more than 836 
years. If the 952 who did not violate their paroles were under 
supervision for an average of two years each (probably a very 
conservative estimate), they added 1904 “good years” before 
falling by the wayside. 

That’s a total of 3433 years (836 plus 1904 plus 693) for 
2704 years of which society paid at the rate of $76.20 a year 
instead of paying $672.50 for keeping the whole group in 
prison—a net gain in dollars alone of $2,099,904.50 or three 
and one-half times the total cost of the parole system last year. 


To the staff of this Philadelphia newspaper, the sig- 
nificance of the statistics seems obvious. The better the 
supervision, the lower the rate of violation. They con- 
clude that “the man who completes his parole term under 
supervision without violation is a whole lot better risk 
to continue as a law-abiding citizen when finally he is 
‘on his own’.” 

Their conclusion was that parole supervision paid 
dividends. That the actual success may have been even 
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greater than our figures show can be inferred from the 
fact that parole supervision was not effective for the years 
of our study before the parole board was set up in 1941. 
During those prior five years parole supervision was 
negative at best and on paper at worst. McCullough 
and Cropper went beyond our investigation. They in- 
terviewed parole board members and staff and came to 
the conclusion that 85 per cent of the parolees succeeded 
in making good on parole during the period of operation 
since the board was created. Our figures had shown suc- 
cessful outcome in two out of three cases over a long 
period of time. The difference in figures may be due to 
the fact that the supplementary examination by the news- 
paper men covered a much shorter period of supervision 
than did our study. 


Attack on the Board 


As soon as the board was created, it was attacked both 
as to justification of its work and the constitutionality 
of the law. Our studies of release procedure and of the 
history of parole and “good time” in Pennsylvania en- 
abled us to give the peno-legal philosophy of its job and 
its grounding in history. The Superior Court took a 
forward-looking view. The jurists and the attorney gen- 
eral in their position in favor of the parole board’s con- 
stitutionality used the penological material and references 
which we supplied at the request of their staffs. 

Later our continuing investigations were helpful to 
the board. They convinced a police chief in a large city 
in the western part of the state that he was mistaken in 
his criticism. He had been “agin” the idea. When a 
newspaper in the eastern part of the state demanded an 
investigation of the board because of an attack on it 
inspired in the main by political considerations, the figures 
we had amassed blew the charges of inefficiency out of 
the window, after our rejoinder was published. 

The effectiveness of a parole system depends in large 
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measure on public opinion to support it. When there is 
recognition of the value of parole, of the need for ade- 
quate and qualified investigatory and supervisory per- 
sonnel and for an expenditure of a reasonable amount 
of tax money for that purpose, then we can get good 
parole service. To that end it is necessary for parole 
administrators and concerned citizen groups to gather 
data, present facts, and make analyses that will bring 
light and understanding to the public mind. For this 
purpose we need more regular compilation of statistical 
material, and perhaps more than that, studies of pro- 
cesses in order that we may learn how parolees respond 
to parole treatment. Just as professional and business 
men make public the results of their activities and present 
studies to their confreres and to laymen, so must those 
concerned with parole, whether in official or private 
capacity, also interpret to the public results of parole 
treatment and outcome. We cannot hope to evolve a 
system by which we can insure the success of parole in 
individual cases, but we can get closer and closer to a 
sound and practical program of individualized treatment 
as we examine and evaluate parole methods and admin- 
istration, and make use of the results of such develop- 
mental research to improve our work. 


Probation Then and Now 


It may be that a concerned citizen, even a judge, wish- 
ing to form an opinion of the value of the probation 
system and its methods, instead of turning to the National 
Probation and Parole Association for up-to-date scien- 
tific interpretation may perchance turn to the pages of 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica. If he consults what is still 
considered the best edition, that of 1911, he will find 
the work of the American probation officer described and 
highly commended. 

He will learn that the officer gets jobs for his proteges. 
Indeed, he collects their wages, turning over the larger 
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portion of them to the wives and giving only a small 
portion to the man on probation, keeping another small 
portion of the man’s weekly salary and saving it for the 
probationer until the day of his release from oversight. 
He visits the probationer at his place of work. 

Today, no professional probation worker will recog- 
nize this picture of probation work. However, there are 
still too many probation officers in our courts today 
whose reports consist of money collected on court orders 
in fines and costs, with a great blank in the report as to 
investigation, supervision and casework. The millions 
of dollars collected are not necessarily evidence of good 
probation work, nor does any report ever show a per- 
centage collected of the total support orders made or 
total fines assessed. 

We should compare this emphasis on the economics 
of probation and the direction of the work given by the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica with the report of the Profes- 
sional Council of the NPPA which is advocating mod- 
ern casework methods and professional training. 


Older Adolescents 


When the juvenile court age was raised to eighteen 
in Pennsylvania, wide opposition was registered by those 
who felt that there were many sixteen and seventeen year 
old criminals or felons (as some called them) who would 
rob and slay only to be freed by a tender hearted but 
unwise juvenile court judge. We demonstrated the need 
for juvenile court and probation procedure for these age 
groups by analyzing the number of cases in the criminal 
court in the sixteen and seventeen year brackets. But it 
took long patient work to have the legislation passed in 
1939. From 1941 to 1945 attempts were made to amend 
the statute and to reduce the age to sixteen again. 

Two studies were made by us. One was suggested by 
Robert Taber, then chief probation officer in the Muni- 
cipal Court. An examination was made of the records 
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of sixteen and seventeen year old boys in criminal court 
before the juvenile division of the Municipal Court of 
Philadelphia took these cases over. It showed that boys 
of these ages, tried in Quarter Sessions Court, were most 
often released by the juries. When the juvenile judge 
took over we found that more sixteen and seventeen year 
old boys were placed in institutions after investigation 
of their cases by the judge and probation staff and more 
were placed on probation. None were discharged out- 
right as in the criminal court. A study of rural areas 
showed that there was no service for the incorrigible 
and so-called wayward boy and girl before the juvenile 
court took over this function. The legislation was not 
repealed. 

Our house of detention in Philadelphia is closely tied 
up with the juvenile court and its probation department. 
For many years the judges and the house of detention 
board demanded a new home. To help in this effort we 
were asked to make two detailed studies of detention 
home conditions, management, facilities, intake, etc. One 
was made in 1940 and the other in 1944. Population 
figures were gathered as to daily intake and weekly in- 
take, and comparisons were made from year to year. 
Capacity and occupancy were correlated. I will not give 
you the figures. 

It was clear that there was overcrowding, lack of 
facilities, lack of recreation, little opportunity for leisure 
time activities, limited clinical study of cases due to lack 
of supervised observation. There was no separation of 
feebleminded and serious problem cases from the rest 
of the population. Corridors were used for dormitories. 

Boys between the ages of sixteen and seventeen were 
in jail because there was no room in the house of deten- 
tion, and for the same reason, older girls were housed 
with women misdemeanants in the detention home for 
sex offenders and prostitutes. The city fathers, however, 
were reluctant to spend money on detention. The post- 
depression period and then the war were the excuses. 
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A New Detention Home 


Our report was well received by the board but attracted 
little public attention until one of our leading papers en- 
tered upon a delinquency crusade. Our material was 
turned over to a group of special writers who were 
assigned to the problem. Our data were used as am- 
munition, although the newspaper crusade went far be- 
yond the need for a detention home. Much territory 
was covered, including care for children in detention, 
state care for the feebleminded and for psychopaths. 
Heart interest stories and stories that would touch the 
public’s sensitivity to children’s needs were frankly labeled 
“some sob stories.”” The ace reporters discovered Jo-Jo 
Green, a feebleminded child in the house of detention, 
and spread that story luridly in a number of editions. 
The public became confused as to the solution, but it was 
aroused. 

Democratic and Republican city councilmen vied in 
debate. They emphasized the need for the improvement 
of conditions in the “crowded and bulging house of de- 
tention.” They also called for “control of delinquency 
at its source.” They. asked for “education of parents.” 
They demanded more women police officers. The end 
result, however, was that the city council voted action 
on the house of detention and gave the board a piece of 
land on the parkway on which to build it. 

Suddenly a group of our “best citizens’ objected to 
the site. They did not wish a penal institution, as they 
called it, on the parkway. Some of our city planners who 
were interested in city beauty and available traffic lanes 
to the city center objected to it as interfering with their 
plans. Even civic workers joined in the controversy. We 
called meetings. Judge Frank Smith of the Court of 
Common Pleas did a powerful job of interpreting the 
house of detention as a study center for children await- 
ing hearing in juvenile court. The site controversy was 
finally settled by moving across the street from the old 
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site with an agreement that while it would be on the 
parkway the entrance would be on a side street. 

Legislation was introduced to provide facilities for 
children up to eighteen. The law previously had not been 
clear. A modern architect has been obtained for the 
home. He has laid out adequate quarters, both single 
rooms and dormitories according to the need of individ- 
ual children, clinics for study and classification, outside 
and inside areas for recreation, dayrooms and classrooms. 
The interest had been so great that an institution of 300 
beds had been suggested, but the figures on population 
which we had collected were used by the architect and 
as a result it was decided to set up an institution for 150 
children, leaving room for future expansion. To make 
it clear that it was not to be a place of custody only, the 
name of the institution was changed to Youth Study 
Center and as such it appears on the city plan. 

The success of the program was made possible by 
moral fervor backed by facts faithfully gathered by peo- 
ple willing to think through a plan and support a pro- 
gram based on demonstrated need. During the course 
of this procedure mere figures did not speak for them- 
selves, specialists were called in to help in the interpreta- 
tion of the need. Walter Rome of the Pittsburgh de- 
tention home came, Austin H. MacCormick came from 
New York, Sherwood Norman of the National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association gave advice which was in- 
terpreted in the public press. He is still helping us to 
great advantage. 


Prediction in Probation and Parole 


Let me refer only briefly to a scientific method that is 
much used throughout the country. I speak of probation 
and parole prediction, parole prediction being more fre- 
quently referred to and used than probation prediction. 
Briefly this is a scientific effort to set up tables of ex- 
pectancy to indicate what we might expect of a particular 
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probationer or parolee in terms of his known assets and 
liabilities and compared with experience tables in other 
cases. The scale of prediction is based on tables set up 
from examination of records of outcome of probation 
and parole in a series of other cases, as compared with 
factors in the probationer’s criminal and social life, in 
order to indicate the possibility of success or failure. 

This method is akin in general to that used in the 
compilation of life insurance actuarial tables. Professors 
Ernest W. Burgess of Chicago, George B. Vold of Min- 
nesota, Sheldon Glueck of Massachusetts and others have 
written on the subject In Illinois the prediction method 
is used in connection with the release of parolees. It has 
been made so much a part of the system that the workers 
have been called parole actuaries, using a term taken 
from life insurance. Here is a sincere effort to make the 
work of probation and parole scientific. None of those 
advocating it feel that they have all the answers as yet. 
Constant testing of results is going on. Professor Michael 
Hakeem has recently tested the success of the tables 
made in Illinois and compiled by Burgess. He found that 
outcome correlated closely with the prediction. Pro- 
fessor Glueck’s tables have been validated by studies 
made by the army. Much study and investigation re- 
mains to be done in this field before we can accept it. 
One thinks of the many variables and intangibles in in- 
dividual cases and also of the fact that human conduct 
is not measurable as we sometimes hope it may be. Our 
chief reliance must still be on the casework method, but 
that method will obtain help from a scheme of parole 
prediction as we improve it. 

We are not concerned with the merits of prediction 
tables. However, we made a special study of 225 of the 
1409 men paroled in our state. They had been given a 
prediction prognosis by the prison psychologist during 
their stay in prison. We examined the outcome of parole 
as related to the prediction by the psychologist. -_ 225 
men were out 12 to 21 years. 
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The study served to indicate: 


1, 
2. 


3. 


The first offender is a safer risk than the recidivist. 
Men with poorer prognoses tended to violate pa- 
role sooner than the men with better prognoses. 
Practically all recidivism occured within three and 
a half years of parole. 

The most important problems revealed in the prog- 
noses were the need for guidance and aid and the 
correction of antisocial attitudes. 

The study indicates that prognoses can be of defi- 
nite value to the prison administrator in recom- 
mending parole, to the pardoning authority in 
granting parole, and to the parole officers in their 
supervision of parolees. 


Public Opinion and Research 


In summing up, what are the points to be made in 
relation to popular and scientific evaluation of probation 


and parole? 


1, 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Both popular (public opinion) and scientific eval- 
uation have their place in probation and parole 
services. 

Popular evaluation expressed in terms of informed 
public opinion is essential to the growth and expan- 
sion of probation and parole services and to re- 
lated activities—the detention of juveniles, crime 
prevention. 

Scientific evaluation is the ammunition which we 
collect in order to create informed public opinion. 
Evaluation in terms of public opinion and scientific 
study must be a continuing process in order that it 
may be used in all stages of the development of 
probation and parole programs. For example, it is 
necessary to have sound public opinion and scientific 
study before we recommend legislation or before 
we urge community action in reference to any plan 
or program. Again, for example, after our legis- 
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lation has been passed successfully, it is still neces- 


sary to continue study and evaluation in order to 
develop effectively the service set up by legislation. 
The promotion of probation and parole through 
pure propaganda is a thing of the past. Now that 
probation and parole are established professions, 
they must grow by constructive criticism with the 
aid of developmental research, discussion, meeting 


of minds. 


Neither popular evaluation in terms of public opin- 
ion nor scientific evaluation are worth anything to 
us except insofar as they result in action. Making 
a survey for the sake of the survey has no value. 
Expression of popular opinion is purposeless if it 


does not result in action. 
For evaluation we need: 


scientific studies in the 


field of probation and parole by agencies created 
especially to do a continuous job in our states and 
communities; research conducted by our probation 
and parole services and by our state correctional 
departments. We need also informed public opin- 
ion created by disinterested agencies, and coopera- 
tion of trained and intelligent newspaper writers 
in interpreting a professional job of probation and 


parole. 


There are two extremes of evaluation: a) the 
popular point of view, which is immediate and 
often emotional but has drive and fervor; or b) 
the scientific prediction of probation and parole, 
which is still to be demonstrated practically but 
has great promise for the future if it can be joined 
to the casework program in probation and parole 


work. 


collar? 


Law and Social Control 
GeorGE H. DEssIon 
Professor of Law, Yale University 


MPLICIT in the sheer existence of an organization 

such as the National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion is an awareness of how much our preferred form of 
public order depends on an increasingly enlightened ad- 
ministration of legal sanctions. Its activities ally it with 
the intensifying contemporary effort to advance our 
knowledge of sanction use and sanction response, and 
to expand our national resource of professional know- 
how in this critical area of governance. | share its belief 
in the socially productive potential of intelligent sanction 
administration, and in the necessity for inquiry on a 
scientific level which draws on all relevant social disci- 
plines to enhance that potential. 

Since we are speaking of law as an instrument for 
social control our obvious concern is with what the so- 
ciologists call negative sanctions. All of the criminal law 
penalties, probation and parole included, fall into this 
category, as indeed do most of the civil remedies—dam- 
age verdicts, injunctions and administrative orders, for- 
feitures of property, of licenses and franchises or of 
office, deportation, commitment of juvenile delinquents 
and of the mentally ill, the appointment of conservators, 
and so on. All of these procedures involve some de- 
privation if not a major or total incapacitation of the 
person. But of course law is not confined to negative 
sanctions. The value pattern of this culture, as reflected 
in our federal and state constitutions, assigns a prime 
value to the dignity and wellbeing of the individual. It 
follows that positive sanctions, or incentives— to say 
nothing of less depriving as against more depriving 
sanctions — will always be preferred to the extent that 
they serve the overall purpose. The objective is to im- 
prove the position of individuals generally, and depriva- 
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tions must be evaluated in these terms. To borrow from 
some of the commentators on the Napoleonic Code, we 
are interested in the economical use of deprivations, 
which is another way of saying that the deprivation of 
an individual’s value position is justifiable only when it 
results in a gain in the value position of individuals more 
generally. 

That negative sanctions can be used in a productive 
way—which is to say that there are recurring types of 
situations in which a net value gain (measured in terms 
of the shaping and distribution of the values of the cul- 
ture) can most economically be achieved by a discrim- 
inating application of value-depriving sanctions—is a 
basic hypothesis. I do not assume its validity, but merely 
observe that in all contemporary societies recourse to 
negative sanctions is the ultimate response of power and 
authority to criminal activities or deviational behavior 
deemed dangerously destructive of the values sought by 
power and authority to be maximized or at least main- 
tained. 

A corollary hypothesis is that the net result of each 
such sanctioning transaction is a gain or loss in the value 
position of those on behalf of whom the sanction is in- 
voked, depending on the effectiveness of the sanction in 
the situation. This too I take from our culture, observ- 
ing that in policy controversies involving issues of civil 
liberty in our own and other known societies the hypothe- 
sis is typically adopted as a premise by both sides, dis- 
agreement being expressed in the form of conflicting 
evaluations of the effects of negative sanctioning in the 
particular situation. 

But can there be an affirmative policy contemplating 
the use of negative ‘sanctions consistent with the wide- 
spread rejection, here and in other nations which share 
western culture, of punishment as an accepted instrument 
of law? There is no question about the rejection, and 
this rejection is thought to derive from hard experience 
as well as sensitivity of feeling. I suggest that there is 
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no inconsistency. We must distinguish between a de- 
priving measure inflicted in whole or in part by way of 
end in a situation where no less depriving measure is 
available by way of alternative or equivalent, and a de- 
priving measure inflicted in whole or in part by way of 
outlet for feelings of aggression. The punishment which 
we reject refers to this latter type of situation—that 
wherein the accused is not merely being proceeded against 
in the interest of maintaining public order with a mini- 
mum of unpleasantness, but where on the contrary he is 
serving as a target for all sorts of pent up aggression 
born of frustrations for which he is in no way responsible. 


Ambivalence and Negativism 


Exploration of the positive potential of negative 
sanctions must also take into account a certain prevalent 
ambivalence of attitude with respect to them. A depriv- 
ing sanction, like the disturbing deviation which provokes 
the sanctioning response, tends at once to fascinate and 
repel. The ambivalence generates a whole set of nega- 
tive attitudes toward sanction administration. Law and 
criminology have, indeed, come to speak of social pro- 
tection (through deterrence and rehabilitation, when 
possible, and otherwise through incapacitation) rather 
than in the older symbols of vengeance, retribution and 
expiation. But the cast of the formulation is still negative, 
the end being expressed in defensive terms. 

To dispel this negativism is one of the conditions of 
more productive sanction administration. One of the 
sources of this negativism appears to consist in our con- 
tinued adherence to use of the term criminal to categorize 
sanctioned behavior, sanctions and sanctioned individ- 
uals. The term is freighted with connotations of igno- 
rance, fear and brutality, and reminiscent of sanctions 
with age-old roots in primitive superstition and mystical 
belief. There is reason to believe that its symbolic effect 
is to defeat the deterrence of others by breaking identifi- 
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cation with the offender against whom the sanctions are 
invoked, and conversely, to restrict the application of 
sanctions to individuals with whom persons representa- 
tive of the culture feel little or no identification. Re- 
habilitation of a sanctioned subject is likewise impeded, 
since the symbol overloads his sense of guilt or appears 
to him as hypocrisy. 

A comparison of sanctions legally classified as civil 
points in the same direction. The conventional assump- 
tion that criminal and civil sanctions differ in nature as 
well as in purpose does not square with the facts. Value 
deprivations of great severity are common to both. In 
some situations the applicable civil sanctions (denatural- 
ization, deportation, or indefinite commitment of indi- 
viduals, for example) are far more depriving than any 
applicable criminal sanctions. Classification of the sanc- 
tion as civil, moreover, automatically deprives the person 
against whom it is invoked of the special constitutional 
and procedural safeguards accorded one against whom 
a criminal sanction is invoked. 

The attitudes and approach which I am suggesting 
are not particularly novel. I have said little, for example, 
which was not said by Jeremy Bentham a long time ago. 
The question now is how we may move from conception 


and approach to accepted operational patterns for ad- 
ministrative action. 


Studying Results 


It seems to me that one of our needs is for a more 
continuing audit of the consequences of administrative 
operations in this field. The agencies of the criminal 
law—from police and prosecutors’ offices on through 
parole, commutation and pardon authorities—need co 
think of themselves and to have their work periodically 
evaluated on the assumption that they are engaged in 
something more than defensive operations, that they 
have in fact a productive and even creative function to 
perform. Here current public reporting procedures fall 
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short. They tell us about complaints received, proceed- 
ings brought, and case dispositions, frequently with a 
considerable breakdown; but how much do they tell us 
about results? Are the tolerances for any given type of 
criminality being increased or decreased during a given 
period, and what is the relationship between these phe- 
nomena and the measures applied by our authorities? 
An auditor would want to know these things. I suggest 
to you that our official reporting is such that one can 
rarely determine whether we are operating in the black 
or the red. 

I doubt that we can longer afford this sort of hit and 
miss operation. As societies have grown more complex 
we have witnessed an increasing resort to negative sanc- 
tion controls, but it is also observable that despite this 
trend of increasing resort, negative sanctioning methods 
as we know them are by no means well adapted to many 
of the situations in which they are employed and not 
infrequently fail to serve the desired ends. Typically, 
indeed, we invoke criminal sanctions not so much because 
we are skilled in their use as because alternative proced- 
ures appear ineffective or are lacking completely. 

The urgency today to maintain and expand the domain 
of public order in the interest of a maximum preservation 
of basic values in the face of internal and external culture 
conflicts, is apparent. Two phases are involved: first, 
the forecasting and elimination of major sources of fric- 
tion; and second, the deterrence, rehabilitation or in- 
capacitation of those who, having proved unamenable to 
non-penal preventive controls, threaten the public peace 
and order. Effective policy requires a systematic re- 
evaluation of this latter group of procedures, with full 
consciousness that the result may be to minimize rather 
than aggrandize the tendency to rely upon some or all 
of them. 

Areas of friction which I have in mind include con- 
temporary conflicts of political ideologies, of labor and 
management, of big and little business, race-culture and 
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international power conflicts. The control problems 
posed in these areas differ from those posed by the or- 
dinary common crimes in that the behavior one seeks to 
discourage is likely to be of very frequent occurrence, 
being representative of the culture, of the counter-culture, 
or mixed, rather than alien to the culture. Problems in 
the strategy of mass enforcement come to the fore, and 
penal measures tend to be employed as secondary or 
ultimate sanctions, selectively, and in conjunction with 
other modes of control. In such situations it is apparent 
that a control program, to be effective, must be scien- 
tifically engineered. 

The inquiry into technique must nevertheless draw 
heavily upon the experience with criminal law in the 
older fields which shaped its development. For that ag- 
gregate of shared ideas, attitudes and patterns of behav- 
ior which we call criminal law represents all that men 
have so far learned about “keeping the peace”’ in situa- 
tions where other social controls are lacking or fail. 
When the law fails, resort on the local level is to martial 
rule—or revolution; and on the international level, to 
war. 

To speak of the technique of public order may suggest 
a contradiction in terms. The shapes which penal meas- 
ures and enforcement programs may assume are many 
and varied; and information concerning the effects of 
contemporary experiments in this field is for the most 
part subjective. One should neither hope nor desire to 
produce a simple formula, suited to all enforcement 
situations, and susceptible of satisfactory application by 
anyone. But the fact remains that critical discussion of 
particular legislative proposals, administrative enforce- 
ment programs or the strategy of handling a particular 
case, invariably takes its point of departure from some 
supposedly established proposition of policy and tech- 
nique, usually without reference to the authority or basis 
for the proposition. 

Central to serious investigation along the lines pro- 
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posed is a consistent body of workable ideas concerning 
criminal law and public order. Useful thinking here calls 
for a conception of criminal law that transcends the 
peculiarities of any one system, and enables us to benefit 
by the comparative investigation of other systems. 
Prevalent hypotheses need to be subjected to the disci- 
pline of data gathered from many countries, many periods 
in history and many forms of human culture. 

We know that many societies (at various times and 
places) do the following: 


a) Recognize that deviations from certain standards 
of conduct threaten the community (the system of 
public order as a whole) ; 

b) Invoke collective methods of dealing with such 
non-conformers ; 

c) Inflict measures of incapacitation upon the non- 
conformers, and to this end rely eventually upon 
deprivation of status and privilege either perman- 
ently or pending transformation of the individual 
into a conforming personality. 


Conceived in this way, criminal law presents certain 
important aspects: first, it is not universal; some socie- 
ties have no collective proceedings for coping with non- 
conformers, much as humanity as a whole still lacks 
established ways of defining and dealing with offenses. 
A searching question for investigation is: what factors 
favor (or work against) the delegation of authority to 
define standards in the name of the whole and to apply 
them on behalf of the community ? 

A second important aspect of the criminal law consists 
in the two-edged character of its sanctions, resting as 
they do on the use of force to preserve peace. Obviously, 
the use of these sanctions in such a way as to preserve 
any given aspects of a culture which may be threatened 
presupposes a broad understanding of the dynamics of 
culture change. Another searching question for investi- 
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gation is therefore: what factors determine why be- 
havior at one time regarded as criminal comes to be 
considered tolerable or even respectable, and vice versa? 

In a period of world crisis, with advances in technology 
forcing an accelerated social change, the public order 
problem may be posed in terms of a maximum preserva- 
tion of basic values in the process of such change. In 
our culture the values of individualism, of freedom in 
the senses in which we use the term, may be taken as 
basic; and the value-preservation problem expressed as 
one of insuring wide rather than narrow participation 
in the making of key decisions which affect large numbers 
of individuals. But effective participation depends not 
merely on formal opportunity. It depends on information 
and intelligence as well. To the basic friction-preventing 
problems suggested above an underlying problem in the 
preservation of public order in the interest of progressive 
ends may now be added: this problem is to insure an 
adequate flow of objective information and intelligence 
through the major channels of communication to all who 
participate in the making of key decisions affecting the 
course of adjustment or change in the society. 

To evaluate policies and administration we must have 
ways of testing effects. Administration must utilize pro- 
cedures for the recurrent appraisal of relevant shifts in 
value expectations and structures of identification in so- 
ciety, and other reporting procedures to permit a con- 
tinuing audit of administrative operations. For these 
techniques administration must turn to applied social 
science. Procedures for the sampling of public opinion 
and for the forecasting of tension levels have already 
been developed to the point of usefulness in other con- 
texts, and operational indices of the wealth value are 
already utilized in the economic realm. For our pur- 
poses, comparable indices of such culture-personality 
values as wellbeing, power, respect and enlightenment 
will have to be devised. 

I have been speaking of the creative potentialities of 
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our developing social science and technology, and of the 
fuller realization of those potentialities which is within 
our grasp. One need but consider the police states of 
our time to realize, however, that social like physical 
science can be turned to destructive ends. The bald fact 
is that social science has enormously enhanced the power 
of those who can use it to manipulate the attitudes and 
behavior of individuals in society. To glimpse the poten- 
tialities for social control of a more scientific use of 
negative sanctions is to sense a new urgency that such 
use be turned and confined to creative ends. 
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Federal Security Agency 


Y mind goes back to the early days of the Federal 

Children’s Bureau, when pioneer studies were 
made of the jurisdiction, organization, and administra- 
tion of courts hearing children’s cases. The Act of 
Congress of 1912 creating the Children’s Bureau defined 
its function as that of “investigating and reporting on 
all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and 
child life,” and specifically mentioned juvenile courts in 
the list of subjects of study included in the law. The 
first chief of the Children’s Bureau, Julia C. Lathrop, 
had been one of the leaders in the establishment in 1899 
of the Cook County (Chicago) Juvenile Court, the event 
which is generally accepted as marking the beginning 
of the juvenile court movement. Miss Lathrop, Judge 
Julian Mack, Bernard Flexner and others outlined 
clearly the legal and social functions of the new institu- 
tion. Its chief contribution, in Miss Lathrop’s words, 
was to be that of “making the child visible,” since the 
child himself and not the offense committed was the 
subject of the court’s concern. The first annual report 
of the chief of the Children’s Bureau called attention 
to the inequality of operation of juvenile court laws and 
the undue confidence placed in the bare existence of laws, 
with resulting inadequate provision for carrying them 
out. Mention was also made of the lack of proper 
facilities for the care of certain types of children; for 
example, the feebleminded child brought to court as 
delinquent. 
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The first task of the Children’s Bureau was to get 
together the laws relating to juvenile courts, and the 
next to find out where special organization for dealing 
with children’s cases had been instituted. No one knew 
the extent to which the juvenile court movement had 
taken hold since its inception a decade and a half earlier. 
A nationwide study was made of courts hearing chil- 
dren’s cases, followed by more intensive studies of ten 
courts, made by Emma O. Lundberg and Katharine 
Lenroot. These studies revealed great diversity in juris- 
diction, organization, procedure, and methods, and led 
to conferences on juvenile court standards conducted 
under the joint auspices of the National Probation Asso- 
ciation and the Children’s Bureau. These conferences 
based their final discussions on the work of a committee 
appointed by the chief of the Children’s Bureau to 
formulate standards which were adopted in 1923. They 
formed the basis for the work of a committee appointed 
by the National Probation Association to draft the 
Standard Juvenile Court Act, which with certain re- 
visions still stands as a guide for legislation in this field. 

Later, with the cooperation of the juvenile courts and 
the National Probation Association, a uniform method 
of reporting juvenile court statistics was developed and 
widely applied. The Children’s Bureau and the National 
Probation Association have both assisted state and local 
bodies engaged in studying juvenile court laws and their 
administration. Through the publication of bulletins, 
both technical and popular, information assembled in 
studies, legal research, and reporting of statistical data 
has been made available. 

At the annual meeting of the National Probation 
Association in 1936, one year after the passage of the 
Social Security Act, I spoke on the government and the 
child in need and pointed out that ‘“‘the method of the 
juvenile court, involving, in the words of Grace Abbott, 
the principle that all children can be treated alike only 
if all are treated differently, is essentially the method of 
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casework.” I should like to quote further from this 
statement: 

“The early juvenile courts set up no means of actually 
caring for children, depending upon institutions, public 
and private child-placing agencies, volunteer service, and 
other organizations of the community to minister to the 
particular needs of the children with whom they dealt. 
But they soon learned the meagerness of the resources 
which were available to them, and developed, first, pro- 
bation service as an integral part of the court adminis- 
tration, then detention homes operated in close relation 
to the court. Later the courts fostered, through finan- 
cial assistance provided from private sources, the first 
specialized psychiatric services for children in the United 
States.” 

The juvenile courts learned very soon that poverty 
and delinquency were often opposite sides of the same 
coin, and that the interests of children could not be ade- 
quately safeguarded when lack of income threatened the 
very existence of the family unit. The first public pro- 
vision for financial assistance to children in their own 
homes outside the “poor law” was made as a result of the 
experience of juvenile courts, and many of the early 
‘mothers’ aid laws” were administered by the courts. 


Other Agencies 


It was soon recognized that the juvenile court was 
only one of the agencies needed in a community pro- 
gram for children, and that major responsibility for 
working with children before their problems became 
serious must rest with agencies other than the court— 
particularly the public schools. In 1916 Miss Lathrop 
was chairman of the section on children of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, and the entire 
program was devoted to the schools and their relation 
to social services, juvenile courts, and health agencies. 
In 1919 as president of the conference under its new 
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name, the National Conference of Social Work, Miss 
Lathrop outlined the minimum standards for compre- 
hensive community programs for the health, education, 
and welfare of children, and Calvin Derrick reported 
for a subcommittee of the conference on “Juvenile De- 
linquency as a Community Problem.”’ In the same year 
at the meeting of the National Probation Association, 
Judge Hoffman of the Cincinnati court of domestic re- 
lations and Dr. Woolley of the Cincinnati public schools 
challenged the conference with the proposition that in 
the schools, children with an infinite variety of personal 
and social problems might be studied and assisted, and 
that there, rather than at the later stage at which the 
court came in contact with them, was the logical point 
of attack. 

I have devoted this much time to early beginnings be- 
cause we find in the juvenile court movement a great 
impetus to the development of more effective com- 
munity resources for serving children, and a pushing 
back of the point at which the help of society should 
be brought to bear upon the problems of unadjusted 
childhood. 

As private children’s agencies developed extensive 
experience in providing for children who were destitute, 
orphaned, neglected, or delinquent, in foster homes and 
institutions, they began to see that the developing in- 
sights and skills of social work, if put into operation 
early enough, might make it possible for many children 
to remain with their own parents, particularly if financial 
aid were available when needed. The visiting teacher 
movement in the public schools was stimulated by the 
Commonwealth Fund after the first world war, at the 
same time that it was giving assistance to child guidance 
clinics. These two services furnished additional evidence 
of the possibilities of helping parents and teachers to 
understand and serve all children and bring the resources 
of mental hygiene and social work to the aid of the child 
first beginning to present special problems. 
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State and Federal Aid 


As we began to realize that rural areas as well as big 
cities had children in need of such service, there gradually 
developed recognition of the importance of public pro- 
vision for child welfare work, since private agencies 
operated for the most part in urban areas. In a number 
of states prior to 1935 county child welfare boards or 
departments had been developed, in Alabama on a state- 
wide basis through the cooperation of the state child 
welfare department and the department of education. 
The White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection of 1930 recommended that there be public services 
for children developed in every county or other admin- 
istrative unit, and this recommendation was repeated by 
the 1940 White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy. 

In the meantime, the expansion of trained social work 
personnel and the emphasis on state aid organization 
to meet the relief problems of the depression led to the 
public assistance and maternal and child welfare pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. For the first time, 
and on a continuing basis, federal cooperation with states 
was made available in developing and financing aid to 
dependent children, the outgrowth of the early mothers’ 
pension movement which had originated in the juvenile 
court; and child welfare services, also originating in 
part in juvenile court experience. 

Since 1935 the responsibility of the state for the wel- 
fare and protection of children—earlier expressed in 
various types of legal provision—has been recognized 
in the legislation of every state and territory. Each has 
established a state public welfare agency, or a separate 
division or bureau of welfare in some other state depart- 
ment, to carry out social welfare functions, including 
those related to child welfare. At least half the states 
have county welfare agencies most of which have broad 
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responsibilities for services to dependent, neglected or 
handicapped children. 

Title V, Part 3 of the Social Security Act authorized 
an annual appropriation of $1,500,000 (since 1946, 
$3,500,000) for grants to state public welfare agencies, 
these grants being administered through the United 
States Children’s Bureau. The funds are used for “‘estab- 
lishing, extending, and strengthening, especially in pre- 
dominantly rural areas, public welfare services for the 
protection and care of homeless, dependent, and neglected 
children and children in danger of becoming delinquent.” 
The funds are to be used for paying part of the cost of 
local child welfare services in areas predominantly rural, 
and for state services for the encouragement and assist- 
ance of local services in areas predominantly rural and 
other areas of special need. The money is to be expended 
on the basis of plans developed jointly by the state public 
welfare agency and the Children’s Bureau, and the pro- 
grams must be carried out under the supervision of the 
state public welfare agency. 

The state child welfare programs developed with the 
aid of these federal funds have included (a) local child 
welfare workers in areas predominantly rural and other 
areas of special need, and (b) state supervisory, con- 
sultant, and technical service. Obviously with such lim- 
ited amounts of money, services are far from complete 
as to geographical coverage and as to volume and types 
of service. Only one-fifth of the counties today have the 
full time service of at least one child welfare worker 
paid from public funds. Even where there are workers 
the number is far from sufficient. On June 30, 1946, 
more than half of all full time child welfare workers 
(2228) paid from public funds (the greater part from 
state or local funds), were located in seven states, and 
46 per cent of such workers were in 67 counties having 
cities of 100,000 or more population. 

Although social services for children have been estab- 
lished for a longer time and in greater volume in some 
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states than in others, and in urban areas than in rural, 
in no state or city is there complete coverage of well 
rounded, well developed, and comprehensive programs 
of child welfare services. The program in one state may 
be largely one of foster care, whereas in another state 
resources for foster care may be relatively un- 
developed. 

On the basis of reports from state welfare agencies 
it is estimated that approximately 235,000 children were 
receiving services from state and local public welfare 
agencies on June 30, 1947. In the 42 states for which 
substantially complete reports were available, 42 per cent 
of the children served were living in the homes of parents 
or relatives, 39 per cent in foster family homes, 14 per 
cent in institutions and 5 per cent elsewhere. 


Providing Trained IV orkers 


The heart of the child welfare program is skilled 
service by a person prepared to understand and deal 
with children’s problems. All positions under the child 
welfare program, by regulations of the federal act, must 
be appointed and retained under a merit system. One 
of the greatest limiting factors in the expansion of the 
service has been the shortage of professionally trained 
personnel. To meet this need the states are carrying on 
staff development programs which begin with recruit- 
ment policies, assuring employment of persons either 
with social work training or with the educational back- 
ground required for entrance into such training. These 
programs provide for persons without professional 
preparation a brief period of induction into the work 
of the agency, and make possible periods of professional 
training through educational leave for study in schools 
of social work. For the current fiscal year the states 
have budgeted about $600,000 of federal child welfare 
service funds for educational leave of approximately 500 
members of the staffs of public welfare agencies. 
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Although the child welfare program carried on with 
federal aid has been very limited, it has made notable 
contributions to the acceptance of comprehensive child 
welfare service as part of the responsibility of every 
public welfare agency; to efforts to meet emergency war- 
time problems of child welfare; to increasing the supply 
of trained workers for public welfare services; and to 
the clarification of ideas regarding the nature of a com- 
prehensive public welfare program for all people in need 
of such service. During the war child welfare workers 
were placed in many defense and war production areas. 
Special assistance was given through consultants on the 
state stafis, and aid for certain local programs relating 
to day care of children of employed mothers, juvenile 
delinquency, and other wartime problems. The platform 
of the American Public Welfare Association and the 
provisions of certain legislation that has been pending 
in Congress contain clear recognition of the importance 
of family and adult as well as child welfare services. 
The definition of child welfare services contained in one 
proposal is as follows: ‘‘social services designed to assure 
the welfare of children and to help them overcome prob- 
lems resulting from parental neglect or other circum- 
stances likely to result in dependency, neglect, or juvenile 
delinquency, and care necessary to provide for children 
without parental care and supervision and for children 
requiring temporary care outside of their own homes, 
such care to be given in foster family homes, temporary 
homes, or other facilities needed to supplement home 
care.” Under such a plan aid would not be limited to 
rural areas, but would contemplate the development of 
public welfare services in all areas, urban and rural, over 
a period of time as trained personnel could be made 
available. 


Community Planning 


It is of course essential that in the expansion of these 
programs there be comprehensive community planning 
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in which both public and private social welfare agencies, 
as well as the juvenile court, the schools, health agencies, 
and all other agencies contributing to the health and 
wellbeing of children, will find their place. 

Much has been said in the past few years about the 
respective responsibilities of the courts, the police, and 
the administrative agencies of government. Practical 
application of general principles must of course vary in 
each community in accordance with the stage of develop- 
ment of the various agencies and institutions and the 
resources available. Alice Scott Nutt of the Children’s 
Bureau Social Service Division, last year? reviewed the 
roles of the juvenile court and the public welfare agency 
as follows: 

“In the light of our review I see the juvenile court 
exercising functions primarily judicial and law enforce- 
ment in nature. These include making decisions affecting 
the legal status of a child, as in guardianship, adoption, 
and granting of custody; decisions in controversies re- 
garding custody, and decisions affecting or intervening 
in parental rights when the child’s behavior or the con- 
ditions or circumstances under which he lives appear to 
be such that organized society as represented by the 
court has to step in. 

“IT see the public welfare agency exercising functions 
primarily administrative in nature. This means providing 
social services for children who, by reason of personality 
problems or the circumstances under which they live, 
need help in order to develop into well adjusted adults. 
Specifically, it includes making social studies; planning 
for the care of children and carrying on treatment; plac- 
ing children in foster family care and for adoption; 
developing resources for care and treatment; administer- 
ing group care facilities; and furnishing leadership in 
community organization for child welfare. 

“Acceptance of these definitions of the functions of 
the juvenile court and the public welfare agency and 


1See Redirecting the Delinquent, NPPA Yearbook, 1947. 
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recognition of the limitations imposed by them would 
have far reaching effects.” 

Although state laws usually authorize appointment of 
probation staff for juvenile courts, many juvenile courts 
are without probation service or have inadequate service. 
This is particularly true of courts in rural areas. Often 
the number of cases in such courts is too small to require 
full time service and it is difficult to employ professionally 
trained staff on a part time basis. 

We still have a long way to go before either the juve- 
nile court or the public welfare agency in every com- 
munity is adequately equipped to deal with children 
needing service because of personal, family, school, or 
community problems. In the meantime, how are the 
juvenile courts and the child welfare workers, where 
they are available, working together? A few illustrations 
may be illuminating. From Missouri comes the follow- 
ing report: 

“The Child Welfare Unit in county is very 
closely associated with the juvenile judge and the county 
officials. When a child is brought into court on charges 
of juvenile delinquency, the child welfare worker is 
usually called to obtain complete social information on 
the child and his family. As an example, let us take the 
case of Henry, a boy of eleven, who was in court for 
the second time. Henry had stolen a bicycle. To look 
at him you wouldn’t think he was a bad boy. Our job 
was to find why he did things that always kept him in 
conflict with the law. When his parents were interviewed 
they expressed a desire to have help with their son as 
they were deeply concerned about his behavior. The 
judge requested the worker to make a study of their 
home.” (The report indicates that the judge asked the 
worker also to take responsibility for supervising the 
boy.) 

From Mississippi: 

In county “a regular routine for referral of 
children for court action has evolved. Individuals, offi- 
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cials, parents, or agencies refer the child to the county 
attorney who petitions the court for a hearing. 
... The child welfare worker acts as youth counselor . . .” 

In many rural communities child welfare workers, 
usually attached to the local public welfare agency, have 
been giving service to the juvenile court. They have been 
making social studies prior to court action. They have 
given service to children placed on probation. This 
trend may be expected to continue, and at least in some 
degree to be developed in urban areas. 

If the relationship is to be mutually satisfactory, sound 
principles and clear-cut policies must be worked out. 
Some of these can be readily established, others will have 
to be developed as a result of further experience. It is 
important that the judge of the juvenile court and the 
administrator of the public welfare agency to whose staff 
the child welfare worker is attached agree as to the 
nature, extent, and amount of service that can be pro- 
vided by the worker, and the administrative arrange- 
ments under which it will be furnished. 

The scope of the child welfare programs carried on 
with federal aid is being extended both as to areas and 
types of service since the increased funds were made 
available in August 1946. 

Federal aid under these programs had been limited 
chiefly to payment of salaries and travel of workers. In 
many communities the work was severely handicapped 
by lack of resources for the care of children or for the 
return of children to their home communities when they 
were runaways or stranded. The absence of appropriate 
provision for the detention of children and the preval- 
ence of jail detention, had been and still are matters of 
grave concern to courts and social welfare agencies, both 
public and private, and to the National Probation and 
Parole Association and the Children’s Bureau. 

At four regional meetings held by the Children’s 
Bureau in the fall of 1946 the uses for which the in- 
creased federal funds should be available were discussed. 
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To these conferences were invited the state directors of 
public welfare and the directors of divisions of state 
public welfare agencies responsible for the child welfare 
program. The need to develop special types of services 
and facilities was clearly indicated, these types including 
the following: 


1) Subsidized boarding homes for temporary care of 
children needing shelter, detention, or emergency 
care; 

2) Temporary foster family care for non-resident 
children; 

3) Care of some unmarried mothers and their babies 
when other facilities are lacking; 

4) Homemaker service to provide an additional re- 
source for keeping children in their own homes 
during emergency situations. 


As a result of these conferences the regulations for 
administration of Title V, Part 3 of the Social Security 
Act were amended on May 13, 1947 to make possible 
the expenditure of federal child welfare service funds 
for “temporary care in boarding homes or projects for 
care in such homes for special groups of children to meet 
particular needs.” The regulations already were such as 
to make possible aid in the development of homemaker 
services, a subject on which the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance and the Children’s Bureau have been cooperating 
closely. 

The amendment to the regulations has been in effect 
less than a year. Special projects in limited numbers of 
areas have been developed by the states as follows: 


1) Seven states, projects for subsidized foster family 
homes for temporary care of children, including 
detention care, the subsidy being at the rate of $50 
or $75 per month; 

2). Three states, payments for foster family care for 
unmarried mothers and babies; 
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3) Four states, payments for foster family care for 
infants pending adoption or the development of 
other permanent plans; 

4) One state, provision for temporary care for de- 
pendent children under supervision of the state; 

5) Three states, homemaker service. 


Such projects will doubtless be more extensively de- 
veloped as states review their needs and as more ade- 
quate personnel becomes available. They will constitute 
resources for children before the courts as well as for 
other children. 


Runaways 


The concern of the Association of Juvenile Court 
Judges in the problem of runaway or transient children, 
and the material gathered and testimony presented in 
connection with a bill sponsored by the association, led 
to recognition of the necessity for inclusion of provision 
for return of these children as one of the parts of a 
community child welfare program. Proposals for federal 
aid for comprehensive public welfare programs, includ- 
ing child welfare services, should be sufficiently broad to 
permit the use of child welfare funds for this purpose. 

The importance of considering the problems of chil- 
dren away from their own homes and communities in 
their broad aspects has been generally recognized. Tem- 
porary care that will be constructive and not destructive 
in its influence is one essential; casework service to de- 
termine what plan would be in the best interests of the 
child is another; and provisions for transportation with 
escort service when required, and for putting the child 
in touch with an agency in the community to which he 
returns for such help in his readjustment as may be 
necessary, are also needed. Obviously the courts and the 
public welfare agencies, as well as private social agencies 
such as the travelers’ aid societies, need to work together 
in developing sound plans. State and federal legislation 
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should be sufficiently flexible to permit assistance in 
carrying out such plans. 

This brief review of some of the responsibilities of 
government in relation to child welfare, as those respon- 
sibilities are exercised through courts and administrative 
agencies of government, is necessarily incomplete. Other 
important areas of concern are the functions of police 
in relation to children; the responsibility of state welfare 
departments for developing standards for and licensing 
and supervising child caring institutions and agencies 
and boarding homes; institutional as well as foster family 
home care of children who must be provided for during 
longer or shorter periods away from their own homes; 
protection of unmarried mothers and their children; care 
and supervision of mentally handicapped children; day 
care for children whose mothers are employed and for 
other children needing such service. 

The Children’s Bureau through its Social Service Divi- 
sion and other branches of its organization has respon- 
sibilities for fact finding, developing standards, advisory 
and consultant service, and for administration of grants- 
in-aid for child welfare services. It exercises these func- 
tions under the Act of 1912 creating the Children’s 
Bureau, and under Title V of the Social Security Act. 
Its social service activities are closely related to its ser- 
vices in the health field, including research and admin- 
istration of grants for maternal and child health services 
and services for crippled children. 

In addition to regional staff working with the state 
agencies responsible for the administration of grant-in- 
aid programs, the Children’s Bureau has in its Social 
Service Division special consultants in foster care, juve- 
nile delinquency, training schools for delinquent children, 
adoption, unmarried mothers, homemaker service, and 
staff development. It has been making a comprehensive 
study of guardianship laws and their administration and 
will be working out standards in this field, as it has in 
the fields relating to adoption, juvenile courts, and other 
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areas. The state welfare agencies also have on their 
stafis child welfare consultants available for work with 
local units, and special consultants in certain fields. 

Every ten years a national conference on children is 
held under White House auspices, at which progress 
made in the last ten years, and gaps and inadequacies in 
programs for children are reviewed, and goals are de- 
veloped as guides for action in the next ten years. Presi- 
dent Truman has asked the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator through the Children’s Bureau to be responsible, 
with the assistance of an Interdepartmental Committee 
on Children and Youth, for the preliminary planning for 
the Mid-Century Conference to be held in 1950. This 
work will be carried on in cooperation with the National 
Commission on Children and Youth, which has already 
sponsored committee and conference work outlining the 
ways in which preparation for the Mid-Century Confer- 
ence work should be developed. Major emphasis will be 
on achieving as much as possible for children and youth 
in states and in the communities in which they live, in 
preparation for the 1950 conference. The theme sug- 
gested for the conference will be ‘““The Child in His 
Family and Community.” Success will depend largely 
upon the extent to which all forces and agencies, and 
citizens themselves, including young people, can be drawn 
into the conference activity. 

Toward the close of the last century some pioneers in 
the field of human welfare hoped that the twentieth cen- 
tury would be “the century of the child.”’ Instead, the 
first half of the century has been marked by wars, de- 
pressions, and worldwide terror and destruction. Civili- 
zation is now at the crossroads. As we approach the 
mid-point of the century, we find much of the world strug- 
gling, in the shadow of division and aggression, to emerge 
from the devastation of war, and we know that the 
character of our own participation in world events will 
be a decisive factor in determining what the next fifty 
years will be like. 
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Of one thing we can be sure—we must press forward 
in the task which has challenged the best efforts of so 
many in the past five decades—the task of assuring to 
all children their full opportunity to develop their capaci- 
ties and powers for personal fulfilment and social use- 
fulness. We must begin in the homes and communities 
where the children of our own country live, but we must 
play an enlightened and generous part in a worldwide 
movement in behalf of childhood. 
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Social Services in a Divorce Court 


WILLIAM L. FIEDLER 
Supervisor, Family Service Division 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, Cincinnati 


F an institution is the lengthened shadow of a man, 

of no institution can it be more truly said than of the 
Court of Domestic Relations and Juvenile Court in Cin- 
cinnati. In this pioneer family court Judge Charles W. 
Hoffman has presided with patience, devotion, insight, 
and intelligence since January 1, 1915. Judge Hoffman 
has entrusted his social-work-trained probation officers 
with a vital role in the task of family rehabilitation and 
in the equally important job of protecting the children 
of divorced parents. 

Why should social workers appear in divorce court? 
Many a judge brushes social work procedure and social 
evidence to one side and announces that he will decide 
a divorce case on the law and the evidence. On the 
surface this is a sound statement, but in dealing with 
family problems it is frequently necessary to look be- 
neath the surface. Judge Hoffman recognized this neces- 
sity in deciding divorce and juvenile cases. He saw the 
need of keeping case records and stressed casework 
methods in handling family problems. He organized 
the family service department, a separate division of 
the court staffed by probation officers trained in case- 
work, to handle all divorce investigations and unofficial 
cases. These unofficial cases are brought voluntarily to 
the court by individuals with complaints involving non- 
support, domestic difficulty, custody and care of children, 
and other related problems. In 1947 over 2400 cases 
were handled by the family service department. 

A woman who enters a complaint of non-support or 
domestic difficulty is interviewed by a probation officer 
who attempts to understand the total nature of the prob- 
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lems in the case. The case is then cleared through the 
Social Service Exchange. If another social agency has 
had a comparatively recent contact with the family, 
the case is reviewed with them to get pertinent facts 
that might assist in the diagnosis of the present com- 
plaint. After a complaint is accepted by the family service 
department, the husband is interviewed to afford him 
also an opportunity to talk things over and give his 
reasons for not supporting his family and for their 
domestic difficulties. 

In later interviews with the wife and husband, jointly 
or separately, careful study is necessary if the worker 
is to understand the underlying reasons for conflict be- 
tween the two. It is revealed during these interviews 
that while the failure to support may be a factor in a 
case, it is only one of a large number of problems exist- 
ing between the couple. Non-support is used as a com- 
plaint because it can be more easily discussed by the 
parties than can some of the more underlying personal 
problems which cause domestic difficulty or failure to 
support. 


Providing for the Children 


Mrs. J. filed a complaint some time ago asking sup- 
port for herself and three minor children. She told the 
interviewer that Mr. J. had a steady job and made 
fairly good wages but did not give her enough money 
to maintain the home and pay the necessary expenses. 
She added that he drank excessively and spent very little 
time with his family. She indicated that she could not 
tolerate this treatment and would ask him to leave home. 
An appointment was made with Mr. J. He admitted his 
wife’s story but stated that it was because Mrs. J. had 
another boy friend whom she refused to give up that he 
spent so little time at home. He turned to the saloon 
and drink to escape his unhappy home life. Other inter- 
views were held with Mr. and Mrs. J. to show these 
people how each was contributing to the difficulties they 
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were experiencing. Mrs. J. admitted having a boy friend 
and going out with him occasionally. She explained 
that her husband was not interested in her and had 
abused her, so she saw nothing wrong in associating with 
another man. Their causes for marital discord were so 
deep and their hostility toward each other was so great 
that they refused to discuss reconciliation. Instead Mr. 
J. agreed to leave the home because of the emotional 
strain the family was under, and arrangements were 
made for him to support the children by paying through 
the court. The mother was warned about neglecting the 
children and she was told that dependency action would 
be filed to take the children unless she gave up her boy 
friend and made some necessary improvements in the 
home. She did this and moved from the old neighbor- 
hood to a nice apartment in one of the government 
projects and Mr. J. continues to make his payments. 
Once in a while he needs a little prodding to keep his pay- 
ments regular, but from all indications the family discord 
has been eliminated for the children and they are being 
provided with support. 

A great many unofficial cases are settled by giving the 
husband and wife an opportunity to discuss their prob- 
lems before a worker acting as a referee who can listen 
and point out what is needed for a happy solution. If 
necessary, concrete services such as helping secure em- 
ployment, or medical care, assisting in the budgeting of 
the income, counseling in home management and child 
care, and other services can be secured from various 
social agencies. 

We have received the whole-hearted support and co- 
operation of many of the family agencies in working to 
alleviate conditions in the home and reduce the number 
of broken homes. Just recently the court and the 
Catholic Charities worked out a plan of notifying the 
agency of all Catholic families who apply to the court 
for our services. In this way the family will be contacted 
through the family agency or through their pastor to 
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see if any services can be rendered to keep the family 
from breaking up. 

Preventive work can also be done in these cases. After 
accepting a non-support complaint, the worker makes 
serious effort to get the man into the office. By offering 
him an opportunity to tell his side of the story, and 
giving consideration and understanding to his reasons 
for not supporting his family, a great majority of these 
cases can be adjusted to the family’s satisfaction, and 
plans can be made for support payments through the 
court. In 1947 a total of $987,000 was collected by the 
court in support and alimony payments. Furthermore, 
we have found it necessary to send a very small number 
of offenders to jail on the charge of non-support. Com- 
mitting a man to jail is productive of no other results 
than depriving the family and imposing a burden on the 
public. During 1947, out of a total of 263 failure to 
provide warrants served, ten men actually served their 
jail sentences. The others were placed on probation, 


given suspended sentences, or dismissed, the dispositions 
being accompanied by suitable arrangements for support 
payments. 


Avoiding Jail Sentences 


In the event that arrest is advisable, we may use a 
plan which avoids incarceration. After a man is appre- 
hended the probation officer has the power to release 
him on his own recognizance rather than to force him 
to remain in jail until bond is made or the case comes 
up for trial. This permits the accused to return to his 
job and his family. Arrangements are made with the 
man to support his family, and he is warned about a 
recurrence of the complaint. He has thus learned the 
power of the court and is apt to respect it, but what is 
more important, he has not been locked up and is in 
position to hold his job. The case is then placed on the 
official court docket, and we may ask for as many con- 
tinuances as are deemed necessary to adjust the case, or 
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we may bring it up for trial. 

If after a court hearing the father has been found 
guilty, he may be given a suspended sentence upon recom- 
mendation of the probation officer, or a sentence ranging 
from thirty days to six months in jail. Even after a man 
is sentenced to jail, the probation officer will try to work 
out a plan of support and a request is made to the court 
for a suspended sentence. We have found this to be 
successful, for after a few days behind bars the so-called 
“tough character” has softened up and is willing to make 
plans for his family. 

The cases we have just discussed might be the fore- 
runners of divorce. However, through patient and sym- 
pathetic handling of these people and the use of case- 
work, it may be possible to keep them together and pre- 
vent divorce. 


Before Divorce 


Divorce is a growing problem. Divorce increased in 


the Cincinnati court from 1315 cases in 1940 to 4180 
in 1946, and has shown a slight decline since that time. 
In Ohio a petition for divorce may be filed on one of 
nine grounds. In our experience the most frequent are 
gross neglect of duty, extreme cruelty, and wilful absence. 
After a petition is filed by the client’s attorney, the case 
is registered with the Social Service Exchange. If the 
litigants or members of the family of either party have 
been known to any of the eighty-five or more agencies 
using the exchange, the court is notified and a query is 
then sent to the agency mentioned, requesting a summary 
of their contacts. 

After notice of the pending suit is served on the de- 
fendant, the law in Ohio requires a minimum waiting 
period of six weeks before a case can be heard for 
divorce. If the defendant decides to contest the suit, 
he files a cross petition, and this automatically delays 
the case for another six weeks or longer. 

According to the divorce law in Ohio the man must 
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provide maintenance for his wife and support for his 
children during the pendency of the divorce suit. This is 
referred to as alimony pendente lite. The woman may 
file a motion for temporary alimony for herself and 
support for her children. Where this is done the husband 
is notified of the date it is to be heard. After examina- 
tion of both parties by counsel and the court regarding 
their finances, incomes, and expenses, the court will make 
an order commensurate with the man’s ability to pay and 
the family’s needs, to be in effect only until the divorce 
case is heard. When a difficult case comes up with a 
question as to the man’s ability to pay the amount re- 
quested and some extenuating circumstances may be con- 
sidered, the court may refer the case to a worker who 
will discuss the situation with the parties, taking as much 
time as is necessary. The parties are then returned to 
the court and the worker’s recommendation is reported 
to the judge. 

Frequently during the hearing of the motion the judge 
may recognize a need for an investigation of the care 
the children are receiving, or the mother’s or father’s 
behavior as it affects the children, or some other problem 
related to the case. The investigation may be made by 
a court worker or it may be referred to one of the 
social agencies such as the Family Service Bureau, 
Catholic Charities, Ohio Humane Society, Jewish Fam- 
ily Service, Children’s Home, or the County Welfare 
Department. These agencies make their investigations 
and submit a report to the court together with their 
recommendations. This report may be included in the 
facts of the case. 

We have found that these hearings on motions are 
very valuable in the divorce court because they afford 
both parties an opportunity to express themselves in an 
informal court setting. If a possible reconciliation is 
indicated the judge will refer the case to one of his 
court workers to talk with the couple. If the attorney 
should raise an objection he is reminded that by law 
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the court is permitted to ask an investigator to bring 
in a report on the case. The worker is given time to 
make a complete diagnosis and to outline a plan of treat- 
ment. The worker is skilled in interviewing, knows when 
to give advice and when to withhold it, how to keep 
either client from leaning on her, and how to develop 
in each a will to solve the problem. The worker evaluates 
the factors involved and interprets the total situation 
to the court through the case record. Some families 
benefit by this service and a reconciliation may be ef- 
fected. The couple then request their lawyers to dis- 
miss the divorce petition, and they may never come into 
court again. 


In Case of Divorce 


For those who wish to proceed with their divorce the 
case is set for hearing. On the morning the case is 
called, or a few days prior to it, the plaintiff supplies the 
following information: length of residence in the state 


or county, religion, social status at the time of marriage, 
date of separation, occupation, salary, property and other 
assets, children of the present marriage, and children of 
either party by previous marriages. 

The family case record, together with this question- 
naire and the summaries from the social agencies, are 
all placed before the judge when the case is called. Since 
the court has all the preliminary information, counsel 
gets into his case immediately by asking the client to 
give reasons for the separation. The court reads the 
reports, and questions the parties. Often the records 
will show children born before the marriage, association 
of the plaintiff or defendant with another person, or 
perhaps mental illness. These records present valuable 
material which otherwise might be concealed from the 
court. They are open to counsel for review and may be 
examined at any time before the suit is filed or during 
pendency. They have no standing as legal evidence, and 
can be used by the court only on sufferance of the at- 
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torneys. Prolonged efforts by Judge Hoffman to get 
attorneys to accept this practice have been successful. 

If it appears to the court that no satisfactory plans 
have been made for support or custody of children, 
the other parent may be subpoenaed for questioning. The 
case may be referred to the Ohio Humane Society, a 
protective agency, for investigation. Frequently the 
Humane Society finds it necessary to file a petition in 
dependency or neglect in the juvenile division of the 
court. The children may then be made wards of the 
juvenile court, and may be committed to one of the 
approved child-placing agencies. This order may be 
modified at any time. If the children are made wards 
in the divorce division, however, a motion is necessary 
to modify the decree and have a hearing after notice 
to both parents, before a change in the order can be made. 

If the man has agreed to pay an equitable amount, the 
order is incorporated in the decree. If there is no agree- 
ment the matter is referred to a probation officer who, 
after a talk with the parties and a careful consideration 
of the finances and needs of both clients, recommends 
an amount to the court. 

If the parties have property a division is made by 
agreement prior to the hearing, or with the aid of the 
court when the decree is granted. In only a small num- 
ber of cases is alimony granted a wife, and it is usually 
limited in amount and length of time. 


Visiting the Children 


Another problem of the family or divorce court is 
arranging suitable visiting periods. When a father has 
been asked to support his children it is accepted that he 
has the right to see them. Visits under proper conditions 
help to maintain child-parent relationships. 

In too many cases hostility between mother and father 
is so great that the father is not permitted in the home, 
or perhaps the mother has moved in with grandmother 
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and the latter will forbid him her premises. In many 
cases physical violence occurs before adjustments are 
made regarding visits. In one of our cases the mother 
remarried and the father, visiting the son in her home, 
resented the interference of her present husband. This 
resulted in a rather serious shooting scrape. Under such 
circumstances it is necessary to find a third party, such 
as a mutual friend or relative, who offers his home as a 
meeting place for father and child. In a few very difh- 
cult cases we found that the only solution was to have 
the visit in our detention home or in the courthouse dur- 
ing office hours. 

Complaint may be made that the child was not ready 
on time and the father had to wait, or the child was not 
returned home on time. The father may then threaten 
to discontinue his payments or the mother may threaten 
to refuse further visits. One mother was greatly dis- 
turbed because her son caught cold undressing in his 
father’s car. It seemed that the man had his own idea 
of what he wanted the boy to wear. One woman tried 
to have us cancel the ex-husband’s visits because she did 
not know in advance when he would call for the child. 
These and many other complaints can be settled by joint 
conference with the parents, by explaining their rights 
and privileges, and showing them what effect these 
charges and countercharges have on the child. We try 
different plans until we find one that works smoothly 
and satisfactorily, as the following story illustrates: 

In 1943 Mrs. Y. had obtained a divorce and was 
awarded custody of their daughter, Nancy. The mother 
was an attractive, highly emotional person. While she 
worked as a secretary the child was in the care of a 
colored maid. Mr. Y. wanted Nancy placed in a private 
school but her mother would not consent to this. 

Two years ago Mrs Y. complained to the court that 
the visiting arrangements were not working out satis- 
factorily and that her former husband was trying to win 
the affections of their daughter, then eleven years old, 
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and to alienate her from her mother. Mr. Y., a high- 
ranking officer in the navy, had remarried and his daugh- 
ter had acted as a flower girl at his wedding. She accom- 
panied her father and his wife on several extended trips 
and became quite attached to her stepmother. 

Following the complaint a number of informal con- 
ferences were held at the court with the parents, their 
lawyers and their respective ministers who were interested 
in the case. The father charged that Mrs. Y. was an 
unfit mother and was associating with several men, a few 
of some prominence. However none of these charges 
was proved. The child was showing increasing hostility 
toward her mother and expressed her preference for her 
father. The mother felt that the child was increasingly 
disturbed emotionally and had her taken to a psychiatrist 
who reported that she was unusually poised and self- 
reliant and not psychoneurotic. Nancy told the psy- 
chiatrist she did not like her mother for three reasons: 
1) her mother has too many boy friends; 2) her mother 
is mad all the time, she gets up and goes to bed mad; 
3) her mother does not show her any affection, never 
takes her on her lap or fondles her. When asked what 
she would like most she said a million dollars to build 
a house for her father and stepmother, and to live with 
them. 

The father stated that he would obtain custody of the 
child, no matter to what lengths he had to go. The 
mother with equal force emphasized the potency of 
mother love which she professed for the child. It was 
the feeling of the court worker and the lawyers that 
the best solution was for Nancy to go to a boarding 
school, preferably within a radius of 300 miles, and that 
visits by both parents be quite limited, with the child 
spending alternating holidays with each. 

The court worker obtained catalogs from various 
boarding schools, and with the help of the ministers an 
Episcopal school in a nearby state was selected. The 
father wanted a school in the east near his station, but 
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finally agreed to the selection. The child has made a 
good adjustment. She apparently looks forward to her 
mother’s visits which are limited to once a month. She 
visited her father for the Christmas holidays. Nancy is 
attractive and has an IQ of 115. Her school reported 
that she got along well with other children and was a 
leader. 

The present status of the case is that the father is 
once again asking through his counsel that a school where 
he is stationed be considered for next year. However, 
in view of the good adjustment which the child has made 
it seems advisable that she should continue where she is. 

This case is typical of the thousands that come into 
the divorce court. In 1946 over 600,000 American mar- 
riages were dissolved. Millions of children have been 
hurled into insecurity and emotional wreckage. The 
long range consequences of family disintegration in terms 
of future generations of weak and warped personalities 
are terrifying. Strong, ably-staffed family courts are an 
indispensable minimum if a large segment of American 
life is not to be impaired or destroyed. The need is great 
for establishing and strengthening family courts. 
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Social Services in Family Problems 


WILLIAM J. HARPER 


Director of Probation 
Westchester County, New York 


HAT do we mean by the expression “social ser- 
vice’? Webster defines social as “pertaining to 
companionship or mutual relationships,’ and service as 
“the performance of labor for the benefit of another.” 
The chief purpose of the family court as i understand 
it is to give or secure such assistance and supervision to 
individuals and families that they may develop the de- 
sire and the opportunity to lead happier and more useful 
lives while fulfilling their responsibilities as members of 
society. In other words our objective is social service. 
In considering a few social services in the area of 
juvenile delinquency, particularly those in the protective 
and law enforcement fields, 1 am omitting social case- 
work as such to concentrate on a discussion or an evalua- 
tion of the services themselves. Before I do so however 
it might be well to state as briefly as possible one main 
thought which deals with the necessity of realizing that 
a fact does not explain a problem. I quote from a report 
recently received from our children’s court psychiatrist, 
Dr. Adamson, the following clear and socially sound 
statement: 


During the past year we have recorded the complaint or 
reason for assistance from the court on each individual exam- 
ined. With many, more than one cause for referral was 
mentioned, but in the greater number of instances only one 
symptom of maladjustment was listed. This one indication of 
personality difficulty was of importance to the person or agency 
making the complaint, and was of enough social significance to 
warrant the action taken. 

One interesting aspect of trying to understand human beings 
is to find other abnormal traits that from the aspect of personality 
deviations are as far from the norm or more pathological than 
the overtly antisocial one that seemed to place the individual 
in the category of differing from the average. 
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The schools refer children for truancy, incorrigibility or 
theft, the parents complain of late hours, disobedience or 
“getting out of hand,” the community of some sexual aggres- 
siveness or breaking and entering with perhaps ensuing theft, 
a woman of non-support or desertion and a man of neglect of 
home and children. Each of these is a symptom of not conform- 
ing to our social mores, but each indicates a personality picture 
presenting deviations, many times unrecognized by the school, 
the parents, business associates and companions. And it is recog- 
nition of the many facets and the meaning of one’s emotional 
needs that gives the clue to the motivation of a symptom. All acts 
are determined by our drives and are purposeful, and through 
them one is trying to express his inner strivings. To find ade- 
quate outlet for these desires in ways acceptable to society and 
to the individual is the ultimate aim of really helping dissatis- 
fied, unhappy and hostile human beings, who are weighted by 
guilt and resentment. Presenting several symptoms in emotional 
and mental disorders is similar to the symptomatology of physi- 
cal disease. In tuberculosis, typhoid or cancer, the cough, the 
fever or the pain may be the most distressing or conspicuous 
indication of the illness. However, any of these is not alone 
but accompanied by several others. Therefore to center atten- 
tion on the one symptom may dispel it but the basis for it still 
remains. In simple language the disease causing the one or 
several symptoms must be recognized, understood and treated 
in sound medical practice. 

In the disorders producing symptoms of maladjustment the 
total emotional picture needs to be exposed and viewed. The 
basic emotional needs of mankind are in all of us and are present 
in the sane, the insane, the well adjusted and the poorly ad- 
justed, the educated and the illiterate and the rich and the 
poor. The one symptom which precipitated the referral to 
court was only an indicator, or in common parlance a red flag, 
signaling stop, look and listen before proceeding. And it is 
with this approach that the children’s court, composed of the 
judge and his probation officers, has attempted to discover and 
to eliminate the dangers in these troubled personalities, 


The quotation will be my only statement of a bit of 
social philosophy underlying casework in the children’s 
court. 

Some of us say that because of the pressure of our 
daily work that we have little time to sit back and eval- 
uate our services. I daresay that if we brought someone 
in from outside to study our practices and techniques it 
would be enlightening, or if we could for a time ex- 
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change probation officers with other courts or social 
workers with other agencies that it would be mutually 
beneficial. This is not uncommon among other service 
agencies, and has been the practice for many years in 
the field of education. 


As Others See Us 


It would be quite a surprise and perhaps a shock if we, 
or preferably someone else, were to ask our former 
clients, please note the emphasis on former, to tell frankly 
about their experiences while under our supervision. A 
college student looking for material as a partial thesis 
requirement for a master’s degree, in addition to study- 
ing our program of objectives, might well obtain fruitful 
information in the waiting room listening to what clients 
and their friends or relatives are saying about us, both 
before they enter the courtroom and when they return. 
I have attempted this a few times myself and the result 
was not always too flattering to our department. 

Most of the parents and children whom we see are at 
first worried or fearful, while a few appear bored or even 
bitter and defiant. Most of them, whether we like it or 
not, wish they did not have to appear before us. How 
do we meet them? What sort of room do we provide 
for them while they wait to be interviewed? Do we 
provide privacy for our conferences with them? I trust 
so. Are they pleasantly surprised that we do not lecture 
them, or condemn what they have done, that we are 
friendly, interested, and listen to what they have to say 
with as few interruptions as possible? Do we provide 
the proper atmosphere so that both parent and child 
begin to feel that when they meet the judge they will 
find him really desirous of helping them, and that we 
shall actually need their help if we are to plan together 
for the future? Do the parent and the child gain confi- 
dence because they believe they will be treated fairly, 
and develop the courage to tell their stories truthfully 
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and to face their difficulties realistically? I hope so. 

Now let’s move along into the courtroom itself. What 
is it like physically? How long have our clients been 
waiting? When their case is ready and they enter, how 
are they introduced to the judge? Does he really hear 
each case in privacy? Before you answer this question 
please hesitate a moment. How many visitors are per- 
mitted to attend? You know what I mean, interested 
citizens, fellow social workers, students in training, and 
the like. Do you have difficulty keeping some of your 
own probation officers from “sitting in’? I do. You 
know how they love to hear an “interesting case.” Your 
judge may be trying to accommodate those who he be- 
lieves have a professional reason for asking to be present, 
but what about the child and his parents? Do they con- 
sider this a private hearing? Is this social service to 
them? 

One of the most enlightening remarks I ever heard 
about the judge of our children’s court came from the 
lips of a twelve year old lad, who said as he was leaving 
the court, ‘““Well, anyway I’m glad I didn’t have to face 
the judge.” Actually he had been in conference with 
Judge Smyth for half an hour. When he was told that 
he had been talking to the judge, his only exclamation 
was, “Gosh! He’s all right.” Yes, the judge performs 
a social service. 

We use telephones, write letters and send telegrams. 
These are not only public services but social services as 
well, and more important than some realize. Ask any 
business organization about the importance it attaches 
to these means of social communication. Have we thought 
enough about the feelings we arouse when our letters 
go out to a home? How are they written? Or, lets take 
another example, this time when we receive a letter. 
Have you ever been requested to make an inquiry or a 
social investigation for another court or agency and find 
the following brief ending, “An immediate reply is re- 
quested ?” 
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The Police 


The longer we serve as probation officers the more 
we realize the absolute necessity for mutual cooperation 
and understanding with the police, a most important 
wheel in the machinery of socialized. and criminal jus- 
tice. Years ago we earned the gratitude of the police 
by showing that it wasn’t necessary for them to appear 
in court when they had brought a complaint to our atten- 
tion, unless we got in touch with them, which was seldom 
necessary. Your experience has probably been the same 
as ours, namely, that if our intake is well conducted, very 
few juveniles deny the facts contained in the complaint. 
That being true, there is seldom any necessity for a police 
officer to testify as to the truth of the complaint. 

For nearly a year we have been working on an experi- 
ment in one city. We have agreed to notify the police 
of the adjudication made by our judge of all delinquent 
boys and girls who live in that area. In reciprocity, the 
police notify us of all cases which have come to their 
attention and what they did, even though the child is 
not referred to court or to our intake services. The re- 
sult is that each month we exchange information which 
is helpful or may be helpful in the future to both of us. 
Certain young and sympathetic officers have been put in 
charge of all delinquency complaints, and we are working 
closely together, as of course we should. 

In another city a conference was held at the request 
of the chief of police and his juvenile aid officers with 
the director of probation and the general manager of a 
nationally known business organization and his store 
detective. It came about because we had released some 
statistics which indicated that according to our figures, 
official delinquency rates were low in that city. Reading 
about it in the press, the general manager was irritated 
because he had been troubled recently by the number of 
children who had been caught stealing from his stores 
and he didn’t believe our statements were true. The 
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conference was enlightening. Very briefly, the following 
facts were developed. First the store detective told us 
that he had cought many young thieves in their stores, 
had taken the stolen goods away from them, threatened 
them with exposure, and sent them home. But the prob- 
lem was getting beyond their control. The police pointed 
out to the manager that naturally this practice would 
not work out, since it was just the sort of method to make 
for greater delinquency on the part of these same boys 
and of other boys when they were told that even if they 
were caught stealing, which didn’t occur often, nothing 
happened. 

It was a real satisfaction for the chief and for me to 
inform the manager how wrong his methods were. For- 
tunately that was not the end of the conference. The 
police chief remarked, “You should have reported these 
juveniles to the police.” The reply was, ‘“‘We did,” and 
the police captain said, “You recovered your property, 
didn’t you? What do you want to do, crucify these kids ?” 
The police chief seemed a little unhappy. Then the 
director of probation remarked, “But why didn’t the 
store detective come to our children’s court and file a 
complaint against those he had caught?” Came the 
reply, “I tried that too, but I found out that I had to 
wait around an hour or more before I could get someone 
to take my complaint. After all I’m a busy man and can’t 
waste all that time there. I am needed at the store.” 
Now out of that conference came mutual plans that have 
been helpful to business, to the police, the children’s court, 
and most important, to the children concerned. And as 
a natural result, better understanding and appreciation 
on the part of the manager, the chief of police, and the 
probation department of our mutual need to work closely 
together. There is little need here to note the social 
services performed by the Police Athletic League, the 
Bureau of Juvenile Aid, or the policewomen in the field 
of protection and prevention. They too perform a social 
service, which we appreciate. 
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We have been requested to address the police training 
schools of the county, the entire police force of another 
city. We have attended on invitation the meetings of 
the Chiefs of Police Associations of the county and of 
the state. All this was valuable and enlightening, as we 
learned that educational preparation and training are 
gradually increasing, that police work is on its way to 
acceptance as a professional career. 


The District Attorney 


It happens frequently that when the police make ar- 
rests, those involved are often of different age groups, 
some coming under the jurisdiction of the children’s court 
while others also involved are of an age beyond the 
jurisdiction of this court and must be disposed of else- 
where. In such cases it is important that the plans of 
treatment and the dispositions be mutually known to 


prevent misunderstandings and actual miscarriage of 
justice. 

In the course of a year, many cases coming to the 
attention of the district attorney can be treated in the 
children’s court much better than in one for criminal 
prosecution. When the probation department and the 
district attorney work closely together, we then can be 
of great social service one to the other. For example, 
at times indictments for rape or other sexual offenses 
cannot be successfully prosecuted for lack of sufficient 
corroboration, yet under the Children’s Court Act there 
may be sufficient evidence to proceed on a charge of im- 
pairing morals. This transfer provides added protection 
for the child who does not have to testify in a public 
criminal trial. 

Another illustration involving material witnesses is 
pertinent. A young girl, the probable victim of sexual 
attack by two adult men, was held as a material witness 
because it was felt that through fear and threats she 
might refuse to testify against them at the trial. The 
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men pleaded not guilty and were released on heavy bail. 
Time went on. The men were free and working, the 
girl who had reached the age to seek employment became 
restless, felt she was being treated unfairly by the police, 
the court and the district attorney’s office because she 
had been told she would only be held until the case came 
to trial, and she resented being in custody while the men 
who had attacked her were free, and while they were at 
work she was losing her opportunity to secure employ- 
ment. This situation was reported to us one day by the 
department of child welfare which had previously had 
this young girl in one of their foster homes. This same 
day the probation department conferred with the district 
attorney and learned it had finally determined that prose- 
cution would only lead to dismissal because of the legal 
obstacles presented. This being determined, the girl was 
released the same day and a considerable sum of money 
was obtained for her on the basis of witness fees to which 
she was entitled. The point I am trying to make is that 
through our common social interests in the welfare of 
this young girl greater injustice was averted, and her 
attitudes were changed. This is social service, delayed 
too long if you will. 


The SPCC 


Too infrequently do we pay tribute to the social services 
performed by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, a protective and enforcement agency which works 
closely with the children’s court. Its function is to protect 
children who are abused, cruelly treated, neglected, with- 
out proper guardianship or living under conditions harm- 
ful to their health or morals, and to prosecute offenders 
against children. To them we refer children left without 
supervision, denied medical care, taught immoral prac- 
tices, neglected because of a broken home, living with 
mentally inadequate or habitually intemperate parents, 
living in immoral or degenerate surroundings or being 
exploited for profit. In its work with children and fam- 
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ilies this organization performs a noble social service. 
Its officers are trained in securing information par- 
ticularly from children who are the victims of others. 
The police and the district attorney call upon them daily 
because of their particular experience and abilities in se- 
curing information and statements in the field of child 
neglect. 

The police, the district attorney, the courts, the schools 
and other social agencies realize that in the type of 
cases just referred to, this agency is particularly adept in 
getting at the roots of problems with kindness and with- 
out intimidation or force. As a result admissions are 
better prepared from the point of view of the legal re- 
quirements of evidence and all prosecuting officials request 
the services they so ably perform. Although the SPCC 
has been given by law specific prosecuting powers, its 
work as a protective and preventive agency is not so well 
known. In Westchester county during the last three years, 
it gave service to 7568 children, neglected in one way 
or another, yet of this number only 652 were referred 
to court. In other words, service was given to more than 
90 per cent of these children and their families, but court 
action was not necessary because the society by advice or 
supervision was able to provide or secure the necessary 
social services through its field officers. It is not sur- 
prising then that the various community chests, the city 
and the county governments, as well as the general public 
give their financial support to this private agency so that 
its work may continue. 

Recently the state police received a complaint from a 
relative that a child was being abused. He referred it to 
the SPCC with the result that a man is now in custody 
who has admitted that he had committed perversions 
against his child and his wife, and his son who is also in 
custody has admitted similar practices upon his sister and 
her little friend. This is not a pleasant case to relate 
but it is factual, and shows the value of an agency pre- 
pared to cope with such a difficult and delicate problem. 
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Detention and the Juvenile Institution 


I am tempted to discuss the social services inherent 
in our detention work, but Sherwood Norman did such 
practical research in this field for the National Probation 
and Parole Association that I respectfully refer you to 
his report. A few questions however may well be raised: 

1. Do we prepare the child and his parents for de- 
tention? 

2. Do we give adequate information to the detention 
authorities when a child is remanded? 

3. Do we receive adequate information from the de- 
tention authorities when the child is returned to court? 
If not, what more should we give and receive? 

Recently a situation arising in a training school came 
to my attention which may be of interest as an example 
of poor social service. With some reluctance, a private 
training school agreed to accept a boy on commitment. 
Soon afterwards he proceeded to do considerable damage 
to his room in the school, escaped and stole a car. At 
the request of the court, the school agreed to accept the 
boy once more, so he was returned, and promptly ran 
away again. When again returned to court he pleaded 
with the judge not to be recommitted since he would only 
run away again because he was so unhappy and he missed 
his parents. He begged for an opportunity on probation. 
Finally the judge decided to give him this chance. Shortly 
afterwards he wrote a letter to one of his friends at the 
training school telling not only what had happened to 
him, but advising his pal that if he wanted to get out 
of the school he should imitate what he had done, and 
he too could be placed on probation. 

Now the judge might well have made a good disposi- 
tion in this case, but what about the effect of the adjudi- 
cation so far as the training school was concerned? We 
know one result was that for a while our friendly rela- 
tions with that institution were somewhat strained. Social 
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service works both ways; we must consider the effects 
of our decisions on the other services with which we work. 


Social Services by the Staff 


A probation officer who is interested in his profession 
is interested in social service to his community apart from 
his professional duties and responsibilities. I believe 
that when we make our annual evaluation of the work 
of our staff, we should always include community activi- 
ties and affiliations. From our daily work we are in a 
position to know all sides of community life and com- 
munity needs, and if we are to make use of this knowledge 
in a constructive manner we should be prepared to accept 
and to participate with other forces working for the 
betterment of our neighborhood. The opportunities to 
speak before groups, to appear on the radio, to prepare 
articles for newspapers and other publications, are avail- 
able to us if we prepare ourselves for them. Not all of 
us are qualified in all the above fields, but there are some 
services that we should be ready to offer, for the oppor- 
tunity does exist. 

Recently a former student of mine called for an ap- 
pointment. He felt he was getting in a rut after twelve 
years service as a probation officer. As he talked I began 
to sense the chief difficulty. He had no professional out- 
lets. He felt he wasn’t known in the community except 
to his fellow probation officers. A few months later he 
wrote in part as follows: 

“T have been attending a labor school making weekly 
addresses there before various groups as part of a course 
which is offered. One dealt with juvenile delinquency, 
and in giving it I had in mind preparing an article on the 
subject which I did. The result was that it was accepted 
for publication. My judge praised the article and hoped 
it would be given wide publicity. Now I have another 
article in mind dealing with civil rights and how they 
may be restored once lost.” 
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This young man’s main difficulty was rather obvious. 
He did not realize the opportunities for social service, 
apart from his daily work. Unfortunately there are too 
many of us going along as he did. 

We sometimes see an article or hear an address that 
we consider very good. What do we do about it? Do 
we ever write to the author to tell of our appreciation? 
Recently one of the popular magazines with over fifteen 
million readers wrote a good editorial entitled ‘“Proba- 
tion Pays for Itself.” The chairman of our Professional 
Council, Joseph Cheney of Florida, asked some of us if 
we would write to the editor and tell him what we 
thought of it. Back came a reply from the Letters Editor 
of Look magazine saying, ““We appreciate very much 
your fine letter of December 18, commenting on the sub- 
ject article. Our editors were very much interested in 
your opinion of it, and, indeed we highly appreciate the 
encouragement given us. Thank you for your interest.” 

Now if enough of us wrote in and later on some pro- 
bation officer prepared a good article on probation from 
a different point of view and submitted it to this maga- 
zine, the possibility that it might be used deserves con- 
sideration. 





Ill. THE GROUP IN CAMP AND 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
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Milieu and Group Therapy for Delinquents’ 


S. R. SLAVSON 


Director of Group Therapy 
Jewish Board of Guardians, New York 


N a discussion of delinquency it is necessary to define 

the meaning in which the term is employed. The 
term is frequently used in its genetic sense to describe 
deviant behavior of an antisocial or asocial nature. It 
connotes the aggressive, destructive, or hostile acts which 
create difficulties in the community and which counter 
legal statutes. This is the legal, perhaps moralistic, 
meaning of the term. More frequently, and probably 
more erroneously, the term is intended to describe the 
psychological organization of personality as differentiated 
from the behavioral pattern. 

Experience shows that “delinquency” or ‘“‘delinquent” 
cannot be used as a clinical entity. In the past we have 
fallen into the error of treating all “delinquents” alike. 
Actually delinquent behavior may be a symptom of widely 
diverse psychological causatives, and to the clinically 
oriented worker this is of utmost importance. It would 
be more correct to say that people commit delinquent 
acts rather than to describe them as “delinquents.” This 
is at the present time the practice of psychotherapists, 
caseworkers, and psychiatrists. They recognize that de- 
linquency has to be broken down to its psychodynamic 
components in order to make treatment effective. 

Delinquent acts are committed for many reasons. One 
cannot attribute them to any one cause. A delinquent 
act may be a convenient way to retaliate for the wrong 
that parents, teachers and society have done to an indi- 
vidual. An act which may of itself incur punishment may 


1Paper given at the National Conference of Social Work, 1948. 
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be attractive to a person who is so guilt laden that he 
neurotically invites such punishment. Crime also serves 
to resolve neurotic conflicts between aggressive hostility 
and prohibitions of the super-ego. We have found that 
some boys who feel themselves inferior and inadequate, 
especially if they are unacceptable to aggressive groups 
in their neighborhoods, are likely to commit delinquent 
acts because they wish to convince themselves and others 
of their strength and power. Girls too, who feel them- 
selves undesirable and unattractive, may become what is 
frequently referred to as sexual delinquents. Emotional 
deprivations from which such girls suffer cause them to 
enter such relations because of the status it gives them 
and because of their need for affection. 

One of the important dynamics of delinquency and 
crime is the factor of masochistic and self-punishing 
satisfactions that punishment yields. I have elsewhere 
reported a case of a twelve year old adopted boy, who 
despite financial affluence of the foster parents, habitually 
stole and employed the unique pattern of returning stolen 
goods to the stores. In doing this he wished to make 
certain of being caught and punished. When he was not 
successful in this, he stole valuables from his home and 
ran away. An investigation of the psychodynamics of 
this case revealed that the boy strove to invoke punish- 
ment for his incestuous impulses toward his foster mother 
and destructive drives toward her husband." 

An example of the cause of sexual delinquency is sup- 
plied by a girl who was particularly unattractive, a fact 
that was only too frequently emphasized by her mother 
who was much disappointed by the girl’s appearance. 
At a very early age she succumbed to the friendly atten- 
tions of the men in her neighborhood to assuage her 
cravings for warmth and affection that were denied her 
in her family circle. The fact that she was an only girl 
in a family with many brothers may have added to her 


1S. R. Slavson ‘An Elementaristic Approach to the Understanding and Treat- 
ment of Delinquency” The Nervous Child October 1947 pp. 413-423 
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problem. She felt herself different from all the other 
siblings and perhaps also that she was physically atypical. 
She may have had also masculine strivings as an imita- 
tion of her brothers and combined with it feelings of 
worthlessness. All of these factors, especially when they 
appear in combination, would find adequate resolution 
in her delinquent acts. 

Another contributing factor frequently encountered 
among delinquent boys especially, is such a common so- 
matic deviation as small size and unusual or grotesque 
appearance. A boy of small stature or with some such 
stigma is tempted to commit delinquent acts especially 
with others usually older and larger in size. In doing so 
he grows in stature in his own eyes and those of his 
peers and is thus compensated for his physical inade- 
quacies and inferiorities. The frequency with which one 
finds such children among those who get into difficulties 
with the community is especially impressive and points 
to very definite aims that institutional treatment has to 
set for itself. 

At eleven years of age Peter was arrested with a gang 
of older boys who were involved in stealing and other 
destructive acts in the neighborhood. The boy was one 
in a large family of rejecting and unsympathetic parents 
and siblings. He was of very small stature and when he 
attached himself to the gang they found many uses for 
him. One was to act as a lookout; another was to climb 
through transoms. The status and acceptance he earned 
from his gang mates compensated him both for the 
neglect in the home and being a misfit among his peers 
because of his size. 

More serious constitutional and organic defects that 
manifest themselves in behavioral symptoms must be 
clinically established before placement in an institution. 
Such conditions as epilepsy, epileptic equivalents, schizo- 
phrenia and other psychotic states require appropriate 
medical and psychiatric hospital treatment, and place- 
ment in a re-educational institution or correctional school 
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may be entirely counter-indicated. It is of utmost impor- 
tance to first establish the dynamics and pathology, medi- 
cally and psychologically, of each so-called ‘‘delinquent’’ 
before appropriate treatment can be planned. 

Where delinquent behavior is prompted by a young- 
ster’s psychopathic personality structure, placement in an 
institution is indicated. Because the psychopath is unable 
to establish the type of relation with an individual 
therapist necessary in psychotherapy, restraints such as 
one finds in an institution are likely to be more effective. 
Control here must be consistent. 

It is necessary to bring home to such youngsters the 
fact that they cannot continue in their exploitive, nar- 
cissitic way of life. Pressures and limitations must be 
great enough to arouse the latent anxiety which is at the 
bottom of the psychopath’s character even though he 
represses it so thoroughly and successfully.» They should 
not be given a chance to evade these or to get out from 
under them. The psychopath’s basic anxiety, deeply re- 
pressed and overlaid as it is by suavity and evasiveness, 
can be reached only by equally strict pressures and threats 
to his security. The aim here is to force the resident of 
the institution to seek help from some one, preferably 
an adequately trained and understanding staff member. 
Such a relation should be utilized to help the youngster 
to evolve a riew conception of people and of his need of 
them. If he can attach himself to someone who would 
become the substitute parent, as it were, toward whom 
he can de novo establish a relationship that he had missed 
out on during his childhood, he is well on the road to 
changing his' character structure. As I have already in- 
dicated elsewhere, the person to whom such a child or 
adolescent turns for support should be a psychotherapist 
skilled in dealing with this type of problem. For the 
psychopath is not above hoodwinking the one who at- 
tempts to help him. 

1S. R. Slavson ‘‘Contra-Indications of Group Therapy for Patients with Psy- 


chopathic Personalities’ The Practice of Group Therapy S. R. Slavson, Editor, 
International Universities Press New York, 1947 
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Objective in Institutional Placement 


Having outlined rather sketchily, to be sure, some of 
the basic considerations in the psychodynamics of delin- 
quency, we can turn now to the main topics of this paper, 
namely a consideration of the environmental setting and 
the direct use of groups in the treatment of so-called 
delinquents. Before we turn to these subjects, however, 
it is necessary to make clear in our minds the aims and 
objectives of placing children in institutions, or better 
still, removing them from their homes and community. 

The factor of retribution and punishment no longer 
motivates us here. We also have found, by bitter ex- 
perience—and at great cost to our communities—that 
brutalizing and mistreating the delinquent and criminal 
are entirely ineffective in rehabilitation efforts. Our aims 
are rather therapeutic and re-educational. What are 
the means that we can employ here? 

First is the removal of the child from the influences 
of his environment such as the home, the school and the 
social group. Secondly, exposing him to a more whole- 
some environment of corrective relations and experiences, 
and thirdly, planful re-educative and clinica! work in a 
conditioned environment. To do this, our institutional 
community must be so planned that aggressive and re- 
taliatory acts would no longer serve the individual’s 
needs for recognition and acceptance. While the resident 
may still tend to displace his feelings upon the people 
in the new environment, which he at first often does, if 
he is treated with sympathy and understanding he soon 
realizes the ineffectiveness of this procedure. Especially 
is this easily accomplished where individual casework is 
part of the treatment. The child becomes aware of the 
difference between the real objects of his hostility and 
the displacement pattern he employs. Because of this 
realization he gives up his conviction that all people are 
hostile. He grows more accessible to the influences of 
the re-educational atmosphere of the institution and can 
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accept with more profit direct psychotherapy from the 
clinical staff. The resistances and defenses he had built 
up toward people and the world are as a result relaxed 
and he becomes accessible to the effects of his new milieu. 

To help the “‘delinquent’’ become thus more pliable 
is one of the main tasks of institutional treatment. An 
institution is primarily a conditioned environment, not a 
controlled environment. The contrast of these two con- 
cepts seems evident on the surface. Control is only a 
part of the picture here, and at best must be used with 
discrimination. ‘‘Conditioning of an environment means 
that it is organized and set so as to include the elements 
and relations that would prove salutary to the needs of 
residents or inmates. It is conditioned in the same sense 
that a hospital for medical patients is: the total environ- 
ment—and not only the medication—is designed to help 
the patient to conquer his malady.’ 


The Staff 


I come here to a factor in the setting of a corrective 
atmosphere which I have emphasized many times in 
many connections in the past. This is the basic attitudes 
and personalities of the staff. Genuine interest in and 
sympathy for young people is most essential. Training, 
intellectual comprehension and academic knowledge are 
fultile without them. The love and understanding that 
was denied to the dissocial child, which is the cause of 
his dissociality, must be supplied him in the new milieu. 
Another important element is the harmony and coopera- 
tion among the staff, their respect for one another and 
loyalty to the institution. These elements in human re- 
lations have always been lacking in the lives of these 
children and this they must find in the new environment. 
In discussing this subject elsewhere, I have said the- fol- 
lowing, which bears repeating: “Hostility, dissatisfac- 
tion, indifference, gossip— any such manifestations — 


1S. R. Slavson “‘An Elementaristic Approach to the Understanding and Treat: 
ment of Delinquency” loc, cit. p. 418 
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serve to confirm and justify the child’s own hostile acts 
and attitudes by identification and implied sanction. Ten- 
sions and disharmony among the staff create the same 
anxiety as that set up through the child’s intra-familial 
conflicts. He should not be transplanted into an environ- 
ment which contains the very elements that caused his 
difficulties. It should rather have a corrective effect. 

‘The institution, and especially the cottage unit, is in 
a real sense the substitute for a family... .”? A child 
whose primary relations in infancy and childhood have 
been defective must find corrective relations in treatment, 
that is, positive transferences and constructive identifica- 
tions. We found in group treatment that adolescent girls 
in an institution transfer the feelings which they have 
toward their mothers to the institution. Both restrain 
and prohibit; both deny pleasures, especially sexual gratifi- 
cations. Hostilities toward both, therefore, are in many 
ways similar. On the other hand, their attitudes toward 
the male director were similar to those toward their 
fathers. 

Despite our emphasis upon understanding, sympathy 
and permissiveness, restraint and control, as well as 
guidance, are the functions of the institutional milieu. It 
must serve as a training group for self-control and social 
responsibility. This can be accomplished best through 
group action when possible, through identification with 
staff members, and to a lesser extent, by means of rules 
and direct control. 

A re-educative milieu must primarily create an emo- 
tional setting that will undo the destructive feelings and 
attitudes engendered by an unsatisfactory childhood. But 
re-education as a technique needs to turn attention to de- 
sirable changes in motor, intellectual and social functions 
of the individual as well. Its social realities must as far 
as possible parallel those of the outside world and its 
culture. The chief educative instrumentalities in our 
culture are the home, the school, individual hobbies, group 
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recreation, and religion. The institution, too, needs to 
be planned to supply these. 

The intimate relations that arise in the cottage unit 
have many elements of the family pattern, and the re- 
lations here should be patterned after a good family. 
The proper choice of cottage parents or supervisors is 
at once a most important and a most difficult task. 
Academic schooling is a requisite, but schools in institu- 
tions must be tolerant, flexible and free of the sadistic 
drives that characterize the ordinary classroom. Teach- 
ers must accept hyper-activity, distractability, and low 
achievement as symptoms of emotional illness rather 
than challenges to their authority. Nearly all children 
committed to institutions are school problems and it 
would not do to re-emphasize here their failures and 
shortcomings. Teachers in schools of dissocial children 
must accept their part in the total therapeutic setting of 
the institution, for they can, through their dictatorial 
attitude, undo the good accomplished by clinical treat- 
ment and by other members of the staff. 

School requirements must be subordinated to the real 
interests of the residents. Academic achievement under 
these circumstances is secondary to the changes in emo- 
tional and social attitudes. This does not mean that 
children and young people should be permitted to vege- 
tate or live an effortless life. They can be activated and 
this can be done without arousing hostility and resent- 
ment. We should not hold over their heads the fear of 
failure by applying standardized marks and grades. The 
aim should rather be the building of self-confidence and 
self-esteem. Individualization and true interests are bet- 
ter by far to motivate learning than fear and pressure. 








































Recreational Outlets 

Solitary and group recreation are to be considered an 
integral part of milieu therapy. My own experience with 
young people in correctional institutions has convinced 
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me that the incidence of talented and superior children 
is much greater among them than in the general com- 
munity. They are gifted in the graphic and plastic arts, 
in music, the drama, dancing, creative writing. Physical 
recreation such as sports and games is, of course, im- 
portant.* 

The larger community in our culture provides many 
outlets in group association which should be also the 
case in institutional living. Boy and Girl Scout troops, 
Junior Achievement, Youth Builders, free association 
and special interest groups need to be incorporated into 
the institutional culture. Experience in these groups 
helps prepare the youngsters for the time when they will 
return to the normal community. Mass activities such as 
dances, outings, picnics, and theatricals are also essential, 
and interest in larger community concerns such as the 
Red Cross, charitable, church, and philanthropic enter- 
prises, should be a part of leisure time activities. Through 
these means continuity is maintained between the life in 
the institution and the larger culture to which the resi- 
dents will return. 

This should be one of the chief aims in conditioning 
the institutional environment, namely its continuity and 
relatedness to the best in the culture from which the 
young people have been removed and to which they will 
eventually return. Too great a break with the culture 
and home environment, which is characteristic of prisons, 
is not only punitive in its intent, but destructive of those 
elements in the human personality which we attempt to 
encourage and develop in order to make the residents 
suitable members of society. 


Direct Group Treatment 


Turning attention from the milieu and considering 
direct group treatment for delinquents in institutions 
we are confronted with some real problems. To begin 


1S. R. Slavson and Harry M. Schulman ‘“Re-Educative Activity for Delinquent 
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with it is axiomatic that activity group therapy, where 
“acting out” is the sole method of treatment is, on 
theoretical grounds at least, unsuitable for institutions. 
This technique has never been tried in an institutional 
setting, but one can envisage the disadvantages in its 
use. Free, unimpeded acting out among children is con- 
tagious and tends to become intensified. When it becomes 
widespread it may well prove disastrous. The minimal 
controls essential to group living and restraint cannot 
be relaxed without the risk of serious disorganization 
in the school’s community. In addition there is the 
factor of choice that would present difficulties. Some 
who are chosen for such “free” groups would consider 
themselves stigmatized, others would view themselves 
as privileged. All who are eliminated would be resent- 
ful. There would arise the problem of social castes, an 
unequalitarian treatment—a situation that would inten- 
sify hostility and resentment. 

In only one instance was interview group psychotherapy 
employed in an institution with adolescent girls. This 
was in the Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls School of the Jewish 
Board of Guardians. 

In an institution for “delinquent” girls group therapy 
presents problems that are not ordinarily encountered 
in an out-patient clinic of a city, where the patients are 
not acquainted with and have no contact with one another 
except at group sessions. Catharsis was blocked in the 
institutional groups because the girls were afraid to make 
their problems known to the community. The fact that 
the girls lived on the same campus created difficulties. 
The presence of adolescent boys on the same or a nearby 
campus and the free social contact with them intensified 
the girls’ fears in this regard since their past “reputa- 
tions” may have defeated their natural need to be ac- 
cepted and to have boy friends. Such difficulties are not 
encountered in a large city clinic or hospital, but it may 
be expected that similar difficulties will arise in small 
towns where patients know each other in the community. 
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Therapy groups need to be kept quite apart from the 
ordinary social groupings. 

Members of therapy groups in an institution display 
a remarkable unanimity in their common hostility toward 
the school, the staff, and especially the director. This 
facilitates conversation, since all have the same target 
of hostility and the same reasons for discontent which 
accelerates identification, though it is only in a limited 
area. Hostility is freely expressed and its expression is 
initiated much earlier than in city groups. This is due 
to the fact that all have a common hostility target and 
can easily identify with one another on this score. Be- 
cause of this the girls were, according to the group 
therapist, who had treated some of the girls also indi- 
vidually, much more productive in the group than in 
individual treatment. 

The early interviews consisted almost entirely of com- 
plaints and charges against the staff and the institution. 
Involuntary sequestration from natural communities and 
from one’s family, mobilizes hostility and aggression 
toward the environment. The difficulty is that there are 
always realistic grounds for dissatisfaction which give 
validity to the feeling of wrongs and discrimination. 
Patients vent these dissatisfactions upon the group ther- 
apist, and since negative transference tends to be in- 
tensified because of the high degree of identification, the 
therapist may at times be hard put to it. It requires 
greater skill and experience to conduct interview groups 
in a “‘restraining”’ institution than in an out-patient clinic 
in a City. 

Among difficulties one encounters in the practice of 
interview group therapy in institutions are the inevitable 
contacts that the patients and the therapist have with 
each other at times other than the regularly set sessions. 
The patients find it difficult to dissassociate the therapist 
from the restraining and sometimes punitive role of the 
other members of the staff. This situation greatly com- 
plicates the transference relation; mobilizes its negative 
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aspects; intensifies and prolongs resistance. Still another 
difficulty is attached in the school community to one who 
belongs to a special group from which others are barred. 
Sometimes being included in these groups is considered 
a special privilege. These difficulties, however, are en- 
countered only early in treatment, and soon disappear 
as the patients become accustomed to the groups. 

In the beginning suspiciousness makes the residents 
resistive to attending group sessions and considerable 
seduction has to be used here which is unnecessary in out- 
patient treatment in a city. If the therapist were to 
remain passive and impersonal, few if any of the resi- 
dents would avail themselves of these groups. The 
therapist has to overcome the initial resistance by con- 
vincing the group members of his interest in them. Since 
attendance in these groups must be voluntary, one cannot 
exert administrative pressures to make children come to 
them. However, after the initial resistances are over- 
come, there is universal enthusiasm for these groups and 
there is no problem with regard to attendance. 

Experience shows that group psychotherapy on an in- 
terview basis, or group analysis, is most beneficial in 
institutions for adolescents. Many who are unable to 
participate in or benefit from individual psychotherapy 
have made striking progress through the group sessions. 
Stubbornly resistive and especially hostile and recalcitrant 
youngsters grew more reasonable and communicative, 
and were able to recognize and accept their part in the 
plight in which they found themselves. For some of the 
adolescent girls exclusive group treatment was sufficient 
to meet their needs, others continued with individual 
interviews, while a number who steadfastly refused to 
accept individual therapy have changed in this regard 
and fully participated in it, in addition to group dis- 
cussions. 
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The Value of Group Living in 
Institution Treatment’ 
KENNETH I. WoLLAN 


Director, Connecticut Junior Republic 
Litchfield, Connecticut 


AN’S best destiny is realized when he has achieved 
satisfactory adjustment to the vast number of 
social groups which constitute his environment. That this 
is a long, painstaking process is commonly understood. 
Though at birth social skills are absent, a child is nor- 
mally endowed with the capacity for high social develop- 
ment and his happiness depends upon the extent to which 
full social maturity is achieved. 

We classify the child as delinquent who has not de- 
veloped normal control and adjustment in group situa- 
tions. His failure, except in the case of frank pathology, 
is in the area of social adjustment, and it is clearly indi- 
cated that this failure may be profitably studied and 
treated in groups of various sizes, types, and pressures. 
The institutional setting provides one of our most im- 
portant therapeutic agents for this type of social study 
and education. It affords a vast variety of group ex- 
periences, which, if exploited to their fullest extent and 
integrated with other types of therapy, should provide 
an increasingly effective way of rehabilitating de- 
linquents. Group therapy, which I believe is the most 
promising modern development of psychiatry, has not 
been used to any marked extent in institutions. This is 
due primarily to the lack of trained therapists; however, 
the growing literature in this field should bring great 
refinement to our whole approach and understanding of 
social development in children. 

In a community such as we have at the Connecticut 
Junior Republic, which is composed of one hundred ado- 
lescent boys, twenty-five adults, and a certain number of 


faculty children, there is a multiplicity of relationships 
1Paper given at the National Conference of Social Work, 1948. 
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of every type. In the organization of the community, we 
have natural groups and artificial ones, voluntary groups 
and compulsory ones, recreational groups and educational 
ones, vocational groups and therapeutic discussion groups, 
small gang units and large cottage units, formally or- 
ganized scout groups and informally organized fraterni- 
ties; in fact, one finds nearly the entire gamut of group 
organization observed in ordinary society, which sug- 
gests the potentiality of such a setting for social educa- 
tion. It has been our experience to see substantial changes 
in personality and behavior under the impact of various 
kinds and sizes of groups within the institution. It is 
the purpose of this paper to report here in as much de- 
tail as time allows some examples of these changes. It 
will be self-evident that within the complicated labyrinth 
of relations, both individual and group, that exist in our 
community of children, boys, and adults, it is not always 
possible to isolate the kind or degree of meaning in a 
relationship; however, we have tried to select illustrative 
case material in which the group was an important or 
decisive remedial agent. 

Before we launch into the main discussion, I should 
like to establish a point of orientation for our thinking. 
Most of us who are doing serious work in this field are 
making every effort to establish the fact that the institu- 
tion offers a unique and specialized type of therapy in 
the care of children. We do not look upon our program 
as custodial or punitive. We do not permit our institu- 
tions, if they are private agencies of the type of the 
Connecticut Junior Republic, to be dumping grounds for 
unselected and undesirable youth. There is inherent in 
the institution a specialized type of therapeutic oppor- 
tunity, and it is in the interest of a clarification of this 
fact that I present this paper. 


Calvin 


Calvin came to us at the age of fifteen and a half. He 
had become extremely rebellious in his foster homes. 
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Once when he ran away he got as far as Texas. 

Calvin was an illegitimate boy who knew nothing about 
his parentage. He had been reared in orphanages, county 
homes and foster homes. He was aloof, restless, and 
resentful. He was untruthful, he bullied other children, 
he was nervous and short-tempered. He had all the cold- 
ness commonly found in children of his deprived emo- 
tional background. He was suspicious and mistrustful 
of adults, and only tolerated his contemporaries if they 
did not make demands upon him. A psychologist re- 
ported his inability to deal with reality as strongly sug- 
gesting the neurotic. By virtue of his personality setup 
and his success at running away, he was considered a 
poor candidate for our school; however, the following 
is the outcome of his two years residence there. 

He now is in first class standing in citizenship. He is 
stable, reliable, and sufficiently qualified in his trade as 
cook to substitute for the chef when he is absent. There 
is an elasticity and softness to the boy that was not there 
when he arrived. He is friendly and jovial but he still 
does not permit himself to become attached to adults. 
He ran away several times during the early part of his 
stay but he always came back of his own volition. 

There seem to be two crucial group experiences in the 
rehabilitation of this boy, his athletic groups and his 
trade group. Though small and slight of stature, he 
proved to be a natural athlete. His interest in athletics 
became apparent at the time of his enrollment when he 
asked to change his first name to correspond to that of 
a big league baseball player. All vicissitudes of his 
early adjustment at the school were tolerable in anticipa- 
tion of his hours on the athletic field. He has won varsity 
letters in every sport since he enrolled. He frequently 
said that the only thing that kept him at the school was 
athletics. His skill and sportsmanship have given him 
prestige and recognition from the boys and the faculty. 

He first selected printing as a trade but was unqualified 
for this and the restlessness and defiance previously re- 
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ported became much in evidence. When he was trans- 
ferred to cooking and baking, his whole attitude changed. 
He was competent in his work, he was accepted by the 
group, and his growth throughout the program has been 
continuous. There is limited, if any, identification with 
the coach and chef whom he greatly respects. 

What has happened here can be stated only briefly. 
This cold, resentful, rebellious boy was accepted with 
the hope that the deprivation in meaningful human re- 
lationships which had characterized his life could be 
compensated best by the enrichment of social contacts 
experienced in group living. This boy has achieved a 
remarkable degree of basic socialization due primarily 
to his experience in athletic groups and a vocational 
group where no threatening emotional demands were 
made upon him by the adult leaders. He found accept- 
ance and prestige in these groups and developed the 
ability to relate himself meaningfully to his contempo- 
raries though only in a limited degree to adults. He has 


built up self-esteem on proven achievement. He no longer 
looks upon the world as a hostile, rejecting place, but 
accepts his environment as essentially friendly and ap- 
proving, though still holding some reservation about the 
complete trustworthiness of adults. Personality change 
has been achieved within the limits of his impoverished 
emotional background. 


Perry 


The problems of Perry at fifteen were many and com- 
plicated. He had been stealing from stores and from 
his home. He was reported as brutal to other children 
at school to the point where teachers feared he might 
inflict serious injury. He was out of hand at home, he 
was untruthful and was generally considered a misfit in 
the community. The social worker commented in the 
original letter of referral that Perry needed protection, 
security and peace. The boy had a rejecting and unstable 
family background. His mother and father had been 
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divorced and both had remarried, leaving Perry without 
acceptance in either home. He had tried living with each 
without success or happiness. 

The boy was ugly in appearance due to a serious sinus 
operation which had necessitated the removal of a large 
part of the nose cartilage. He had a chronic sinus in- 
fection which made him breathe through his mouth. 
Also, to complicate the picture, he had a bad case of 
pyorrhea which made his breath offensive. He was con- 
fused and generally presented a most pathetic picture of 
dejection and rejection. In spite of all this, he had a 
warm, friendly side which revealed his great desire to 
be with other human beings who would accept and. ap- 
preciate him. 

At the Junior Republic he was considered a pest. One 
could hardly speak to him without finding oneself the 
object of his full attention. To add to his problems, 
during the first weeks at the school he made homosexual 
advances to other boys in the cottage. It was discovered 
that he had had a rather prolonged period of homosexual 
activity with other boys some years before he came to 
us. The stimulation of seeing boys in a nude state around 
the cottage and in the shower room reactivated this 
interest. 

At this point the cottage group was called into con- 
sultation. In Perry’s absence his situation was talked 
over with the boys with care to point out that other 
boys facing similar problems had grown up to be normal, 
healthy adults. The boys’ cooperation was asked in giv- 
ing Perry some kind of acceptance in his cottage, and 
protection against further homosexual activity. Several 
of the older boys promised leadership in the plan and 
the rest agreed to help. No further trouble occurred in 
the cottage. His position on the campus improved some- 
what and interestingly enough his original misdeeds were 
forgotten. 

Some months after Perry’s arrival, the boxing coach 
saw him looking longingly into the ring as two boys 
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fought. At the end of the bout the coach called him 
into the ring to spar with one of the boys. Perry’s 
natural skill as a boxer was immediately apparent. His 
prestige developed immensely and continued to grow in 
subsequent months as he appeared with the boxing team 
throughout the state in exhibition bouts. 

After two years he stands in one of our highest forms 
in citizenship. He is head waiter in the school dining- 
room. He has his own set of friends. It was natural 
that he did not always know how to handle his new found 
laurels and that at times he became overly aggressive; 
however, his desire to do the right thing brought him 
over these periods. It was also necessary to resolve his 
feelings of guilt over his early homosexual experiences 
through personal interviews. Plastic surgery is being ar- 
ranged for him. 

The improvement in this boy is due to many things; 
however, highlighted in his therapy, are two areas of 
social experience which met certain urgent emotional 
needs in his personality. He needed protection, he needed 
support, he needed acceptance from his fellowmen, and 
he needed to build up his own feelings of worthiness. 
The group experiences reported above seem to have pro- 
vided these essentials. There has been a reinforcement 
and build-up of the total personality. The boy has more 
self-acceptance and self-esteem. Certain basic emotional 
satisfactions completely absent in his rejecting home have 
been met in a setting where friendliness and approval 
characterize his social relationships. 


Clyde 


Clyde, fourteen, was in desperate need of help. He 
was in court for breaking and entering neighboring apart- 
ments, for thefts from these apartments, and he was 
wanted by the postal authorities for rifling mailboxes. 
During this period his school record had suffered severely, 
he was known to have precocious sex habits. Yet until 
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recently Clyde had been considered a serious-minded, 
model boy. 

Clyde had been brought up in a strict Jewish home. 
He had started Hebrew school when he was three and 
a half and had continued in it until his trouble came to a 
head. His father was a small, demanding person, some- 
times pompous, sometimes cringing. His mother, also 
demanding, was a vigorous woman, active in the Red 
Cross and in doing good in the community. There was 
an older married half-brother, a son of the father’s first 
marriage. The family was in modest financial circum- 
stances, but talked a good deal about money. 

Clyde was a bright, unhappy, confused boy. He had 
a great sense of guilt about his misdeeds but evaded 
telling the truth. He was particularly concerned about 
his sex habits and prayed about them every morning. 
He had been living a very unwholesome life without 
friends of any kind, without any recreation or physical 
exercise. Evenings he took care of some neighbor's 
children, at which time he planned his thefts. He was 
completely preoccupied with his own phantasies, his own 
problems, and his own misdeeds. He felt that his father 
had failed in his methods of handling him. 

Life at the Junior Republic was bitter medicine for 
him. He ate non-kosher food for the first time, he found 
group living a constant threat to his privacy, and he was 
in a state of bewilderment over the pressure of routine. 
He cried a good deal, read continuously, and withdrew 
as much as possible from contact with the other boys. 
He found no comfort or interest in his trade or his cot- 
tage. After several months he was moved into a cottage 
of younger, non-aggressive boys, and at this point he 
began to show a friendly, cordial attitude. About the 
same time he was moved from the print shop to the 
bank which is composed of a small intelligent group of 
boys. Here his talents were immediately utilized and he 
began to enjoy life at the Republic. Some months later 
he joined a small group of our boys who go to the local 
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high school. His excellent scholarship proved itself here 
also, and he soon found that classmates consulted him 
on many matters of school work. 

He left the Junior Republic after eighteen months. 
He had achieved high standing in citizenship, got along 
well with other boys. In fact, he had been defeated for 
student government judge by a narrow margin. Though 
never an athlete, he learned to play ball and take part 
in most of the campus activity. No known instances of 
delinquency occurred at the Republic nor have they been 
noted since his return home. 

It is certainly difficult to interpret all that went on in 
the eighteen months Clyde was at the school. The over- 
all picture seems to be something like this: We were 
dealing with a withdrawn boy who was living a thor- 
oughly unwholesome life. At a time in adolescence when 
a boy normally emancipates from parental ties, he bogged 
down completely under the weight of his own problems 
and ventured forth only occasionally to commit solitary 
acts of delinquency which drew down on him the most 
bitter condemnation from his strict, demanding family. 
Under the pressures of group living he achieved a re- 
markable degree of socialization, he turned to the out- 
side world for his pleasures, he became masculine in this 
setting where there were strong male figures for identifi- 
cation, and he abandoned his delinquent behavior. Through 
many interviews his previous misdeeds have come to have 
a different meaning to him. The whole experience helped 
him through his crisis in adolescence. The demands for 
activity under group pressure turned him away from his 
morbid preoccupation with phantasy and forced him to 
live in a world of reality and achievement. 


Bruno 


Bruno’s problems had come to a head in high school. 
He was absent frequently, he was sly, fresh, and offensive 
when he was there. He frequently defied the rule of the 
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teacher by doing nothing in the classroom. At home ke 
was unhappy and disobedient. In the community he was 
considered a bully. This boy had a fairly constructive 
home. The father was ill at times, so the mother, who 
had been a teacher before marriage, had to go out to 
work. Two sisters seemed to be getting along with only 
minor difficulties. Bruno was an extremely bright, good 
looking, cocky Italian boy. He was highly aggressive, 
he had boundless energy, at times he was sullen and de- 
fensive. He frequently had outbursts of temper. He 
was exhibitionistic. His talents were many and all who 
had contact with the boy recognized his positive poten- 
tialities as well as his deficiencies. The boy’s cockiness 
frequently betrayed his own feeling of inadequacy and 
insecurity. 

At the Junior Republic Bruno has been an outstanding 
citizen since he arrived four years ago. Within a few 
weeks after his enrollment, the residents of his cottage 
petitioned to have him made cottage proctor. He has 
played on every varsity team since he arrived; he has 
held practically every student government office, and is 
now president; he is also president of the school’s honor 
fraternity; and he was the major of the drum and bugle 
corps for some time. He is an honor student in high 
school and now has his application in for college. It is’ 
apparent that he is the number one citizen of the com- 
munity. All this has not been accomplished without trials 
and tribulations. He has been rescued from his own 
temper and indiscretions many times. He tried high 
school at home after two years but failed three subjects 
at the end of the first marking period, and returned to 
do honor work with us. 

To account for all the factors involved would require 
a long description, but briefly stated, this capable, attrac- 
tive, aggressive boy is a natural leader and he has worked 
out his problems through his many group relationships, 
usually as leader. He has found expression for his ag- 
gressiveness in socially constructive forms. His original 
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bullying has been sublimated into the form of caring for 
younger, weaker boys. He has found wide outlet for his 
social interests in his varied activity, and he has realized 
great satisfaction in the approval bestowed upon him as 
a kind, thoughtful leader. 


Silas 


Silas was thirteen and a half at the time of referral. 
He had been seriously handicapped by an asthmatic con- 
dition which was considered partly psychogenic. In a 
foster home at which he had been living, he began to 
steal and run away. Silas was an illegitimate child. His 
mother had eventually married, and had two daughters 
by her husband. The mother was seemingly a well-mean- 
ing person but ineffectual and at times rejecting. The 
stepfather was an irritable man who had originally been 
quite fond of Silas, but upon the birth of his own two 
children had become cruel and rejecting. The stepfather 
had epileptic attacks about once a month. 

Silas was a very large fat boy with a troubled face, 
likeable, congenial, and friendly. He was rather passive, 
quiet, and not outspoken. He had good average intel- 
ligence. Silas had had the benefit of psychiatric care 
but he had not responded favorably as he would not talk 
about himself or his problems and the psychiatrist had 
consequently terminated treatment. At the Republic he 
had many problems of adjustment. He ran away a num- 
ber of times. Once he stole a car and smashed it up. He 
had frequent attacks of asthma. However, he was gen- 
erally liked and trusted in many areas in his social inter- 
course with other boys. 

Midway in his two years with us came an experience 
which proved crucial in the stabilizing of the boy. In 
one of my discussion courses we had been reviewing the 
life of a famous author who had been an illegitimate 
child. We had been discussing the fact that the author 
had eventually been able to look upon his heritage with- 
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out embarrassment or pain. For some weeks we had 
been discussing the kinds of feelings that develop out of 
our family background. After this particular discussion, 
Silas followed me to the office and asked to speak to me 
privately. After some hesitation he blurted out that he 
wanted to know about his father. This occasion proved 
to be the beginning of many interviews which eventually 
led to a planned meeting with the mother at which time 
the boy and his mother talked for many hours about the 
circumstances of his birth. This was the core of his prob- 
lem, and not until he had found such topics treated freely 
and objectively in group discussion could he openly face 
this highly painful area of his feelings. I wish I could 
report that his asthma cleared up, but this was not the 
case. I can report, however, that a great stabilization 
took place in the entire personality of the boy and that 
he left the school with an excellent record which he has 
maintained outside. 


Discussion Values 


The frank group discussion of highly emotional prob- 
lems has proven of value in the following ways: 1) in 
desensitizing certain painful areas in a boy’s problem; 
2) in reducing pressure during certain periods of tension; 
3) in providing a natural transition to the more personal 
demands of the individual interview; 4) in making all 
the boys more sensitive and tolerant toward the problems 
and sufferings of those around them. 

We have tried to point out that delinquency is a 
failure in social adjustment and that planned group ex- 
periences of different kinds should prove fruitful in 
studying and treating this deficiency in social maturity. 
We have also pointed out that the modern, well run 
institution provides a unique, specialized type of therapy 
with opportunity to guide the social development of the 
child through planned group living. [Illustrative case 
material has been used to demonstrate how group living 
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has been utilized in the rehabilitation of certain boys 
within the institution. The future of this type of work 
depends upon careful planning of group life, a clear 
understanding of what the individual needs, and a close 
integration of all therapeutic resources available within 
the institution. 
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The Place of the Training School’ 


Harry W. LINDEMAN 


Judge, Essex County Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court 
Newark, New Jersey 


ANY slight physical illnesses are treated in the 
home. When they become serious a doctor is 
called to prescribe treatment, preferably at home. If 
facilities at home are not adequate, hospitalization is 
required. There are occasions, too, when there must be 
isolation because of the contagious nature of the illness 
and the time needed to effect a cure. So also, in dealing 
with the delinquent child, when what the home has to 
offer will not suffice, there are occasions when it becomes 
necessary to prescribe institutional care, even twenty-four 
hour custody, treatment and supervision. Failure by the 
court to give the child the benefit of institutional care 
when circumstances make it necessary is like denying a 
patient with diphtheria or scarlet fever the benefits of 
an isolation hospital. 

“I know if the judge had sent me to the state training 
school on my second offense, I would be better off,” wrote 
a teen-age youngster about his experience as a juvenile 
delinquent. His career of misconduct started when he 
was eight years old. For the next four years his life was 
filled with episodes of truancy, dishonesty, disorderly 
conduct, running away from home, breaking and enter- 
ing, larceny and receiving. Only a few of these offenses 
came officially to the attention of the court. 

Frequently he was placed on probation; sent to a 
summer camp; counseled by his probation officer; pleaded 
with by his parents; examined by the child guidance de- 
partment of the school; advised by the school authorities. 
But the lad’s conflicts in and with society persisted. He 


1Paper given at a session of the ge Association of Training Schools at 
the National Conference of Social Work, 
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came back to the court frequently for violation of proba- 
tion and on additional charges of breaking and entering. 
He was given a suspended commitment to the state train- 
ing school. Then came another episode of stealing, and 
the commitment was executed. From the school the lad 
writes: “It isn’t like being in a reformatory as everyone 
thinks. It is a place where everyone wants to correct the 
things that are wrong.” 

This boy, now almost sixteen, is making good in his 
home and at a vocational school, and he insists that the 
training school program straightened him out. “The 
fact that I have been in a training school does not hurt 
me with the teachers or such of my fellow students as 
know about it, or in the neighborhood where I live.” 

We have here a favorable opinion, expressed briefly 
by the boy himself, of the place that a correctional school 
had in his rehabilitation. “The best authority on cause 
and effect, if not the cure, is a boy with the label ‘juvenile 
delinquent’.” 

What this lad writes implies: 1) The opportunity of 
a training school program should have come earlier in 
his career of misconduct; 2) the experience was not as 
bad as he had been led to believe; 3) the personnel at 
the school indicated a positive desire to help the boy with 
his problem; 4) the boy was helped; 5) he was not 
inhibited upon his return to society; 6) he was accepted 
by those who might have rejected him; 7) he held no 
resentment; 8) he later “made the grade” at his school, 
at his home and in the neighborhood. 


A Boy Looks at the Training School 

Another boy, John, was born out of wedlock. He got 
into trouble early in school, ran away from home fre- 
quently and became an habitual truant. His mother’s 
marriage to a drunkard did not improve his personality 
or his chance for social adjustment. He was twelve years 
of age when his mother died and he went to live with 
his aunt. 
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As the result of a malicious mischief charge, guardian- 
ship was transferred to the state agency. After repeat- 
edly running away from his aunt’s home, the boy was 
placed in parental school custody. The psychiatrist at 
that time wrote of him: “John now wants to go back to 
his aunt. It is my feeling that this is less his desire to 
go there than his desire to escape going to the state 
training school. Nevertheless, there is the desire to go 
back to the aunt and her willingness to try him once 
more. I would be the first one to agree that we have 
little to offer in competition with the fact that this boy 
has found out at thirteen that he can support himself 
comfortably away from home. By his running away and 
his staying away from school, he may force us to turn to 
the state training school. However, the court will realize 
that this is a ‘negative’ placement (something that we 
do because we do not know what else to do).” 

During the next year this lad got the benefit of pro- 
bation supervision, of a semi-private school placement 
from which he promptly ran away, and then of foster 
home care—but to no avail. A runaway and stealing 
episode brought him back into court and the psychiatrist’s 
prognostications were fulfilled. The court was forced 
to seek the aid of the training school to rehabilitate the 
lad. Not that all the previous efforts had been a failure, 
for they had not, since there had been periods of adjust- 
ment along the line, but in the total effort toward the 
rehabilitation of this boy the state training school had 
an outstanding role to play. 

The controlled environment and treatment at this point 
in his life was apparently the answer to his problems. 
This boy has been out of the training school over seven 
months. He is back living with his aunt and he has 
stayed put. He is getting along in school and in the 
neighborhood, and says, “the help I received at the train- 
ing school was just what I needed. The fact of my having 
been at the school does not make any difference among 
my associates.” 
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John does give a few pointers as to procedure at the 
training school. He says: 

1. Time spent in reception is the worst time at the 
training school because of lack of a program. 

2. A few of the cottage parents are too old, and they 
do not join in with the boys at their play, or concern 
themselves in hobbies in which the boys might be in- 
terested. Some cottage parents are too quick to punish 
everybody in the cottage when some few are responsible 
for a breach of the cottage rules and regulations. 

3. Food at times was served in a “sloppy manner” by 
the cottage boys in charge of that detail. 

4. Some boys placed in a supervisory position “look 
out for themselves” and are selfish. 

5. The school system does not lend itself to class spirit 
because of the individualized educational program at the 
training school. Not enough effort is made to help you 
maintain your school grades. 

6. Sometimes when you curse you get hit, but it is 
better to get hit than to get demerits, because certain 
privileges are withheld if you get too many demerits. 

These observations of this boy no doubt could stand 
a lot of checking and refining, but they are at the boy’s 
own level of thinking, on his scale of observation. Since 
we are working with boys as well as for boys, we ought 
not to overlook such insight as to treatment. The place 
which the training school has in a boy’s rehabilitation 
must take into account a “boy’s eye view.” It is his per- 
sonality adjustment we are seeking to improve. Unless 
that is attained, he will have difficulty when he returns 
to society. 

The philosophy of the juvenile court embodied in the 
Standard Juvenile Court Act is to secure for each child 
coming under its jurisdiction such care, guidance and 
control, preferably in his own home, as will conduce to 
the child’s welfare and the best interest of the state, and 
when such child is removed from his own family, to 
secure for him custody, care and discipline as nearly as 
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possible equivalent to that which should have been given 
by his parents. 


Training Schools as Home Substitutes 


The treatment of the child is to be home-centered if 
possible, on the assumption that parents are the most 
important people in the world to their children and that 
when we have responsible parents we generally have 
socially responsible children. Training schools therefore, 
when asked to substitute for parental love, care and 
guidance in a program of child rearing and rehabilitation, 
have a tremendous responsibility. That responsibility is 
measured by, and must be equal to the specific problem 
of every boy and girl sent to an institution. Restoration 
to community living and good citizenship is the constant 
objective. There must be no lowering of the sights on 
that score. 

The use of a training school in the rehabilitation pro- 
gram comes at the time in a child’s life when he or she 
has, in almost every instance, reached a peak in antisocial 
behavior. Of course it is proper to repeat that a child’s 
overt acts of misconduct are due to emotional instability, 
and that if we find the cause of that instability we can 
begin to apply the necessary therapy. However, we can- 
not shut our eyes to the record which leads to the child’s 
institutionalization. First offenders, unless the act of 
misconduct is of a heinous nature, are not usually com- 
mitted. The record which the court has before it, when 
commitment to a training school is made, shows generally 
that the child is an habitual offender in one or in several 
areas of misconduct. These embrace episodes of break- 
ing, entering, larceny and receiving, maliciously destroy- 
ing both public and private property, lying, using obscene 
language, committing acts of immorality, assaulting peo- 
ple, including their own parents or siblings, ganging up 
with others and preying upon and assaulting timid chil- 
dren in the school or neighborhood, stealing life savings 
of relatives, running a shakedown racket in school, 
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snatching purses, using guns, burglarizing churches, using 
knives to settle arguments, expressing utter contempt for 
the rights of others, insulting school teachers with filthy 
language, desecrating works of art, laughing at the law 
enforcement agencies, violating probation, running away 
from foster homes, and after all that, tearfully pleading 
before the court for “fone more chance,” and when given 
that chance, forthwith violating the confidence reposed. 
Calling a halt to this kind of conduct is society’s obli- 
gation to these children, particularly when society has 
contributed much to the underlying causes of such mal- 
adjustment. We love them as human beings even though 
we abhor what they do. The training school gets them 
at a time when the court, representing society, concludes 
that only a period of living under a controlled environ- 
ment will check continuation on the road to ruin. 
Training schools do a fine job at rehabilitating the vast 
majority of these youngsters. A lot of unconditioning 
has to be done with these children. The antisocial habits 
in which they have been indulging for years cannot be 
remedied overnight. Months, even years, are required. 
It is quite obvious, but many times overlooked by the 
public, that the training school is faced with a much harder 
task than anyone who previously has had a hand in the 
attempts to help the delinquent child. The training school 
is used generally when all other efforts have failed to 
effectuate a change in the child’s conduct. With the 
worst conditioned children, the training school is asked 
to accomplish what others have been unable to do. 
Otherwise there would have been no commitment. 


Commitment at What Point? 


Should the training school be used earlier in the pro- 
gram of treatment? Would that we knew when “earlier” 
had arrived in the effort toward rehabilitation! Hind- 
sight tells us too little. More than one lad who was given 
“just one more chance,” even after many previous 
chances, has made good. 
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In spite of all the fine books that have been written, 
and the statistics that have been kept, we have not been 
able to refine our diagnosis scientifically enough to de- 
termine at just what point in any particular child’s career 
of misconduct commitment is the answer. Undoubtedly 
the first overt act of misconduct would be the right time 
in some instances, and the tenth in others. Perhaps the 
second violation of probation or the inability to adjust 
in the third foster home is the signpost for commitment. 
No one knows. The expert probation officer, the social 
agency representative, the police official, the psychiatrist, 
the minister, or the judge himself will insist on testing 
out the possibilities of adjustment in society again and 
again before agreeing to the institutional step as the only 
way out. It is too bad society offers such limited facilities 
for treating children with problems. 

Where are the capable foster parents who will take a 
boy who has been in difficulty with the law? For every 
child in a foster home, ten more homes are needed. Where 
are there institutions of the cottage type plan, housing 
no more than twenty children, in sufficient numbers to 
meet the need? A few are scattered throughout the 
country, but not nearly enough. Where are the private 
schools and villages that will take in maladjusted chil- 
dren at a cost within the range of the low income parents ? 
There are not many such institutions at any price. 

The responsibility of the training school, therefore, is 
highlighted by the paucity of what might be considered 
more adequate, more progressive and more personalized 
facilities for the rehabilitation of children in trouble. 
However, the remarkably good results obtained by our 
training schools today are too often overshadowed by 
the “blowing up” of shortcomings in the administration 
of a few institutions, and the isolated mistakes of others. 
Most of these shortcomings are due simply to the lack 
of an adequate budget to secure competent personnel. 

Training school personnel are of first importance in 
a child’s rehabilitation. Their obligation is to fulfil in 
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the life of each child the objective of the institution’s 
existence. The total program at the school must be an 
educational one, seeking to develop the most favorable 
conditions for the child’s growth along ethical lines. 
While this growth must take place in a controlled en- 
vironment, it can best take place when that environ- 
ment not only imitates society as closely as possible, 
but lets the child move with the least possible apparent 
control. 

While the discovery of the reason for the child’s de- 
linquency is most helpful in the process of rehabilitation, 
there is no doubt that so far as many children are con- 
cerned the reason never is actually discovered. Therefore 
the program at the training school should be of such 
comprehensive nature that the child’s pattern of growth 
from the time of commitment until release so parallels 
living in a free community that new, socially acceptable 
habits are firmly fixed. This also means that the stay at 
the training school must continue for such length of time 
as assures a reasonable prospect of success when the child 
is returned home. The constant effort of training school 
management is to get away from a system which “‘institu- 
tionalizes” its children. This is not easy when mass con- 

‘trol is required and the institution’s own basic operational 
functions utilize the services of the children themselves. 

Youthful offenders generally arrive at the reception 
.center of a training school utterly lacking in an appre- 
‘ciation of moral or ethical standards or values. Ninety- 
five per cent of them have had no regular religious train- 
ing. They say they know right from wrong, but have no 
sense of sin when they do wrong. Certainly some few 
are truly repentant, but most of them seem to be only 
sorry they got caught. Invariably they blame somebody 
else for their trouble. They are too often right in taking 
this last position, since the homes from which so many of 
them come have, from the time of the child’s infancy, 
set a pattern of indifference to moral standards. Secular- 
ism has left its imprint on them. 
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Spiritual Values 


The rehabilitation program of the training school 
must take account of this deficiency in a child’s life. 
Spiritual values must be inculcated in these children to 
equip them with an armor strong enough to resist the 
temptations of modern society. To return them to society 
with no deeper appreciation of the ten commandments 
than when they were committed is to fail in fulfilling that 
portion of the juvenile court law which in most states pro- 
vides that if a child is removed from his own home he 
is entitled to receive the care and guidance that he should 
have received from his own parents. 

Lecomte du Noily in his recent book, Human Destiny, 
writes: 

‘Education consists in preparing the moral character 
of a child, in teaching him the few fundamental and 
invariable principles accepted in all the countries of the 
world. It consists in giving him from tenderest childhood 
the notion of human dignity. Education directs his ac- 
tions, inspires his behavior in all his contacts with man- 
kind, and helps him to master himself. It gives him the 
unalterable foundations of his life. The moral education 
of a child is different from that given a man. Indeed for 
the very young it is important not to judge the gravity 
of a fault by its consequences. For a child a fault is 
serious in itself—absolutely and not relatively—because 
it has been decreed that it is grave. Only the absolute 
character of a fault can impart to the child a true moral 
discipline, without which progress is impossible.”’ 

There appears to be every reason, therefore, why a 
training school program should continue to enlist the 
services of the religious leaders of all faiths in its pro- 
gram of rehabilitation. The personnel of the institution 
must also, by precept and example, inculcate good morals 
into the daily pattern of the lives of these youthful of- 
fenders. Morality is something so complicated that it 
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can take form only in an atmosphere where there is 
mutual respect and understanding. The adult must have 
respect for the child, the child for the adult. You then 
have growth of the spirit. Upon growth of the spirit 
depends all that we hold sacred in our homes, in our 
communities and in our national stability. 

There will always be a need for training schools in a 
program of rehabilitation for youthful offenders. Prog- 
ress will dictate a modification in design from time to 
time, a refining as to types of children committed for 
institutional care, and more and more adequate treat- 
ment facilities of personnel and program. 
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The Institution Looks Ahead 


CARROLL R. MINOR 


Superintendent, Beaumont Industrial School 
Beaumont, Virginia 


WO questions are involved in this subject: one, 

what is ahead for the institution, and two, what is 
ahead for the child who has been exposed to institutional 
treatment? To do justice to either of these questions 
one has to evaluate present institutions, their assets and 
liabilities, their potential future as treatment agencies, 
together with the results seen in the child upon his return 
to the community. 

Let us frankly ask ourselves, what is the training school 
doing to prepare the child for his return to the com- 
munity? My immediate answer is that we are falling far 
short of our responsibility for what is needed by the 
child. While rapid strides have been made in the past 
decade, we have only just begun to remove ourselves 
from the custodial field and embark upon a well rounded 
treatment program. We have seen training schools move 
from the atmosphere of the penitentiary and reformatory 
where custody and work were first and last in the mind 
of the administration, to the attempt to discover the basis 
for fears, frustrations, hates and all types of personality 
and emotional upsets. By this I do not mean to suggest 
that there are not still landmarks of this old era in 
possibly the majority of our schools. Lock steps, while 
not universal, are still not uncommon. Shaving of heads 
as punishment is to be seen here and there. Garb of 
stripes for certain offenders was used no less than a few 
months ago. Firearms adorn the person of some few 
so-called vocational teachers. 

States have been slow to recognize the values of 
economy in real correction through treatment. A few 
scattered institutions over the country still bear the dis- 
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tasteful marks of political interference. Far too few 
have anything approaching an adequate trade training 
program. The cottage system which grew into popularity 
a quarter of a century ago is being questioned seriously 
by many sound thinkers. One of the biggest questions 
is centered around the cottage parent. Standards for 
these and other personnel have been slow to take form, 
mainly because of unattractive and variable living con- 
ditions and low salaries. Professional and clinical ser- 
vices have been at such a premium that little more than 
diagnosis could be hoped for. In the majority of the 
schools there is no resident psychiatrist or psychologist. 
In a great many these services are either not available 
at all or they are rendered on a limited, part time basis. 
Trained and experienced caseworkers have been the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. Where they are found, 
far too much of their time is consumed in the function 
of glorified clerks. The majority of the schools have 
beautiful and flourishing farms, where state wards serve 
as common laborers. Formal education is at least a 
generation behind the public school system. The class- 
room for a great many children is a place to keep them 
occupied when they are not needed for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

This I grant you is a rather dark and discouraging 
picture and you have the right to ask, “Is it any wonder 
that so many of the training school children graduate 
into the adult reformatories and penitentiaries?” I say 
to you that this has been the story for far too many 
years, but at least a segment of the public is beginning 
to interest itself in what goes on in the training of its 
children. They are making demands upon its legislatures 
and its taxpayers for a right-about-face in this whole 
field of juvenile delinquency. They are demanding the 
best in education, trade training, health and medical 
care, housing and recreation. They have gone one step 
further in tackling the problem of prevention. The most 
encouraging results in this field are to be found in New 
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York where a joint study was made by the board of edu- 
cation and the New York Foundation under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Frank J. O’Brien. 

It is rather amusing to me, since these new trends have 
been cropping up in every corner of the nation, that it 
has taken some of our writers ten years to discover these 
community attitudes Just in the last few months news- 
papers, magazine articles, radio scripts and movies have 
demonstrated real alarm at the injustices that have been 
taking place. The attitude of these individuals and of 
some social agencies makes me wonder if they are really 
concerned about the child as much as they are about a 
sensational audience. 

It is my firm conviction that, except in isolated areas, 
the training school program has advanced much more 
rapidly in the past decade than any other treatment 
agency known to man today. In this short span of years, 
we have seen the warden type of superintendent move 
on. Trade schools, gymnasiums and academic school 
buildings have been popping up in every state. Experi- 
enced and trained caseworkers have become an essential 
part of nearly every training school program. Psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists, while scarce at the moment, 
are being demanded by schools and their boards from 
coast to coast. The children are no longer prisoners but 
self-respecting and for the most part happy students. 
Recreation, under the guidance and leadership of com- 
petent and trained personnel, has come to play a vital 
role in correction. Situations where former inmates and 
hard-boiled disciplinarians are employed can be found 
only in the rarest instances. 

By this time you are asking another normal question 
and that is, ‘““Why isn’t the total public more aware of 
this new curriculum?” A part of the answer is that it 
has been too preoccupied with the business of war, too 
much engrossed in the war just ended and the war which 
is expected to come. I think, too, there has been some 
element of uncertainty in the minds of the institutional 
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people as to whether this new program had been tried 
sufficiently to warrant very much publicity. Finally, there 
has been an unwillingness on the part of institutional 
people to prove their case at the expense of the student 
bodies. The public has experienced and tasted so much 
blood that it finds nothing exciting or romantic in the 
rehabilitating of the average child. It is a slow and ted- 
ious process. It is the planned and premeditated program 
of our institutions to keep its charges away from the 
public eye. Few people on the street realize the setbacks 
received by these children as the result of unfavorable 
individual or institutional publicity. If the press would 
be more aware of this danger much good would be ac- 
complished. It is no pleasant or easy task to try and 
explain to our boys and girls the headlines in the March 
seventeenth Jefferson City, Missouri, newspaper regard- 
ing wholesale transfer of training school youths to the 
state prison. If brought to the bar of justice, society 
could only plead guilty to allowing a situation of this 
kind to arise through negligence and lack of a treatment 
program. I should think that every public spirited citizer 
of Missouri who stood beside the highway and watched 
that convoy pass would have become so nauseated by 
the mere sight of it that they, like the Israelites, would 
have called down the wrath of God upon this evil. I 
can’t help but wonder what was in the mind of His 
Excellency, the Governor, as he rode behind the convoy. 
Could he have been saying to himself, “‘But for the grace 
of God, there goes my boy?” 

I cannot leave this particular subject without frankly 
admitting that there are still some abuses. The encour- 
aging feature is that in the twenties and before, no one 
got excited if an inmate was flogged to death or brutally 
beaten. No one bothered to ask too many questions if 
trade training and formal education were incidental in 
the course of treatment. No one thought it was too bad 
if sanitary conditions of institutions did not meet the 
standards of a community. No one bothered to raise an 
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eyebrow if it was shown that children ten, fifteen -and 
eighteen years of age were crowded like cattle into cell 
blocks where abnormal sex behavior, disease and mal- 
nutrition devoured the bodies and personalities of these 
children. The important thing was to rid the community 
of each problem child. So long as he stayed out of sight 
the average citizen was satisfied and happy. What hap- 
pened to him was of no concern, except to a handful of 
missionaries, because most people were of the opinion 
that the worst treatment was too good. 

It has taken a long time to change this community 
attitude and I am frank to say that it has not been changed 
sufficiently, but there are hopeful signs that a gradual 
change is taking place. At least it is headline news now 
when any of the above abuses occur. A newspaper friend 


of mine once told me that that which is commonplace is 
not news. 


The Child Goes Home 


Now let us look at the child; to what does he look 
ahead? I try to be objective and open-minded in evaluat- 
ing my fellow workers and agencies, but to me the most 
discouraging feature of our entire treatment program is 
to be found in the care and treatment of our juvenile 
wards once they leave the institution. There are two 
main reasons for this discouragement: the first is the 
philosophy of the social workers who supervise these 
boys, the second is the fact that the majority of these 
are women. The attitude of too many social workers, to 
say nothing of the community, is one of rejection of the 
returned delinquent. They remember him as he was, “a 
dirty, undisciplined thief.’ This is not true of all com- 
munities and workers, but a disturbing percentage have 
this attitude, either consciously or unconsciously. Another 
group is just not concerned one way or the other. They 
will take the returnee and as they say do their best for 
him, but their attitude of indifference is to me just as 
disturbing as that of the one who outwardly rejects him. 
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A friend of mine who by the way is a woman and oper- 
ates in the field, recently stated that all too often many 
community workers expect the boy returning from the 
training school to come back and change the home situa- 
tion. Still another segment, which is represented by 
some professional caseworkers, assumes the role of a 
swivel chair barrister and considers it beneath the dig- 
nity of their profession to carry help to these children 
who have experienced institutional treatment. I do not 
wish to be too hard on this group, because I have found 
them to be sincere in their belief that if help is to be 
meaningful, it must be asked for. The client must come 
to the worker for this help; he must feel the need, and 
so the responsibility is upon him and not the worker. I 
cannot be too strong in my criticism of this philosophy 
as it is applied to the parolee, whether from an adult or 
a juvenile institution. The idea could only have been 
conceived in the mind of one who has seen or experienced 
the problems of the client only where there was freedom 
of choice. By necessity the institution cannot be admin- 
istered on the basis of “if you need me, come and I will 
help.” People are sent to institutions, not by their own 
choice, but by choice of the community. The institutional 
program can be geared to minimize this imposing of 
authority, but a certain amount of it must at all times 
be very real and obvious. To do otherwise would be 
kidding the staff more than the population. 

What then is the normal reaction of a person who has 
been released from an institution? Unless he has been 
incarcerated for so many years that his self-confidence is 
totally destroyed, he wants to get as far away as pos- 
sible from anything and anybody that is associated with 
custody or supervision. This is even truer of a child 
than of an adult. To expect parolees from juvenile in- 
stitutions to go voluntarily to a supervisory agency for 
help in mapping out a way of life is simply expecting 
too much of a child. Why should a boy who has just 
received his longed for freedom complicate and restrict 
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that freedom by asking for supervision? Instead of 
going to the agency they stay away, and a high per- 
centage find themselves back in trouble for lack of a 
steadying hand. 


Men Needed 


Thus far the philosophy of the social worker is at 
fault; but no matter how fine the philosophy or how 
conscientious the work, if the social worker is a woman 
and the parolee is a boy the battle will still be lost. At 
the age at which the average juvenile leaves the correc- 
tional institution he has already entered that period of 
his life characterized by a yearning to be free from 
apron-strings, to no longer be regarded as a child but 
as an individual who needs to stand on his own feet. 
This is true of girls and even truer of boys. In the 
normal family circle it is the age at which the child be- 
comes impatient at the dominance of his mother and 
begins to turn toward his father for advice and com- 
panionship. It is a natural psychological manifestation 
of the process of growing up and not the fault of anyone. 
But it does put two strikes aginst the woman welfare 
worker attempting to supervise the juvenile parolee 
whose natural resistance to the suggestions of a woman 
will probably be enhanced by the feeling that, as the 
graduate of a correctional institution, it is up to him 
to be tough. 

My work is with boys between the ages of ten and 
eighteen and my attitude is naturally colored by this. I 
feel that since the social work profession is so saturated 
with women, the average boy released from an institution 
for juvenile delinquents is almost certain to have a one 
way ticket to the penitentiary, unless he has been for- 
tunate enough to develop strength within himself to 
carry on and meet his own problems. This difficulty is 
so acute that many of our training schools have had to 
employ a placement and supervisory staff, who would be 
willing to ‘alanis into the home, into the job 
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and onto the playground. I realize I am incurring the 
wrath of the trained female social worker, because their 
premise is that if treatment is sound, it matters not 
whether it is administered by male to female or to male 
by female. It is at this point that I violently disagree. 
Academically the idea may be valid, but human beings 
are ruled by emotions rather than by ideas. A number 
of trained female caseworkers have privately admitted 
to me that they did not feel that they were capable of 
supervising the average sixteen or seventeen year old boy 
who leaves the training school. The little boy needs a 
woman’s care, but the older adolescent equally needs a 
man’s care. Therefore as the institution looks ahead it 
must plan for a different philosophy of treatment. That 
is, taking help to the parolee and at the same time con- 
stantly stressing the need for trained and experienced 
male caseworkers to aid in the development of plans 
and furnish the supervision. It may be necessary for all 
training schools to enlarge their staffs in order that this 
problem will be somewhat adequately met. I for one 
would not favor such an enlargement. For the institu- 
tion to do an effective job in this direction, it would 
prove extremely costly for the average state, because of 
the distances involved. 

After all it is in the community that the boy is to live, 
and the sooner he becomes a part of it, with no link left 
to hold him to the institution, the better for the com- 
munity and for the child. It would be helpful, however, 
if the worker who is to supervise the child would make 
it a point to become better acquainted with the institu- 
tion from which he comes. This would help a great deal, 
not only in knowing what to expect from the child him- 
self but also in interpreting the program of the institu- 
tion to the people back home and thus removing the 
child’s greatest handicap to normal readjustment—the 
stigma of having been to “reform school.” 

It is because of some if not all of these problems that 
the institution must look ahead through the eyes of the 
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child. While the institution’s primary interest must al- 
ways remain within, it has become increasingly important 
to work toward release from the day of admission. The 
rights and needs of the child cannot be overlooked. The 
institution must be looked upon by the child and the 
community as just one step in treatment. A lot of high 
flung theory can be of little value if it is not understood 
and accepted by the child. If I understand the fervent 
plea of every child leaving the institution, it is, “Be 
sure that I can walk alone before you burn my crutch.” 
Curse the darkness if you will, but try at the same time 
to light a candle. 
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The Natural Bridge Camp 
H. G. MOELLER 


Supervisor, Juvenile Section, Bureau of Prisons 
U.S. Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 


NE hundred years ago Massachusetts opened a 
new vista in correctional work. It established the 

first state school for boys and gave official recognition 
to the importance of specialized and separate care and 
treatment for youthful offenders. Within the next fifty 
years this concept gained wide acceptance, and by the 
turn of the century the training school had assumed a 
dominant role in the juvenile field. Subsequent recog- 
nition of the limitations of institutional care gave im- 
petus to the idea of treating juveniles in the community 
and the development of programs of juvenile probation 
and foster care. The growing appreciation of the mech- 
anisms of human behavior resulted in the refinement of 
earlier training school programs, but fundamentally, the 
schools have changed remarkably little. They have de- 
veloped primarily as educational centers with relatively 
formal programs emphasizing academic instruction, and 
to a lesser extent vocational training. That is not to say 
that such programs are unimportant, but it is nevertheless 
interesting that relatively little has been done in the de- 
velopment of specialized juvenile institutions with pro- 
grams designed to meet the needs of particular groups 
of delinquents. Some experimental work has been done 
under private auspices, and at least one state, California, 
has made a most significant contribution. In addition, 
training school administrators have concerned themselves 
increasingly with the grouping of children having special 
needs within the facilities of the schools themselves, and 
at least one superintendent of long experience has pro- 
jected the idea that the training school of the future 
should in fact encompass several schools or centers, each 
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organized to meet the particular needs of a given oop 
of students. 

It was the growing awareness of the iicaitiiiaes of 
Justice of the inadequacies of our federal training school 
for meeting the needs of all types of boys which led to 
the establishment of a project. In planning the program 
of this, our first forestry camp for juveniles, we had in 
mind the experience of Great Britain in the development 
of its Borstal program and that of California, where 
forestry camps, originally established to meet the depres- 
sion-born transiency problem, were later converted for 
the training of delinquent youth. The California experi- 
ence indicated that some adolescents would respond to a 
program in an out-of-door setting which stressed the 
relationships between carefully selected counselors and 
boys. We envisioned an activity program which would 
combine healthful work on forestry projects, educational 
and prevocational training designed to develop interest 
in good citizenship and specific vocations, and recreation 
designed to develop a sense of fair play and constructive 
group loyalties. Recognition and acceptance of civic re- 
sponsibility would be stimulated through participation in 
democratic processes of self-government. The program 
would be directed toward an institutional climate free 
from unnecessary regimentation and stressing incentives 
rather than punishment. It would emphasize the forma- 
tion of attitudes and the development of resources which 
would return the youth to the community better equipped 
to understand the demands made upon him by community 
living. 


Establishing the Camp 


Early in the summer of 1944 our plans were discussed 
with representatives of the United States Forest Service. 
Their response was enthusiastic and immediate, and 
within a few weeks they made available to us an aban- 
doned CCC camp in the foothills of the Blue Ridge some 
200 miles from Washington. The physical surroundings 
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were practically ideal. The buildings, while in need of 
substantial repairs, were adequate to our needs. A var- 
iety of forestry projects was available. The site was 
accessible to a number of cities and smaller towns but 
sufficiently remote so that the communities would not 
prove a distraction to the boys. 

Locating personnel at the height of the war proved 
to be an even more difficult task than had been imagined. 
Men were needed who were qualified by their training, 
their experience and their interests to lead, counsel, and 
train adolescents. Over a period of months they were 
assembled and trained. The present camp director is a 
college graduate whose previous experience includes 
teaching in the public schools and casework experience 
in a federal institution for youths. The chief counselor 
is also a college graduate; he was among the first coun- 
selors appointed to the staff and has grown up with the 
program. Of the thirteen counselors, eleven are college 
graduates, five are veterans of World War II, several 
were college athletes. Their interests include handicrafts, 
scouting, photography, music, nature study and sports. 
The director of education has had graduate training in 
his field and has a wide variety of avocational interests. 
These men come from widely different backgrounds—an 
industrial arts teacher, a chemist, a one-time CCC en- 
rollee, a former student for the priesthood, a construction 
engineer, a social studies teacher, a professional baseball 
player, and a high school athletic instructor. All are 
young men, and for most this is their first experience in 
correctional work. Their enthusiasm for the project, 
their interest in the problems and needs of the boys, 
their receptiveness to training and their persistent efforts 
to strengthen and broaden the program have been in 
large part responsible for the achievements of the camp 
to date. 

The average population of the camp is about sixty. 
The initial screening of youths is accomplished at the 
National Training School for Boys, and youngsters recom- 
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mended for participation include boys between the ages 
of sixteen and eighteen who are in good health and of 
normal intelligence. They must score above the fifth 
grade level on academic achievement tests, and ordinarily 
should not be planning to resume school after their re- 
turn to the community. Boys who have delinquency his- 
tories involving seriously aggressive behavior, and young- 
sters with histories of persistent runaways over an 
extended period are usually rejected or remain at the 
school for a sufficient period to permit more detailed 
study of the significance of their earlier behavior. Or- 
dinarily an effort is made to select youngsters who ap- 
pear particularly to need the influence and assistance of 
a stable adult male in finding solutions for their prob- 
lems—boys who have been rejected by their families or 
who have not had the security of strong relationships 
with adults in the community. 


First Steps 


At the training school members of the casework staff 
describe the camp program in some detail and begin to 
prepare the boy to accept his responsibilities in the pro- 
gram. If as the result of these discussions the youth con- 
cludes that he for any reason is not interested in the 
program, he is allowed to withdraw his name. 

Boys are transported to the camp in the school station 
wagon in groups of six or seven. On the afternoon of 
their arrival the camp staff begins its orientation pro- 
gram which covers a period of two weeks. Frequently 
the initial response of boys to the program is one of 
skepticism, suspicion and even hostility. The absence of 
evidence of physical restraints, the informal movement 
of boys about the camp area, the relaxed and friendly 
attitudes of staff members are difficult for them to under- 
stand. Particularly is this true of youngsters who have 
had considerable experience in institutional situations 
where programs have been highly regimented and oppor- 
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tunities for the exercise of initiative or the acceptance 
of responsibility limited. Gradually however they arrive 
at an understanding of some of the implications of the 
camp program. 

Soon after the boy’s arrival at the camp he is tenta- 
tively assigned to a team. The entire camp is divided 
into six such teams of ten boys each, and each team is 
under the supervision of a senior counselor who is assisted 
by one of the less experienced counselors in working 
with the group. Teams actively compete with each other 
in all aspects of camp life—in care and maintenance of 
the barracks and grounds, in the work projects, in the 
recreational activities, and in the educational program. 
Teams are rated at regular intervals by the camp staff 
and those with the highest all-around performance re- 
ceive awards in the form of special trips, hikes, or en- 
tertainment once a month. Each team has, in addition to 
its staff sponsors, a team leader and an assistant chosen 
by the boys because of their general abilities and their 
capacity to promote group morale. Counselors hold group 
meetings with their teams once each week to discuss 
frankly the problems which have arisen in the relation- 
ships between team members and ways in which the team 
can most effectively contribute to the life of the camp. 

To the counselors assigned to the team this group of 
ten boys represents a case load. As soon as a new boy 
arrives in the camp the counselor is expected to study 
carefully the case history and the diagnostic material 
which has accompanied him from the training school, to 
approximate the youth’s potential abilities, to inform 
himself of his needs and to consider the ways in which 
he may best be aided by the camp program. During the 
period in which a youngster is temporarily assigned to 
his team in the orientation period, the counselor learns 
firsthand something of the youth’s attitudes, his reactions 
to the group situation, his adaptability, his interests and 
his personal problems. These observations assume im- 
portance when, at the end of the period, the counselor as 
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a member of the camp classification or case conference 
committee makes specific recommendations regarding the 
program for the youth during the weeks which will 
follow. ; 

During the orientation period the new boy learns 
much about the life of the camp from the leaders of his 
team. He is introduced to the other team members and 
is initiated in the “mysteries” of bed-making, barracks 
clean-up, daily routines, awards, and ‘‘super-duper” 
awards. Usually on his second evening in camp he is 
introduced to the entire group during the regular weekly 
all-camp night session. It is at this session that he ob- 
serves for the first time the camp town meeting. This 
meeting, led by the Boys’ Council, provides an oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of difficulties which have arisen 
during the previous week, for outlining new camp policies 
and reporting the proceedings of council meetings. 


The Town Meeting 


The Boys’ Council comprises the team leaders and 
meets with members of the administrative staff each 
week for a frank discussion of all phases of the camp 
program. A typical meeting of the group may include 
in its agenda such diverse problems as ways of reducing 
food waste, improvements in the program for receiving 
new boys, problems in getting the. team members up and 
moving at reveille, and plans for a track meet. These 
meetings also furnish an opportunity for the discussion 
of problems of individual team members, those who 
“goof off,” those who are “hot” and may be planning to 
run away, those who are upset, and those who have made 
outstanding contributions to team efforts. It is in these 
meetings that boys share with the staff the problems of ad- 
ministration. Frequently they make practical suggestions 
and recommendations which are incorporated into camp 
procedures. They also help to interpret staff attitudes to 
the population at large. 
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At the camp night session the boy also observes the 
ceremony of inducting youths into camp citizenship, the 
awarding of certificates for achievement in the educa- 
tional and vocational programs, and the farewell cere- 
monies for the boys who have “made it” and are on the 
way home. 

In the first week the boy participates in many group 
discussions with the staff. He learns from the camp di- 
rectors some of the objectives and traditions of Natural 
Bridge, the rules of camp citizenship, the rating systems 
for teams and for individuals. The chief counselor de- 
scribes the camp classification program, outlines the 
functions of the counselor, and explains the factors con- 
sidered in recommending parole placements. Vocational 
and educational opportunities and requirements are out- 
lined by the director of education, and the health and 
sanitation program is discussed with the medical assistant. 
The forest ranger or a member of his staff outlines the 
functions of the camp in conservation and fire suppression 
and points out the significance of the various forestry 
projects. 

The second week introduces the boy to the field and 
camp area work projects. These projects include trail 
building, roadside stabilization, telephone line mainten- 
ance, maintenance of a nearby Forest Service recreation 
area, and pulpwood production as well as cooking and 
baking, carpentry, stone masonry, and maintenance of 
trucks and vehicles. One of the most interesting of the 
projects to the boys is the pulpwood work. Here they 
fell and trim trees, cut them into five-foot lengths, stack 
the wood and haul it to a nearby rail siding for ship- 
ment. Boys who never before performed hard physical 
work become proficient as axe men and sawyers; they see 
themselves develop physically with a feeling of self- 
confidence and a real interest in work. An additional 
advantage of this project is that it provides wages for 
all boys in good standing in the camp program. Although 
the wage is relatively small, amounting to approximately 
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$3 per month, it serves as an important incentive for 
high morale, good work, and good adjustment. 

Because the majority of boys in the camp have re- 
belled at the usual school program and do not intend to 
return to school, the educational program stresses pre- 
vocational and vocational training and training toward 
good citizenship. The educational activities are sched- 
uled as part of the evening program and include training 
in auto mechanics, woodworking, mechanical drawing, 
photography and model-making. Classroom work in- 
cludes training in first aid, personal hygiene, citizenship, 
current events, and forestry. A special class is provided 
for youngsters who require help in tool subjects; another, 
a discussion group, is conducted to prepare youths for 
return to the community. This release preparation group 
discusses such matters as how to apply for work, how 
to budget, how to plan a wardrobe, the interpretation 
of conditions of release, how to face hostile community 
attitudes, and many others. 

Rounding out the daily activity program are organized 
recreational activities, intra-mural sports and indoor 
games. Tournaments are important activities. Group 
participation, sportsmanship and cooperation are stressed. 
The intra-mural teams provide material for camp teams 
which compete with small high schools in the area sur- 
rounding the camp. The boys edit a small mimeographed 
weekly newspaper under the supervision of a counselor. 
The camp has a well-rounded small library, and movies 
are shown regularly throughout the winter months. Regu- 
lar swimming trips occupy an important place in the 
summer schedule. 


The Counselor 


The keystone of the Natural Bridge program is 
the counselor. From the very outset the importance of 
his knowing and understanding the boys dominated the 
planning of the program. Because our staff works an 
eight hour day on a forty hour week schedule, it was 
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recognized that it would be difficult at best to maintain 
continuity in the relationships between counselors and 
boys. Because we wish the counselor to be familiar with 
the boys’ responses and reactions to all aspects of the 
program, it was decided to arrange work schedules so 
that each counselor might devote alternate periods of 
six weeks to project supervision and to the evening pro- 
grams. This action has limited to some extent the effec- 
tiveness of both the work and educational programs. It 
is particularly difficult to maintain work production when 
supervisors change frequently. But it is of far greater 
importance for the counselor to have a well-rounded 
picture of the boy. 

The counselor must have many strings to his bow. As 
a work supervisor he must plan the activities of his crew, 
instruct in the proper use of tools and equipment, teach 
job safety, and at the same time recognize problems pre- 
sented by the boys in their attitudes toward work and 
in their relationships with each other. He must find time 
on the job for discussing the problems which the boys 
bring to him, and must remember to record significant 
observations regarding a youth’s progress and perform- 
ance. 

In the evening program he is a teacher and a recreation 
leader. He prepares himself, and with the assistance of 
the director of education, the materials to be used in 
class discussions. He supervises games, encourages ac- 
tive participation, acts as arbiter of disputes, and again 
observes the behavior of the boys and finds opportunity 
to discuss individual problems. 

The counselor must be aware of evidence of individual 
maladjustment and take steps to set a youngster on the 
right track. If the boy proves to be beyond his skills 
and abilities, the case must be referred to the camp ad- 
justment committee for discussion. 

He is a member of the case conference committee and 
reviews with other staff members the progress of the 
youths on his team. He prepares periodic written re- 
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ports, conducts correspondence with the boy’s relatives 
and with the parole officer who will supervise the youth 
in the community. When the youngster appears ready 
for placement, he prepares for staff review the report to 
be submitted to the parole authorities. 


Growth of Staff 


The development of counseling skills and techniques 
has been an important and continuing responsibility for 
the camp director and for the bureau staff members. A 
series of conferences extending over several days has 
been conducted at various points in the history of the 
program. These have served to clarify the objectives of 
the camp and to familiarize the staff with non-directive 
counseling techniques. The professional growth of the 
staff has been encouraged also by periodic conferences 
devoted to the study of significant literature in the case- 
work and group work fields, and to a critical evaluation 
of the techniques used in attempting to solve difficult 
problems presented in individual cases. Admittedly a 
great deal of training remains to be done if the camp 
is to continue to move forward toward its objectives, 
but the progress in the first three years of operation 
justifies some degree of optimism concerning the future. 


After Release 


Relationships between the staff and the boys do not 
end with the final handshake at the bus station. Usually 
the counselor’s parting word to the boy is a suggestion 
that he “keep in touch: Many of the youngsters in- 
itiate the correspondence, but if a youth does not, the 
counselor may drop him a note inquiring about his pro- 
gress. Boys leaving camp are placed on the mailing list 
of the newspaper, which features a ‘“‘mail bag” section 
of boys’ letters. In several instances counselors have 
made it a point to visit some of their boys on vacation 
trips, and from time to time, when it meets with the 
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approval of the United States probation officers, boys 
visit the camp after release. These post-release contacts 
have been difficult to evaluate. The volume of corre- 
spondence has steadily increased over the months. In 
some instances it has brought to light serious problems 
of community adjustment which were resolved when the 
camp worker brought them to the attention of the pro- 
bation staff. In other cases the counselor has been in a 
position to make practical suggestions which contributed 
to the youth’s adjustment. To the staff this correspond- 
ence is indicative of the acceptance on the part of the 
boys of the sincerity of staff interest and efforts. 

The development of the Natural Bridge program has 
not been without its difficulties. Early in the operation 
of the project, the staff found itself in difficulties because 
it had over-emphasized giving to the boys. Later, pre- 
occupation with development of the camp facilities re- 
sulted in a measure of neglect of the emotional needs of 
the boys. From time to time mild epidemics of runaways 
have had a disruptive influence. But each of these situa- 
tions resulted in self-criticism and bringing the program 
back into balance. The staff throughout has maintained 
a high degree of interest in and enthusiasm for the pro- 
ject and its future. 

It is still somewhat premature to discuss the accom- 
plishments of Natural Bridge in terms of the success or 
failure of its graduates on their return to the community. 
A critical analysis of this aspect of the program must 
necessarily await a longer period of observation. 

What has been demonstrated to our satisfaction is 
that the operation of camp programs for small groups 
of selected juveniles is both practical and sound. Selec- 
tive intake permits grouping in fairly homogeneous units. 
The relatively lower cost of construction and operation 
of plant permits a higher ratio of personnel to boys than 
is possible in the more formal institution. The setting 
contributes to the development of a relaxed, informal 
atmosphere and at the same time provides needed op- 
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portunities for blowing off steam. Camp projects lend 
themselves easily to programs which emphasize individ- 
ual responsibility and recognition as well as a sense of 
personal accomplishment in work well done. Experience 
in treating the individual in such a setting indicates at 
least one direction in which we may move in providing 
more diversified services for the re-education and re- 
training of socially maladjusted youth. 
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N interview is a serious conference or conversation 

between two or more persons with the purpose of 
obtaining certain information about an individual, or of 
effecting a change in his behavior or attitudes. Its essen- 
tial element is a face to face exchange of ideas. It is a 
two way process in which the leading or dominant role 
may lie in the subject or the interviewer, depending upon 
the needs and potentialities of the former and the 
philosophy and techniques of the latter. The interviewer 
relies not only upon the words he hears, but also upon 
gestures, tone of voice, inflection, facial expression and 
all the other means of expression used by human beings 
consciously or unconsciously. 

The interview is a tool widely used by agencies con- 
cerned with the control and adjustment of human beings 
to their social surroundings. It is the basic tool of such 
professions as social work, psychiatry, psychology, law, 
the ministry, educational and vocational guidance, jour- 
nalism and industrial personnel administration. Proba- 
tion and parole officers rely upon the interview as a basic 
means of accomplishing their purposes. 

Writers on this subject usually distinguish three types 
of interviews, namely, the fact finding interview, the 
counseling or treatment interview, and the research in- 
terview. Probation and parole officers for the most part 
make use of the first two types. The fact finding inter- 
view is used primarily in making investigations, a very 
important function of the probation and parole officer. 
The counseling or treatment interview is used in the 
guidance of probationers and parolees. 
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Although types of interviews can be identified, it is 
seldom that an interview can be classified exclusively 
under one of these headings. It is true that first inter- 
views are usually fact finding. However, every interview, 
no matter what its purpose, will have some effect upon 
the person interviewed and to that extent partakes of 
treatment. On the other hand, in the process of treat- 
ment by interview we pick up new facts. Fact finding 
and treatment or counseling go hand in hand. With 
each new fact added to our knowledge of the subject, a 
new aspect of the problem at hand may appear, suggest- 
ing perhaps modification in the treatment. 


Fundamental Importance of Rapport 


Whether the purpose of the interview is to learn facts 
about the subject or to modify his conduct or outlook, 
its success will depend upon whether a proper dynamic re- 
lationship has been established between the subject and the 


interviewer. It is indeed the first task of the interviewer to 
bring about such a relationship between himself and the 
person interviewed that the latter will feel like talking 
freely and without fear. This is known as establishing 
rapport. Rapport should be effected as soon as possible 
after opening the interview and should be maintained at 
the highest possible level throughout. With proper rap- 
port will come a feeling of confidence on the part of the 
subject, and a willingness to cooperate. Rapport will 
also relieve any tension with which the subject may have 
entered the interview. 

A few general rules may be helpful in establishing 
rapport. Generally speaking, to secure the best results 
an interview should be conducted under conditions of 
privacy and quiet. Privacy is particularly important in 
the discussion of personal problems. When the worker 
is interviewing others about probationers or parolees, 
privacy is desired for two reasons, namely, to get the 
full attention and confidence of the interviewee, and to 
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avoid broadcasting the status of the object of inquiry. 
Relative quiet is desirable to minimize distraction of 
attention. 

As far as the interviewer himself is concerned, it is 
axiomatic that to obtain the desired rapport he must 
command the respect of those he interviews by his bear- 
ing, his dress and general appearance. He must be alert, 
a keen observer of all aspects of the situation about him. 
He should speak in a pleasant, well modulated voice. 
He should be confident without being aloof, frank with- 
out being offensive. 

The tactics that the interviewer uses will have much 
to do with establishing rapport. The ends of the inter- 
view do not justify the means. In the law enforcement 
field we frequently meet with the view that the inter- 
viewer or investigator must be subtle, clever or even 
brutal in overcoming resistance to questions or the ten- 
dency to falsify; the facts must be obtained at any cost. 
We believe there is no need for such tactics in probation 
and parole work. We believe that straightforward frank- 
ness, absolute honesty and a sincere consideration for 
the welfare of the persons involved are the true basis 
for effective interviewing. This approach is not only 
more ethical, but it has been shown that it yields more 
valid results from a factual standpoint. 

The experienced interviewer is aware that probationers 
and parolees frequently have a well developed strategy 
of their own, and can feign sincerity, frankness and hon- 
esty in a most effective manner. It is often difficult to 
distinguish the false from the genuine. The interviewer 
must accept everything with reserve, but must avoid 
looking with downright suspicion upon the interviewee 
if satisfactory rapport is to be maintained. 

The task of establishing rapport is always more diff- 
cult if the person has been antagonized or deceived in 
similar situations before. The litigious nature of our 
criminal procedure, as well as certain antisocial or in- 
feriority feelings of the delinquent himself, often yield 
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suspicion, evasiveness and sometimes open refusal to 
cooperate. The interviewer must learn to deal with these 
prejudices and attitudes effectively but without deceit or 
misrepresentation. He must proceed slowly from general 
factual material that is easily obtained and common- 
place, to the more subjective personal aspects of the 
inquiry. He must allow sufficient time for resistive atti- 
tudes to be overcome and must not be discouraged if they 
never disappear altogether. 

The interviewer must be ready to answer questions 
as well as ask them. Question will frequently be raised 
as to the purpose of an interview, an examination or an 
investigation. When it arises it should be answered 
frankly, without apology or subterfuge. The answer of 
course must be gauged to the intelligence and background 
of the person being interviewed, and it should be worded 
to appeal to his self interest so as to yield a positive 
desire to cooperate. The interviewer must never mani- 
fest surprise or shock at any revelation that may be made 
to him of a personal nature. He must always be master 
of the situation and must refrain from condemning the 
subject directly for what he has just revealed, otherwise 
rapport will suffer. 

Willingness to listen intelligently on the part of the 
interviewer also helps rapport. Sometimes we must listen 
to rambling, wordy, irrelevant talk, but this tends to 
relieve tension in the probationer or parolee. Skilful 
questioning, tactfully and casually introduced, may gen- 
erally be relied upon to keep the client from straying 
too far afield. If he is inclined to volunteer information 
spontaneously, so much the better. If volunteering of 
information is discouraged merely because it is not quite 
relevant or because it belongs to some other part of 
the interview, not only will rapport suffer, but im- 
portant connections and background material may be 
lost forever. In listening, the interviewer should be 
alert for leads which he must not fail to follow up 
later on. 
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Interviewing for Factual Material 


Because the interview, as a means of getting informa- 
tion about a person, involves the use of the interviewer's 
judgment so much of the time, the question of its re- 
liability has often been raised. Yet there is no substitute. 
On the other hand, it would be shortsighted and naive 
to base our final judgment about a person entirely upon 
information received in an interview with him. It is 
when combined with other resources that the interview 
attains its greatest value. The interview generally fur- 
nishes the initial and frequently the most important 
source of data. Nevertheless it can yield unreliable in- 
formation in the hands of the unskilled. Therefore we 
must seek to make it reliable. 

One way to check on this is by observing associated 
reactions. It is not enough to note what the interviewee 
says in answer to questions. It is necessary to observe 
all other reactions that accompany the verbal response. 
What a probationer or a parolee leaves unsaid or 
studiously avoids saying, is sometimes more important 
than what he actually says. The skilful interviewer will 
keep under observation the entire body of the subject 
whenever possible. This observation should begin when 
the man comes within sight of the interviewer who should 
note how he walks, how he approaches the interviewer, 
how he looks, how he sits down, and what remarks he 
makes spontaneously before the interview gets under way. 
During the interview the probation or parole officer 
should observe bodily tensions, changes in color, changes 
in rate of breathing, tone of voice, form of expression; 
he should note excitation, depression, emotional out- 
bursts. Frequently these reactions tend to contradict 
what the individual says in words, and therefore they 
constitute a check on the truth of his statements. 

Gullibility in the interviewer encourages falsification 
even in a usually truthful person. It seems that at times 
the temptation to take a gullible interviewer on a wild 
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goose chase is too strong even for a relatively honest 
probationer or parolee to resist. On the other hand, the 
interviewer should not adopt the role of inquisitor, for 
the client will quickly come to resent such tactics and 
rapport as well as reliability will suffer. 

The internal consistency of data obtained during an 
interview, or in successive interviews, is probably the 
most important basis by which one can judge reliability 
of information. This means that evaluation of data 
should not be reserved until after the interview is con- 
cluded but should proceed with the interviewing process. 
The interview is rendered practically worthless when it 
is reduced to the bare mechanics of asking questions and 
recording answers without taking into account, at each 
question, the accumulated background of fact. Each 
question should grow out of all that has been learned 
up to that point. This means that the interplay of one 
item or group of items with others is quickly grasped, 
analyzed, and taken into account. 

The reliability of the information is further determined 
by the specificity of the data obtained. General state- 
ments are treacherous because they can be easily misin- 
terpreted or can be given a double meaning. Probationers 
and parolees often express themselves poorly. The in- 
terviewer may be prompted to generalize from incom- 
plete information and may be led to unwarranted assump- 
tions. The generalizations of the interviewee may 
themselves be fallacious. The only way to clear the 
situation is for the interviewer to acquaint himself with 
the facts upon which the generalizations are based, by 
questioning the client closely and moving step by step. 
In cases where he is trying deliberately to deceive, the 
value of specific statements cannot be overestimated. 
Pressure for definite facts makes deception more difficult. 
Yet the interviewer must avoid assuming the attitude and 
manner of the prosecutor. 

Of course general statements are better than none. It 
occasionally happens that, in spite of his wish to cooper- 
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ate, an individual simply cannot furnish the specific in- 
formation desired. Insistence upon particulars when the 
individual cannot give them endangers both rapport and 
reliability. 

The reliability of first interview material can be in- 
creased by re-interviews in which information is re- 
checked, gaps are filled in and additional information is 
obtained. Most important of all, each interview enables 
the parole officer to size up the subject anew in the light 
of more complete and more reliable information. 

If properly conducted, each interview should leave the 
interviewer with a fairly clear picture of the history of 
the individual, his problems or his state of adjustment, 
depending upon the purpose of the interview. Material 
obtained in each interview should be integrated as well 
as material obtained in different interviews with the sub- 
ject and with others about him. The interviewer must 
strive for continuity and coherence of the material 
gathered. 

What is the best method of recording an interview? 
Some are of the view that the interviewer may take any 
notes he wishes during the interview. On the other hand, 
it has been observed that rapport and reliability may 
suffer when the person interviewed is made to feel that 
everything he says is put down in writing. But the fact 
remains that no interviewer can possibly retain all the 
specific information disclosed in the interview without 
taking some notes. We find that it is possible to take 
rather extensive notes in the presence of the interviewee 
without serious difficulty, provided it is done as incon- 
spicuously as possible. The interview should not be in- 
terrupted by note taking. As soon after the interview 
as possible the notes should be elaborated into a full 
report. 


The Interview in Counseling and Treatment 


If we wish to change a person’s point of view or atti- 
tude about a problem, an object, another person, or a 
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habit he may have, we will most likely talk to him and 
attempt to convince him of the advantages of the desired 
change. If we wish to bring additional pressure we may 
try to influence others to talk to him. Whether we at- 
tempt to influence him directly or through others, by 
frontal attack or by a more subtle approach, the interview 
process plays an important part. When used in this 
manner it is counseling, treatment, or therapy. 

The interview is the most important tool in the re- 
habilitation kit of the parole and probation officer. But 
it is a rather complicated tool, requiring considerable 
skill in its use, especially when it is aimed at treatment 
and counseling. When used properly, it can be like an 
instrument in the hands of the surgeon performing deli- 
cate operations in the location and removal of tumors 
or adhesions of the personality. 

It may seem trite to state that rapport with the sub- 
ject is perhaps more important in the treatment interview 
than in the fact finding interview. If lack of rapport 
interferes with getting information from the subject, it 
will certainly interfere with any attempt to counsel him. 
Unless we can get the man’s confidence and trust we 
cannot expect to be effective in guiding his conduct. In 
fact all the requisites for success in conducting a fact 
finding interview are equally important in a successful 
treatment interview. 

In contrast with the fact finding interview, the treat- 
ment interview is more concerned with the feelings and 
attitudes that the statements of the parolee imply or ex- 
press than with their accuracy. A second difference is 
that in the treatment interview the man is given more 
freedom as to choice of topics, sequence, etc. In fact in 
the treatment interview as conducted by some psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists, the individual is encouraged 
to talk about anything that is bothering him at the mo- 
ment. The amount of freedom given him will depend 
largely on the philosophy of the interviewer and the 
type of approach he uses generally in dealing with his 
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clients and their problems. In general we may say that 
there are two schools of thought on this point. One 
school believes that treatment, to be successful, must be 
“client-centered.”” The client must do practically all the 
talking, while the interviewer acts as a sort of sounding 
board and provides an atmosphere of acceptance and 
understanding. The other school believes that treatment 
can be effected by having the interviewer take a rela- 
tively active and leading role. 


Approaches in Counseling and Treatment 





Various approaches have their place in the counseling 
of probationers and parolees as they face their daily 
problems. The time honored way of “solving” a parolee’s 
problem is by the use of the so-called ordering and for- 
bidding technique. This approach gives the man no 
choice but to do the officer’s bidding “or else.” It is 
undesirable in that it overlooks the fundamental human 
tendency to resent coercion and to react to it by open 
rebellion, resistance, or at best, compliance for the sake 
of avoiding more severe punishment. While it must be 
conceded that this technique should be used only as a 
last resort, it has its place in an authoritative setting such 
as we have in parole and probation. When less drastic 
methods fail, the officer may have no choice but to en- 
force certain restrictions. We hasten to add, however, 
that the instances in which permanent improvement re- 
sults from the use of this technique may be infrequent. 
It is of value as a temporary control in cases that do not 
respond to more constructive approaches. 

The treatment interview may take the form of exhor- 
tation, encouragement, or a form of preaching. The aim 
here is to get the subject “worked up” to the point where 
he will sign a pledge, take an oath, or make a promise 
never again to do a certain thing. The technique may be 
used after a series of violations or after repetitions of 
the same violation. The subject is first reprimanded, 
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then preached at or pleaded with. Thus exhortation 
relies on temporary arousal of the emotions. It is ques- 
tionable whether there is ever any permanent change in 
conduct, yet there is frequently an observable improve- 
ment for a time immediately following the exhortation. 

Two other related approaches in treatment interviews 
are the use of suggestion and advice in attempting to 
improve conduct. When we use suggestion we try to con- 
vince the parolee that after all he is not doing so badly. 
The interviewer will take pains to point out to the man 
how well he is doing generally or in some particular 
activity. The technique is used with probationers and 
parolees who are easily discouraged and need constant 
prodding. Its weakness lies in that its use may be over 
extended with the result that the existence of certain 
problems may go unrecognized, or may be unwittingly 
denied by the interviewer. When this occurs the parolee 
may lose confidence in the parole officer. 

Giving advice is probably the most widely used tech- 
nique of treatment. Everyone, many times a week, gives 
advice to others, solicited or unsolicited. The parole 
officer, being in a position of authority, will probably 
dispense more advice than the ordinary person. In pa- 
role and probation work, however, it is difficult to give 
advice without a veiled though unintentional threat. The 
authority of the officer creates this feeling in the parolee. 
To reduce this feeling the officer should clearly differen- 
tiate the areas in which he is free to give advice from the 
areas in which he has no choice but to enforce a rule or 
a law. In the latter case the parolee must understand 
that violation of certain regulations is at his own risk. 
The only advice the officer can give is that he obey them. 

Another danger of counseling by advice is that it 
permits the imposition of the interviewer’s own solution 
of a problem upon the parolee. In the individual who 
depends on others for the solution of his problems, this 
approach may cause greater dependency. On the other 
hand, many simple and immediate problems can be at- 
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tacked and readily solved by the simple method of giving 
advice. 

Another form of approach is using the interview to 
interpret the parolee’s problems to him in the hope that 
he may then find his own solution. This approach is 
based on a thorough knowledge of the factors and prin- 
ciples of human behavior. The interviewer must make 
a thorough study of his client and then proceed to ex- 
plain to him why he behaves as he does. Clinical psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, and social workers use this 
approach in child guidance, personnel work, and other 
branches of personal service. The parole and probation 
officer can make use of it provided he has the necessary 
training and can give sufficient time to the study of the 
case. An important point to keep in mind in using the 
interpretive approach is that no matter how accurate the 
interpretation may be, it will not be effective unless it is 
accepted by the parolee. 


Subject-centered Approaches 


So far we have discussed the treatment approaches ia 
which the interviewer, i.e., the parole and probation 
officer, plays the dominant role. The worker tries to 
modify the subject’s behavior and attitudes by doing 
something to him, or at best with him In recent years 
increasing emphasis has been placed on the approaches 
which give the client the leading role in the interview, 
while the interviewer acts not unlike a father confessor 
who accepts the point of view and expressed feelings of 
the client for what they are without criticism or con- 
demnation. 

A common form of interview in which the parolee will 
take the dominant role is the confession. Once in a while 
a parolee, filled with remorse about his violations, will 
come to the parole officer and make a “clean breast”’ of 
everything. He will end by saying that he feels better 
for “getting it off his chest.” This is known as catharsis. 
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It can be induced by letting the subject talk himself out, 
and thus reveal his feelings, attitudes and problems. 

Everyone is familiar with the relief that results from 
confiding one’s troubles to a sympathetic listener. Ten- 
sions are lessened or entirely removed and the person 
feels refreshed and ready to go on again. However, the 
real value of catharsis lies in the hope that the subject, 
by freely expressing his feelings about his problems, may 
gain new insights into his motivations and a better un- 
derstanding of himself and his relationships to others. 
It is not unusual to see the intelligent person, after re- 
lating a tale of woe, engage in a sort of self-analysis as 
if he were looking at what he had just said in retrospect, 
and seeing himself in a little different light than he had 
ever seen himself before. It is in this sense that catharsis 
has genuine therapeutic value. 

A more thoroughgoing subject-centered approach has 
been developed by a number of psychologists in recent 
years with considerable success. This is known as the 
“‘client-centered method of psychotherapy.’ This method 
relies upon catharsis as the basic process of discovering 
the deeper feelings and attitudes of the client toward his 
problems, but leaves the treatment to the subject himself. 
In using this approach the interviewer must work on the 
principle that the individual is responsible for himself, 
that he has a strong desire or power to “grow up,” to 
become adjusted, independent and productive. The inter- 
viewer will rely on this and not on his own power over 
the client, to bring about desirable changes. In the inter- 
view situation the main function of the interviewer is 
to create a warm atmosphere in which the client will 
feel free to bring out any feelings or attitudes he may 
have, without fear of ridicule or criticism, no matter how 
unimportant or silly these may be. To apply the tech- 
nique in our own field, a parolee may be forbidden to 
drink, to associate with another parolee, or to loaf, but 
he must not be condemned or criticized for feeling a 
desire to drink, to associate with other parolees, or to 
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loaf, and must not be reproached for expressing such 
feelings. In other words, the parole officer must use only 
those procedures and techniques which convince the pa- 
rolee that he is completely understood and that his ex- 
pressed feelings are completely accepted. This means that 
the parole officer must not do any questioning, probing 
or blaming, and must refrain from advising or persuad- 
ing the parolee and must avoid interpreting his behavior 
to him. 

The proponents of this technique maintain that, if its 
principles are followed, the great majority of clients will 
reveal their innermost feelings and motives. They will 
eventually explain their own attitudes and reactions and 
will become aware of aspects of their makeup which they 
had previously denied. They will, therefore, reach a 
greater understanding of themselves, and in the light of 
this clearer understanding they will choose to behave in 
a way more in keeping with social sanctions. 

Before closing our discussion of the various approaches 
in the treatment interview, it is important to point out 
that, as a general rule, more than one approach is used 
in a single interview. A parolee may come to his parole 
officer with certain problems. He may start out with a 
confession of how he has violated his parole, or he may 
relate certain difficulties he is having. The parole officer 
may proceed to give an interpretation of his acts and 
may follow this up with suggestions, advice, and exhorta- 
tion all in one interview. 


Choice of Technique and IQ 


In considering the various ways in which the interview 
can be used to change the conduct of a probationer or 
parolee one may justifiably raise the question as to 
whether these techniques are equally applicable regard- 
less of the intellectual capacities of the subject. The 
answer is no. Those who believe in the client-centered 
technique admit that it cannot be used with persons of 
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low intelligence. No subject with an IQ below 80, or 
a mental age of less than twelve or thirteen years is 
likely to profit by this technique. In general we may say 
that the lower the native intellectual endowment, the 
more we must resort to techniques and methods that. 
approach ordering and forbidding; and the more we 
must rely on ordering and forbidding in individual cases, 
the less can we expect to develop good behavior on an 
independent and permanent level. 


Training in Interviewing 


Interviewing is not the simple process that many people 
think it is. It is a very exacting process, not easily mas- 
tered by everyone. Yet it is such an important tool in 
probation and parole work that we should consider how 
best to train our officers in its use. 

In the training of institutional workers and parole 
agents we have been using what we might call the ap- 


prenticeship method, and have found it quite successful. 
The novice is required to observe how an actual inter- 
view is conducted by an experienced interviewer. It is 
best to start with fact finding. After the apprentice has 
observed a number of interviews, paying particular atten- 
tion to the form of the questions and the tactics used, he 
is allowed to take notes and afterwards to reproduce 
the interview in writing, including any observations he 
has made on his own initiative. The instructor reviews 
the written report and discusses it with him. 

After this process has been repeated a number of times, 
the apprentice is permitted to conduct the interview 
under the supervision and observation of the instructor 
who will make some notes on the techniques used and 
later will discuss these notes with the novice. The in- 
structor will also discuss the written report. This process 
will continue until the instructor is satisfied that the ap- 
prentice has grasped the fundamental principles of in- 
terviewing. 
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This method of training has one principal fault. The 
presence of a third person who is not part of the inter- 
view but is merely an observer, renders the situation 
somewhat unnatural and will tend to vitiate rapport and 
hence the final results. But it is a far better method of 
teaching than the exclusive use of the written report, 
which gives the results of the interview, but gives the 
instructor no insight as to the methods used. 

Lately in Pennsylvania we have been experimenting 
with electronic recording devices in our attempts to teach 
our agents in our in-service training courses how to inter- 
view. We placed a microphone on the agent's desk. He 
would know that the interview was being recorded, the 
parolee would not be informed. Afterwards the interview 
was transcribed on paper. In the classroom we used both 
the typed report and the record reproduced by an ad- 
justable amplifier on the Sound Scriber. 

The results so far have been quite gratifying. There 
was some evidence of microphone fright on the part of 
the agent at first. The knowledge that the interview was 
being recorded unquestionably altered to some extent 
the way the agent conducted it. Nevertheless we believe 
this method has definite advantages and we propose to 
explore its possibilities further. It has the very important 
advantage of enabling us to present techniques of inter- 
viewing to a large number of people at one time. The 
“third person” factor is entirely eliminated as far as 
the interviewee is concerned, and almost entirely elim- 
inated for the agent. However, it deprives the student 
of the opportunity to make visual observations, so im- 
portant in the evaluation of statements. Perhaps the 
complete answer lies in the use of television, provided 
the recording can be done so that neither interviewer nor 
interviewee is aware of it. 

This paper presents some of the rudiments of the art 
and science of interviewing. Time will not permit a dis- 
cussion of the more technical aspects of the process. The 
literature on the subject is quite extensive and consider- 
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able research has been done. A parole officer should be- 
come familiar with it. 

Interviewing is one of those things that we take for 
granted, giving little thought to its importance because 
we use it every day in all walks of life. Yet it is because 
of its wide application that we should inquire into its 
principles and make the most of its possibilities. As a 
medium of treatment and guidance in probation and 
parole work the potentialities of the interview are 
limited only by the abilities, perspicacity, and tolerance 
of the interviewer. 
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Holding the Promiscuous Girl Accountable 
for Her Own Behavior 
EveLyn C. HYMAN 


Case Supervisor, Protective Service for Girls 
Department of Public Welfare, Baltimore, Maryland 





HE Protective Service for Girls was established in 
June 1943 as a part of the Baltimore Department 
of Public Welfare. This Protective Service works ex- 
clusively with promiscuous girls and prostitutes. For 
purposes of clarification it is important to state here 
that, while all prostitutes are promiscuous, all promis- 
cuous girls are not prostitutes. The word “‘prostitute”’ 
is a legal term, used to describe those women who make 
a profession of their promiscuity by accepting money. 
But whether the girl is a prostitute or merely promis- 
cuous, the core of our way of working with her is by 
holding her accountable for her own behavior. 

Prostitutes have long been at odds with society be- 
cause they have never learned to live within the law. 
They not only represent a threat to our conventional way 
of life, but a failure on our part. The very existence of 
prostitution is evidence of society’s failure to offer them 
a more satisfactory way of living. 

To the average individual the prostitute is an irre- 
sponsible, uncaring person who would rather walk the 
streets than earn an honest dollar. He does not believe 
she can hold a job for any length of time. He sees her 
as a dirty, unkempt woman who has no home and only 
the clothes on her back, or as an over-dressed, over- 
bleached blonde—a bar-to-bar operator seeking out vic- 
tims with whom she can spend the night. 

Most often promiscuous girls and prostitutes come 
from broken homes, have known the fear of economic 
insecurity or have suffered from lack of family and cul- 
tural advantages. Because of this broad economic base 
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from which it springs, we as social workers are obviously 
unable to prevent all prostitution. But perhaps we have 
done so little about it because of our own guilt in not 
being able to offer those satisfactions which would pre- 
vent promiscuity. 

It is an easy matter for you and me to live within the 
law. We learned at an early age in the family, church 
and school to accept authority. We are able to make 
choices and assume responsibility for the direction of our 
living. And because we are law-abiding citizens who live 
positively in an authoritative setting, we are considered 
mature and acceptable. 

On the other hand, the prostitute enjoys no approba- 
tion or harmony because she can achieve no self-definition 
in a creative existence. She gets a sense of her self only 
by fighting against all authority. Her life has no pur- 
pose, and therefore living, for her, is endless. She has 
grown up without utilizing external authority as her 
frame for living, and so has been unable to internalize 
any of it. To her, limits and requirements are repressive 
and destructive. 

How would you help to make such a seemingly un- 
caring individual a responsible member of society—a 
responsible person who can get some satisfaction out of 
living, use herself creatively, conduct herself on a 
mature level, and be capable of trusting, meaningful re- 
lationships? We believe that some promiscuous girls can 
achieve this. They can become responsible members of 
society, accountable for their own behavior. How? 

Would there not be some progress if help were avail- 
able to the many who want it? Why have we found 
it so difficult to work with the promiscuous girl with the 
same sensitivity and understanding we so readily afford 
others who are in trouble? Do we honestly believe her 
to be so different, possibly so limited and uncaring, that 
she is unable to use help? Do we imprison her for this 
reason or because she represents a threat to our way of 
life? Does her imprisonment really have any value when, 
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after her short term in prison, this sex delinquent returns 
to the same condemning yet indifferent environment? 
That is just like saving a drowning man and then pushing 
him overboard again! 


Working with the Present Problem 


In wartime, community concern increases as the 
spread of venereal disease threatens the health, security, 
and manpower of a nation. In response to the civilian 
and military pressure during World War II, numerous 
social agencies attempted to offer an effective rehabilita- 
tive service to the prostitute. Baltimore’s answer was 
the Protective Service for Girls, a service that works 
with girls who are arrested for prostitution and placed 
on probation to us by the courts—and girls who come to 
us of their own accord, seeking help with their promis- 
cuity. Most agencies have approached the prostitute and 
her problems with a need to examine the causes for the 
girl’s behavior. They have gone into the past to find 
reasons for the present. The unique focus of the Pro- 
tective Service for Girls is that it works with the girl 
and her present problem. This has proved to be a vital 
dynamic in helping her to change. 

We know that the promiscuous girl, like the rest of 
us, has her weaknesses. We see her greatest weakness 
in her projection of blame for her plight onto others. 
But we see no value in making her relive her past. We 
attempt to help her live more positively in the present. 
Our focus is on helping her reorganize her strengths. 
Maybe you think a prostitute does not have strength. 
It is only natural to believe that the girl who has always 
said “yes” is a “weak sister.” From our experience we 
know that many promiscuous girls have real strength, 
but that most of them are using it negatively. Their 
very coming to us for help is a sign of strength, for it 
is hard to take help from another person. Have you 
ever lost your way while driving along a strange road? 
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How often have you, instead of asking directions, just 
fumbled along alone hoping you'll come out all right? 
Just as such independence is a common trait among all 
of us, so it is typical of the prostitute, but additionally, 
when she seeks help, she must fight her embarrassment 
and feeling of guilt. And so if she gets to the point 
where she can come to us for help, she is already one 
step on the way toward being different. As we relate to 
this inherent strength, we make it possible for the girl 
to begin affirming herself as a person. 

The Protective Service for Girls has carved out an 
authoritative casework method in which we hold the girl 
responsible for some demonstration of an attempt to 
change. Just her saying she wants to do differently is 
not enough. Whether the girl comes to us voluntarily 
or on probation, we hold her to our requirements. One 
of the most important of these requirements is keeping 
regular appointments with her worker. This is a big 
order for the prostitute—a girl who has been sleeping 
all day and living at night must rearrange her entire 
mode of living to get to our office during business hours. 
More than this, she will find it hard sharing with another 
adult the problems she has created for herself as a result 
of her own promiscuous behavior. 

Another requirement is that the girl live in a neigh- 
borhood where she feels she can stay out of trouble. 
Invariably this means moving to an entirely new neigh- 
borhood (not a happy task these days) and living dif- 
ferently. But we cannot merely require her to move 
without helping her get located. If she has no place to 
go and no funds we will pay her room and board at the 
Salvation Army Women’s and Children’s Residence until 
she can take over for herself. If having her own room 
or apartment seems right, we will refer her to accredited 
room registries or discuss neighborhoods with her. 

In addition, we require that all girls have an examina- 
tion at the health department. This can be a very fearful 
experience as it involves the possibility of having to face 
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the fact that they may have contracted a venereal dis- 
ease. Very often it is in discussion of this requirement 
with her worker that for the first time the girl begins to 
trust as she shares her former behavior and present ap- 
prehension. 

Finally the girl must secure dignified employment. And 
that means she cannot go back to being a waitress or 
barmaid in cheap restaurants or taverns where advances 
of the men customers are part of the job. This is, for 
many girls, the most difficult of requirements. Before 
this, she has not applied through an employment service 
but picked up jobs with the same casualness as she has 
picked up men. She has little to give her confidence in 
making application for a totally different kind of job. 
But at the state employment office she will be met as a 
person claiming a right, and respected as a person capable 
of making the best choice for herself. All of this is new 
and fearful, of course, but another important experience 
for her. 

These requirements provide a structure against which 


she can test her strength, and against which we both may 
evaluate her desire and efforts toward change. We be- 
lieve they give her the opportunity to know that she can 
live within authority and not be destroyed by it. 


A Trusting Relationship 


At the start, in order that she will feel supported in 
her smallest efforts, she will have frequent appointments 
with her caseworker. This is one of the most important 
factors in helping her change, for it gives her an oppor- 
tunity to have a meaningful relationship. While her 
caseworker is always expecting of her and holding her 
to some evidence of change, she is at the same time 
always there for the girl, showing that she cares. We 
believe that only through such an experience in relation- 
ship can the girl begin to trust and be capable of trusting 
relationships outside. 
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During these interviews with the girl, we will not take 
over the making of any decisions for her, but will help 
her with the process of making considered choices. For 
instance, many times, girls will ask during their first in- 
terviews, “But I can’t go to a bar, can 1?” or “Don’t I 
have to be home by ten o’clock?” To these we answer, 
“Can you go to a bar and keep out of trouble?” and 
“You feel you'll get into trouble if you’re on the streets 
at night.” And so in our discussion we put more and 
more responsibility for decisions back on her. It is up 
to her to ignore the wolfish whistles of the boys. She 
must use her own strength to refuse the first drink, and 
each time she demonstrates to herself that she can do 
these things and not be destroyed by the decision or the 
doing, her sense of pride and respect for herself increases. 
As she takes on this stature she expects more and more 
of herself, and requires less holding up by the caseworker. 
It is certain that she has begun to think of herself not 
only as a person with obligations but also as one who 
has rights, when she can begin to make some demands 
of her own. Very often the meek little wife will tell her 
alcoholic husband that his drinking must stop. The here- 
tofore patient woman will serve notice on her non-sup- 
porting male that he must be a more responsible father. 
In putting out such expectations for a better life for her- 
self, she is demonstrating that she has begun to internal- 
ize the authority needed to live more affirmatively. 

Just as we make use of expectation and requirement in 
working with the promiscuous woman, so we make dy- 
namic use of time. Since she has had no purpose and 
has felt no achievement, living has seemed endless. We 
know this to be unrealistic, for all experience is limited— 
broadly by birth and death and more partially by the 
completion of each endeavor. In order to help the pro- 
miscuous girl get hold of some wish to achieve she must 
feel some awareness of time. To this end we consciously 
put time limits in all of our expectations of her. For in- 
stance, the girl who is on probation for a year may feel 
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that this is forever, and therefore much too long for her 
to remain out of trouble. She can feel beaten before she 
starts. We therefore discuss with her how she can man- 
age today, whether between a Friday and Monday ap- 
pointment she can keep out of trouble, and then since 
she was able to do so for a week, is there not reason to 
think she can continue for another week? We know that 
movement is slow and growth never straight ahead. The 
girl must be free to fail and know this will not mean 
rejection. With the same consideration of its dynamic 
value, we set a time limit in which we will expect the 
girl to secure employment, report to the health depart- 
ment, and come to a decision about her living arrange- 
ments. And so the girl begins to succeed in different 
phases of her living. She is then made aware of her 
growth by being given fewer appointments and more 
responsibility. 

This process of engaging the prostitute in being ac- 
countable for what she does begins in the very first inter- 
view. This interview is most often in places to which 
her antisocial behavior has brought her—the prison, the 
jail, the health department, the police station or the court. 
Here her characteristic of projecting blame is most out- 
standing. We hold her to deciding whether she wants 
to remain in such a static state or whether she has any 
desire to move ahead. 

It is often very difficult to hold the promiscuous girl 
accountable for her behavior in these first interviews. 
That it can be done is illustrated in the following piece 
of case material: 


Interview in a Lockup 


Miss Henson is a tall, slim, fair and rather attractive young 
woman of twenty-three, who was extremely negative, fright- 
ened and quite tightly put together. She quite obviously trusted 
no one and yet was somehow pleading for someone to care 
about her. 

I began the interview by telling her my name and that the 
judge had sent for me because she had been found guilty of 
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prostitution. Although her lower lip trembled and in a few 
seconds she cried, she at once retorted with great belligerence, 
“I know it, but I’m not guilty of anything. I didn’t do it. 
I didn’t do nothin’ to be arrested for.” I thought that if she 
felt that she was being held and sentenced unfairly, she had 
better say so to the judge. With the same bitterness she jeered 
at this idea. She knew and she thought I too should know 
that “those vice squad men,” who had arrested her, and the 
judge all stick together. I said I didn’t know that, but if she 
felt that way even though she had done nothing, I supposed 
she would have to serve her time in prison. Miss Henson said 
she didn’t want to go to prison! There was no reason why 
she should. All she had done, she said, was to go to get some- 
thing to eat with this fellow who stopped and talked with her 
as she came out from the midnight movie. Then as they were 
in the restaurant, he had given her some money. She didn’t 
take it “to have intercourse with him as they said in court.” 
All she had done was take the money. Did I see anything 
wrong in that? I wondered why she thought a friend of such 
a few moments would be giving her money. She said she 
didn’t know—and I said I didn’t believe that. She asked me 
if someone wanted to give me some money, wouldn’t I take 
it? I said we were talking about her. She had taken the money 
and was in real trouble because of it. I believed she had been 
around enough to know what she was doing and to know it was 
against the law. But Miss Henson said she absolutely did not 
go with this man and didn’t intend to. I held that she knew 
what she was doing, and why she had accepted the money, 
and had had previous experiences of this kind. I couldn’t 
believe she too didn’t consider it strange to accept money from 
strangers. Showing her first yielding, Miss Henson said that 
was right, she knew it was wrong and against the law to do 
what she was doing, but she said, “I’m so confused I don’t 
know what I’m doing.” 

I said it could feel like confusion—I thought she was afraid 
and worried about herself. She had been pretty much on the 
loose for a few weeks now, on her own, away from her family. 
I supposed she and her family were having trouble and she 
didn’t seem to be caring what she did. Miss Henson very 
rapidly and defensively told how she had first gone away to 
Pennsylvania for a short time. Although since her return to 
Baltimore a few weeks ago she had not gone home to live, 
she stoutly attempted to impress me with the fact that she is 
a girl who has a “good” mother and a stepfather. They would 
be disgraced if she went to prison. I wondered if they knew 
of the trouble she was in. Miss Henson said her mother did, 
but she was not in court today. Miss Henson then began 
anew to fight for herself. She said even though she had ac- 
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cepted this money, which was wrong, she had never gotten in 
trouble before. I asked if it were not true that a few years 
ago she had had to go to the health department. Miss Henson 
quietly but quickly agreed. I said it sounded then as if she 
had been running around for quite a while. She started again 
to cry, saying she didn’t want to go to prison and didn’t feel 
she should. I said maybe that was the only thing for her. I 
had come over with the intention of taking up the possibility 
of her being on probation, but I realized now she wasn’t ready 
for that. Real angry, Miss Henson said she could be on pro- 
bation. She didn’t want to go to prison. I said I knew she 
didn’t want to go to prison, but that wasn’t reason enough 
for me to be willing to tell the judge we would give her a 
try on probation. We then had quite a struggle. Miss Henson 
said, “The trouble with you all is you never want to give 
anybody a chance. All you want to do, when a girl gets in 
trouble, is to send her away to prison.” I let her know this 
was how she looked at it. For my part I believed in giving 
everyone who seemed able to use it, not only a chance to do 
differently, but help in doing that also. Miss Henson said 
she wanted a chance. She didn’t want to go to prison. She 
knew some girls who had been in prison, and when they came 
out they did lots worse things than when they had gone in. 
“They swore a lot and did a lot of things.” I said she seemed 
to like being a part of this group. And I didn’t think swear- 
ing was new to her. I did not think she could behave differ- 
ently because she seemed so tied up with this group; hence 
considering probation seemed futile. Miss Henson, with real 
determination and at the same time with a desperate tone, 
said she could drop her friends. They hung around and she 
did, too, at the Bijoux and the Overland Bus Station. She 
didn’t think much of it now, it seemed, and wanted quickly 
to separate herself. I could agree this could have a lot to do 
with her getting in trouble, but I doubted she could make a 
break, and there would just be no point in being on probation 
if she weren’t going to be able to do differently. She said she 
knew she could. After all, “I have a mother and father—and 
parents help a girl, don’t they?” I thought it was good she 
felt hers would—that was real important—but it would be 
she who would be on probation, not they. Miss Henson said 
that was all right. She could still do it. She could be different. 
I said I wasn’t sure—she hadn’t said much to convince me yet 
that she thought she was doing anything that needed to be 
changed. Miss Henson put the blame on everybody else. She 
said, “I know I have to change. But I’m not all bad like’— 
and as she stopped, I said, “people think you are”’—and she 
agreed. She then said, “I know I have some good in me— 
everybody does—and I could be different. I agreed everyone 
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did have some good, but it seemed to me as if she didn’t really 
care. Miss Henson said, “I do care. I don’t know why I’ve 
been doing those things. I’m all confused.” She said, with a 
lot of feeling, that being in the jail for those few days had 
been enough. It was the first time and “awful.” 

I wondered what she saw that could be different—why did 
she think she had been prostituting? Miss Henson said very 
frankly, “Because I don’t have enough responsibility.” She 
explained that she had gone out just about every other night. 
She said that she had had to give up her job because of this 
situation. Then, she added, she also takes care of a sailor’s 
baby. She denied this was her child, but that she and the 
sailor want to be married as soon as he can obtain his divorce. 
While I could understand her feeling of boredom with this 
situation, I had no idea how these things could be changed 
so she could feel more “responsible.” Miss Henson said, “I 
do—I could get a job.” She felt that different plans would 
have to be made for her mother who was ill. Anyway, she 
said, she is better now, and more able to care for herself. I 
felt she was too quickly trying to make everything plausible 
and easy. I knew it would be harder than that, and I doubted 
she could get hold of herself so simply. 

Miss Henson said she knew she could. She said, “If I ever 
get out of this, I know I could be on probation. I’d go to 
Pennsylvania where I don’t go with this kind of a crowd. 
After all, you know a girl’s environment is what makes her 
get in trouble. I know I could be different some place else.” 
I said I did think environment was mighty important, but 1 
knew it wasn’t everything. What a person really wants for 
herself has a lot to do with it, and if she were on probation 
the hard part would be that she would have to remain right 
here in Baltimore—and still change—stop prostituting. Miss 
Henson was startled that she would have to remain in Balti- 
more, but quickly recovering, said if she had to stay she could 
and still be different. She sounded so sure—how could she? 
Miss Henson said, “Because I have a will. And if I say a 
thing and make up my mind to do it, I can. I know I can. 
You can’t know unless you give me a chance to show you.” 
I thought she had something there. However, I said neither 
the judge nor we were anxious to try someone on probation 
if she wasn’t going to be able to make use of it. And she 
should be the least anxious, for if she did violate, it would 
mean serving her time anyway. Miss Henson realized this, but 
said she knew she could do it. She knew she’d try as hard as 
possible and “that’s the most a girl can do, isn’t it?” I thought 
it was. Miss Henson was much quieter now. As I stood up 
I said I’d be talking with the judge now. I felt her attitude 
was somewhat different from what it was when we started. 
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She was seeing a little that she had a part in getting herself 
into this trouble—and while I still had my doubts, maybe she 
could do something to get herself out of it. I would tell this 
to the judge and then it would be up to him to decide if he 
wanted to send her over to our office where we could talk 
more specifically about probation and decide if she still wanted 
it and could use it. Miss Henson sat with her head lowered, 
and said nothing as I left. 


In this one brief contact, her first with the agency, 
Miss Henson met someone as strong as she who was 
not judgmental but who continually held her to a recog- 
nition of her part in her arrest. When she could begin 
to accept this, she was then held to deciding whether 
she could and wanted to do any differently. The fact 
that she felt she could was the basis for my recom- 
mendation to the judge that she be given an opportunity 
on probation. From then on she began taking over re- 
sponsibility for herself. She came from the courthouse 
to our office alone, she has kept all appointments, and 
recently, after evading all attempts on the part of the 
health department for over a year to get her to report 
for treatment, she has gone to the Rapid Treatment 
Center and been cured of syphilis. While Miss Henson, 
who is still on probation, is experiencing many difficulties 
in meeting our requirements and saying ‘‘no”’ to the boys, 
she is able to continue because she knows we believe in 
her ability to change. By relating to the girls’ strength 
and showing them that we care and have respect for 
them, we are able to help most of them through to suc- 
cessful endings. And it is because of this firm warm 
belief in them at the beginning that many of them come 
back to say, as one recently did: ‘‘What means most to 
me are those first hard times I had with you.” 

This is a broad picture of how we hold the promis- 
cuous girl accountable for her own behavior. It is a 
strong, direct, authoritative method of helping troubled 
people come to something for themselves. It is carried 
by our conviction that people who are not in harmony 
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with society cannot be in harmony with themselves. And 
its real authority is in our belief in people, their right | 
and capacity to live with that most precious gift of all, 
human dignity. Not only for the sex delinquent but for 
all of us this dignity comes, in part at least, from being 
accountable for and able to live with our own behavior. 
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Supervising the Adult Parolee 


F. Murray BENSON 


Director and Chairman 
Maryland State Board of Parole and Probation 


DON’T believe that all adult crime can be traced 
to misspent youth. Nor do I believe that all of it 
can be blamed upon improper housing, poor schools and 
lack of education or money in the home. I hasten to add 
that I am perfectly sure that some of it can. However, 
crime arising out of this background generally expresses 
itself during the so-called formative period. Adulthood, 
in your day and mine, is a dangerous age. No one can 
be permanently adjusted to an environment that is 
changing so rapidly and so radically as ours. “There is 
no fool like an old fool” might be paraphrased to read 
‘There is no delinquent like an adult delinquent.” 
Adult supervision of parolees is complicated by this 
fact. It requires an alertness that might not be necessary 
in a more stable social order. It’s probably trite to re- 
peat that the development of adequate character with its 
self-imposed controls is necessary to freedom, but I 
suggest the importance of emphasizing this axiom at a 
time when our readiness to seek government controls in 
social areas confesses a general inability to adjust our- 
selves to our present environment and remain completely 
self-determined. Self-reliance is gradually being replaced 
by reliance on government, and hence the average adult 
including you and me is not so self-sufficient and self- 
reliant as were his forebears. Consequently he’s more 
dangerous and less predictable. In addition to this he 
has more money and more leisure, and the devil has 
shown a remarkable ingenuity in fashioning a multitude 
of new ways of employing idle hands. If there’s any 
disposition among us to count upon too much conformity 
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to any so-called behavior pattern we'd better purge our- 
selves of it and adopt in its stead a program of adequate 
and continued observation and a readiness to recognize 
and deal with the unexpected. 

There are distinctions and differences between adult 
and juvenile supervision problems. There are at the 
same time many phases of supervision which are parallel. 
We shall attempt to confine ourselves here to the phases 
that are peculiarly adult but we shall not be uniformly 
successful. We cannot ignore the problem of the over- 
age adolescent or the under-age adult. 

Having gone this far it would be pertinent to inquire, 
what is an adult? Legally, one is an adult when he 
attains the age of twenty-one. According to the diction- 
ary he is one who has grown to full size and strength 
or who has matured physically. Psychologists regard 
him as one who has passed the adolescent stage and is 
less pliable and malleable in his mental and spiritual 
development. My apologies to the psychologists for 
using the term spiritual. 

Somewhere within the scope of these definitions are 
the limits of the stage in which a person is known to be 
adult. Chronological age and physical growth are con- 
stants easily determined. Mental, emotional and spiritual 
age are variables which defy accurate definition and 
complicate classification. Twenty men may coincide as 
to chronological age and physical development and yet 
present twenty different stages of mental, emotional and 
spiritual development. The attempt to find an average 
or norm is of little or no value. Each case is highly per- 
sonal and individual and must be the subject of special 
study and special planning. 

Unless the supervising officer is a genius he will not 
be able to diagnose or plan completely at the outset of 
his responsibility but must continue to study and plan 
throughout supervision. The necessity for change will 
be somewhat proportionate to the mental and emotional 
age of the subject. 
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A Problem of Reconstruction 


The problem of the adult parolee is generally one of 
reconstruction. Before he comes to us a certain amount 
of life has been lived, a certain behavior pattern has 
been established, certain vocations and avocations have 
been adopted, certain attitudes have been developed, 
certain domestic obligations have been incurred, certain 
emotional alliances have been formed. More significant, 
he has evidenced character deficiency by commission of 
a crime. Conviction and incarceration are complete evi- 
dence of faulty workmanship in the life structure. The 
extent of the defects differ with the individual but in 
every case their continued existence will preclude re- 
habilitation. The task of the supervisor is to evaluate 
the prior life pattern of his subject with the idea of 
determining what must be discarded and what may be 
retained as a foundation for future building. His prob- 
lem is not unlike that of the purchaser of a lot, im- 
proved by an obsolete or deteriorated building or a 
building which is no longer adaptable to economic use 
in its location. In many instances the value of the lot is 
merely that of vacant land less the cost of the removal 
of the existing structure. In some instances it is the value 
of lot and buildings less the cost of renovation, alteration 
and repair of existing structure. In other words, real 
value is sometimes dependent upon the ability to elim- 
inate those things which destroy worth and hamper use- 
fulness. Reconstruction can only proceed upon a sound 
foundation. Just how far back the adult must go to 
secure such a foundation differs with the age and the 
background of each subject. 


Family Relationships 


The adult problem is one of domestic adjustment. The 
adult has married or has not married. He desires to 
marry or he does not. If he is already married, his mar- 
riage may be either congenial or unhappy. A serene 
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domestic environment is the greatest possible aid to re- 
habilitation. A tempestuous marital environment can be 
the greatest drawback. If the supervising officer had the 
wisdom of a Solomon he could infallibly detect and solve 
all problems of this character. If he is merely a good 
parole officer, he can only exhaust his faculties for study 
and appraisal (and he cannot do less and be a good 
parole officer). He must proceed with the definite 
knowledge that the home constitutes the strongest en- 
vironmental influence be it for good or ill. 

In spite of a natural reluctance to intrude into the 
most personal of all relationships, the officer cannot 
avoid the responsibility of seeking an intimate, confi- 
dential and friendly relationship with the family of the 
subject. His approach must be upon the adult level. He 
can counsel and advise but he must avoid all appearance 
of instruction or dictation. His job is to aid in the 
development of a self-sustaining member of a self-sus- 
taining family unit. 

Adult adjustment also involves the very delicate ques- 
tion of the relationship of the parolee to his children. 
Mortification and embarrassment evidence themselves in 
a variety of defense mechanisms that widen the breach 
between parent and child with tragic results. In the ideal 
situation this parent-child relationship ministers to the 
healthy growth of both parties. In some unfortunate 
situations it seriously complicates the rehabilitation of 
the father and the development of his offspring. This is 
a combined juvenile, adolescent and adult problem. We 
are here, however, concerned only with the readjustment 
of the adult. Upon the wise, diplomatic and friendly 
handling of such a situation depends a great deal of the 
success of the process. 

What I have just said is tantamount to saying that a 
child may be used to redeem a parent. You can fairly 
ask me how. The officer need not be a scholar in the 
field of social pathology or a doctor of social therapy, 
to know that a normal parent is proud of his own 
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progeny and by the same token every natural parent 
likes to have his children proud of him. Mere expression 
of interest in the children is helpful. Deserved or un- 
deserved compliments upon their beauty, size and strength 
are better. Better still perhaps, exclamations of envy at 
the good fortune of the subject to have such promising 
children whose future development will offer him so 
many delightful experiences and rich rewards. Very 
subtly perhaps, but nevertheless very effectively, the offi- 
cer may increase the stature of the parent in the eyes of 
the children. His own expressions of confidence and 
respect can do much in this direction. Here incentive, 
one of the strongest of the rehabilitative forces, may be 
brought powerfully into play. Incentive with the disil- 
lusioned adult often takes the place of idealism in youth. 

Employment programs must not be considered final 
until the supervising officer has studied them directly. 
Where practicable, the officer should personally observe 
the man in his work environment. This gives the best 
opportunity to evaluate both the man and the job. If 
the job is congenial and if it permits the outlet of suff- 
cient thought and energy and gives room for sufficient 
growth (here may I interject that adults do grow and 
old dogs do sometimes learn new tricks), then the man 
is less likely to seek an outlet through indulgence of his 
purely physical appetites during his leisure or to escape 
from boredom through narcotics and alcohol. If the 
man and the job don’t fit there’s no excuse for the fail- 
ure of the officer to do all in his power to bring about 
a helpful change. Placement services are helpful but 
they are a poor substitute. A good parole officer, prop- 
erly adjusted to and accepted by the community with 
the confidence of both his clients and the employers in 
his district, is the proper man to aid in the change. The 
oficer of course must be able to make a reasonable dis- 
tinction between pure laziness, indifference, or just plain 
cussedness, and a genuine inability to adjust in spite of 
honest effort. Involuntary termination of employment 
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drops the whole program back into the officer’s lap. The 
subject is already on parole; he has committed no vio- 
lation and yet a condition of his parole is that he remain 
employed. This situation provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity to judge the resourcefulness of the parolee but at 
the same time it imposes increased responsibility upon 
the officer. He must secure rather than check employ- 
ment, and in the interim he has an idle subject open to 
all the temptations and pitfalls of enforced idleness. 
The development of an interim program is a challenge 
to the worker’s resourcefulness. If he were dealing 
with a juvenile, athletics might be the answer. Dealing 
with the adult, he must be constantly reminded that the 
man must retain his self-respect and the respect of the 
family and the community. There is a great deal of work 
that he may do around the home, such as painting, car- 
pentering, repairing, gardening and general care of the 
premises. Notice that because of a personal aversion, 
I have not included laundering, dishwashing, dusting, 
sweeping and knitting. I have always felt that these 
things made an unwarranted assault upon the male ego. 
There is much work to be done in churches, schools, so- 
cial and civic organizations and a variety of community 
enterprises. Last but not least, there are educational 
opportunities that may be accepted with great future 
profit. 


On Location 


In dealing with the community adjustment, I return 
to an old battleground. I have always preached the 
doctrine of the on-location agent. The parole officer 
should be derived from the community in which he is to 
work. He should know the people, their language, their 
peculiarities, their ideals and their objectives. He must 
himself be accepted by them so that he may secure ac- 
ceptance of parole and the parolee. He must be able to 
tap the resources of every religious, social, civic, politi- 
cal, charitable, and public spirited organization in the 
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community in order to combat anti-parole sentiment and 
to build community acceptance of the parolee. If he is 
a normal, well liked, congenial spirit himself, he has an 
excellent chance to secure cooperation and assistance 
from his fellows and he presents an excellent example 
for his client. : 

In order to accommodate parole supervision to the 
task of community adjustment and the eliciting of 
community resources in aid of this task, I suggest as 
much decentralization as is consistent with good organ- 
ization. The headquarters or center of operations of 
the supervising officer should be somewhere near the 
center of the community area alloted to him. It goes 
without saying that our suggestion would be the allot- 
ment of definite areas to each parole officer. As an 
illustration, in Maryland, a small state with not too 
much concentration of population, we have set up a local 
office in Baltimore City and regional offices in Annapolis, 
western Maryland, the eastern shore and southern 
Maryland. Each of these offices is administered by a 
senior parole officer with parole officers and clerical 
personnel under him. Care is taken to make the local 
and regional offices clean, dignified and attractive places 
to encourage the respect of the parolee for the system 
which is supposed to counsel, aid and direct him. Care- 
less, dirty, inefficient, undermanned local offices are a 
deterrent, in fact they are worse than no offices at all. 
We have found that one office in Baltimore is not enough 
and that we must decentralize into at least six district 
offices to get our officers properly before the community 
and to enable them to acquire information and acquaint- 
ance in the community. In locating offices we always 
avoid police buildings and courthouses if possible in the 
belief that it is helpful to emphasize life under parole as 
normal life, and to show that the subject has proceeded 
beyond the harsher phases of apprehension, detention, 
conviction and incarceration. 

In making the community adjustment the man under 
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supervision will have to combat mortification and em- 
barrassment in many cases. The adult normally returns 
to an established home. He must meet and work with 
people who know of his delinquency. He must make 
them forget it before he can feel completely at ease. 
The task is not easy but it is not impossible. He perhaps 
feels his debt to society and knows that incarceration did 
not pay that debt. If he can move forward until he can 
feel that he has contributed something to the general 
public good, he can restore his self-respect through the 
realization that he has in a measure paid his debt. The 
main objective is to make him a normal man in a normal 
environment. A normal man works and plays, mourns 
and rejoices, succeeds and fails, makes some mistakes 
and enjoys a few successes. It’s too much to expect him 
to be a plaster saint. If he’s too good he'll make his 
parole officer look bad by comparison. I’ve known some 
good parole officers but few of them could make heaven 
without sixty days advance notice. 

Considerable care and thought should be devoted to 
the development and enrichment of social contacts. A 
social being must have friends and social talents must be 
strengthened by exercise in some cooperative enterprise, 
however simple. A parolee is not successfully adjusted 
until he becomes an integral part of the community life. 
At this point the supervising officer is dependent upon 
community resources for aid. Sponsorship of a super- 
vising officer is no substitute for a sponsorship by a 
neighbor. The officer’s approach here is to the com- 
munity. Once the community steps in, the task of the 
officer is lightened and he may note his success upon the 
progress report. It follows logically that effective work 
upon the community pays rich dividends in saving actual 
supervision time, widening the field of the supervisory 
officer, and what is more important, insuring more per- 
manent adjustment. 

Finally thay I call attention to the hopefulness with 
which we are entitled to view the adult delinquent. No 
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one who has any real comprehension of the potentialities 
of the lowliest man, the vastness of the possibilities of 
life and the utter impossibility of the complete exhaus- 
tion of these potentialities and possibilities in the brief 
time alloted to the longest-lived of us, can consider any 
man as beyond the age for growth. We adults swagger 
and strut. We assume false attitudes of wisdom and 
dignity but in the light of what we can learn and can do 
in a lifetime we should be at once very humble in the 
appraisal of our meager accomplishments and very grate- 
ful that the future offers us so wide an area for adven- 
ture and conquest. No man is really old or wise. The 
adult is not through. Life for him can be broadened 
and enriched. The man who has wasted his years has 
other bright, hopeful years awaiting him and beckoning 
him. If we, in a small way, can befriend him, encourage 
him, inspire him to seek the rich rewards that are within 
the realm of realization, we shall have broadened his 
horizon, multiplied his incentives, dignified our profes- 
sion immeasurably. We may have the consciousness of 
having well served society and the state. 
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RELATIONSHIP between legal aid, the public 

defender services, and crime control presents a 
somewhat new aspect of the fundamental purposes of both 
of these services. The subject inquires whether these 
services and the techniques employed are now such or 
should be such that they in fact effect a control of crime. 
I dare say that among the many organizations of this 
type spread throughout the country, no one of them has 
ever been approached for an opinion on the relationship 
of their work to the control of crime. To me however 
the question presents nothing upon which I need theorize. 
The answer lies in the everyday repetitious experience 
of defense counsel, whether of the legal aid office or the 
public defender. 

The usual defendant who becomes a client of either 
of these services is of course without funds to provide 
counsel of his own choosing. He may be either a first 
offender or a derelict with a long criminal record. In 
either case, you can be sure the initial interview, whether 
in the court detention room or in the local jail, finds the 
client neither interested in assigned counsel, nor confi- 
dent of what assigned counsel may be able to do for him. 
Usually, remembering some moving picture or a recent 
bit of fiction, the client expects some grand tactic or 
strategy that, without too much waste of time, will pro- 
vide his freedom. In ninety cases out of one hundred 
however when the charge is read and interpreted to the 
client, when it is analyzed, and when the probable results 
are pointed out, any belief in the benefits of grand strat- 
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egy or of oratory, or of the use of overaggressive tactics 
with the presiding judge or the district attorney, become 
of little consequence. 

At this stage in their relationship, defense counsel 
usually finds an entirely different basis upon which to 
approach the case at hand. The lawyer begins to get 
the truth; the client if he is guilty begins to consider 
what the least consequence may be for him. 

At the point where defense counsel, because of his 
searching, or his personality or his approach, achieves 
the confidence of his client, then unknowingly he enters 
the field of crime control. He follows through with a 
realistic discussion of the plight of the defendant, not 
from the standpoint of morals but from the calculated 
requirements of the law and its application to the de- 
fendant. In illustration we can take the simple situation 
of an automobile joy ride with the defendant arrested at 
the wheel. It may be that he was a little intoxicated but 
he knew at the time and remembers while in the detention 
cell everything that happened. The charge would be a 
felony with its obvious serious consequences. In such 
circumstances no lawyer would attempt a trial; good 
judgment would demand that a plea to a crime less than 
the charge in the indictment be made. 

The prospect of pleading to a charge less than the 
indictment quickly brings to the mind of the defendant 
the ridiculous position in which he has placed himself, 
and the futility of doing anything other than making an 
absolutely true disclosure. With these factors in his 
mind and with a consuming desire to obtain his freedom, 
the client comes fully to realize the unremitting grasp 
of the procedures of the law. Happily in our case a 
suspended sentence would be the probable result, and 
when the tears of remorse have dried and when the 
free air of the street meets the defendant leaving the 
prison, respect for the obligations of citizenship and for 
the obligations that are placed upon adult people, has 
effected a crime control for that defendant more power- 
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ful than thousands of volumes which would discuss the 
cause and prevention of this particular crime from any 
conceivable angle. 


Responsibility of Counsel 


In the case I have just outlined a great responsibility 
is placed on defense counsel. There are two approaches 
to defense, the one which in honesty, with dignity and 
realism confronts the client with his situation and the 
requirements and safeguards that the law prescribes, and 
the other, the antithesis of the first, which if practiced in 
the criminal courts, injures the cause of justice and the 
rights of defendants, and what is more tragic, engenders 
a wilful disregard for constituted authority and for the 
rights of others, which is the heart and core of crime. 

An important part of counsel’s responsibility to his 
client is an explanation that the justices before whom 
the man appears are designated by the people, their 
electors, to dispense with the causes in fairness, and 
that whatever the judgments of the court it is the de- 
fendant for whom the court is most responsible, and the 
people whose rights have been violated. These concepts 
are not brought to the understanding of defendants in 
so many words, but it is the actions and attitudes of 
defense counsel which eventually bring realization. 

Please understand that I intend no criticism of the 
thousands of honest, painstaking, competent and reput- 
able lawyers who appear daily in the criminal courts 
and work unselfishly and without compensation in the 
interests of the clients to whom they are assigned. They, 
together with the Legal Aid Society and the public de- 
fender, make the phrase “equal justice’? something living 
rather than something merely visible on the immobile 
marble of courthouse exteriors. I merely point to defense 
tactics that will do nothing to aid in controlling crime. 

No lawyer should permit himself to be charged with 
activating hostility for authority. Lurid and undignified 
discussion of the facts of the crime, unfavorable com- 
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ment on the judges and the prosecutor, suggestion of 
answers to the defendant, holding out promises of the 
outcome, unwarranted adjournments for the convenience 
of counsel that cause unnecessary delay in the disposition 
of the case and for which the defendant is permitted to 
blame the prosecuting officers—all of these are practices 
which do nothing to aid the cause of crime control. Con- 
stant harassing of defendants and their friends or rela- 
tives for prepaid fees, a statement that the case will not 
be processed until these are forthcoming, and worse. 
making no effort to secure a prisoner’s release by bail 
or other application merely because a fee has not been 
forthcoming,—these are again factors which in varying 
degrees activate hostility for constituted authority. 
Such methods do a particular disservice in the cases of 
youthful offenders. They are torn between fear and 
defiance, on arrest or in detention under the baneful in- 
fluence of older associates who tell them how best to 
beat the case. At this point the defender can and does 
control a life of crime. For younger defendants the 
technique sometimes employed on adult offenders is 
doubly disastrous or doubly meritorious as the case may 
be. In illustration I recall a defendant, not yet nineteen, 
who had come from a distant southern state to absorb 
the glamor of a large city. In quick succession, while 
sitting in an all-night cafeteria, he became acquainted 
with absolute strangers, was given a chance to make 
some money in return for which he was to stand on the 
street and watch for passersby while a burglary was 
going on. It so happened that the same night the police, 
after a long series of burglaries, had information that 
led them to the particular scene. When they closed in, 
those engaged in the burglary scattered and our defend- 
ant with them. Eventually all were arrested. By the 
time the society’s attorney had been assigned and had 
interviewed the client, a story had been developed that 
was entirely contrary to the facts. Every angle was in- 
vestigated at this point, and it was quite clear that not 
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only were the prosecutor’s facts correct, but our defend- 
ant knew that a crime was to be committed. At the trial 
which all of the defendants were insisting upon, they 
would be convicted of a serious felony. With infinite 
care the defender outlined the procedure of the court, 
and with great regard for accuracy, but without alarm, 
discussed the possible outcome. The district attorney 
was permitted to talk to the defendant. The youth's 
father, in conjunction with counsel, did the same, and 
even the judge called him to the bench to impress upon 
him the necessity for telling the truth. Finally the light 
of understanding dawned. Three weeks ago I received 
a letter from this young man and his father telling how 
well they had been getting along. 

I am quite sure that had the story which was first 
told by the defendant under the influence of his asso- 
ciates been accepted without examination, he might to- 
day have become conditioned to crime and many times 
have been brought before the criminal courts. 


Achieving Results 


The legal aid and public defender offices are uniquely 
situated to assist in checking crime. Our clients are 
numerous and they have committed the widest variety 
of criminal offenses. There is no issue of fee to concern 
the defendant and while it often happens that on the 
first interview a client may ask that an adjournment be 
arranged so as to retain a lawyer, or a regular lawyer, 
the fact remains that the alert and efficient defender office 
commands a respect that others in the criminal field may 
never achieve. A defendant quickly senses this and the 
defender’s reputation is oftentimes common gossip within 
the walls of the prison. The example of fairness on the 
part of counsel, of painstaking investigation, of keeping 
visiting engagements, of sometimes merely chatting with 
the prisoner, develops a respect that the defendants ex- 
hibit in many small ways. Thus sometimes to counsel 
alone is given the chance to see stirring whatever good 
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there is in a man, and this impels him to extend himself 
so that his client receives the fullest protection the law 
provides regardless of criticism from the unknowing. — 

Unfortunately, I have no statistics indicating to what 
extent clients of legal aid offices or those of the public 
defender reappear in the courts. That the work of these 
lawyers has some effect in crime control is unquestion- 
able, particularly since in many cases defendants return 
months after their matters have been disposed of to dis- 
cuss their general condition. 

More important perhaps in the large view is the fact 
that these services fulfil the obligations of democracy. 
In our country justice and equality before the law are 
political concepts known to every boy and girl arriving 
at the age of reason. Democracy in no less measure de- 
mands help for the oppressed. The legal aid and public 
defender services give to any person without means as- 
surance that in the legal contest they are appearing and 
being represented with equality. See the boy or man, 
accused of assault, appearing before a magistrate. The 
facts may be that at midnight in front of a bar and grill 
the complainant asserts that the defendant beat him as 
evidenced by the cuts and blood on his face. As the boy 
is without funds, the magistrate assigns a legal aid at- 
torney. Interview and investigation follow. At the hear- 
ing several witnesses are present on behalf of the de- 
fendant, witnesses who otherwise would not be there had 
it not been for the careful work and investigation of the 
society’s attorneys. They tell a story of excessive drink- 
ing on the part of the complainant, of the entrance of 
the defendant, of the complainant’s leaving the bar and 
grill, and of the defendant’s later following him. Finally 
it is clear that far from being assaulted by the defendant, 
the complainant was in fact being helped after a third 
man had beaten him unmercifully. The complaint is 
dismissed. 

This case and thousands of variations of it speak more 
eloquently than I of the faith and hope that begin anew 
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in men shaken by the fear of prison sentences or the 
panic of disgrace to themselves and those they love. Can 
there be any question that providing equality before the 
law through the help of a competent attorney is itself 
a control of crime? The full trial with all the dignity 
of the guards, of the prosecutor, the presence of a jury 
panel and finally the majesty of the court itself sitting 
above all is an impressive object lesson. The people enter 
their case, cross-examination has been unconvincing, the 
people rest and then the defense begins. The defendant 
(think of him for the moment as your client) takes the 
stand. After summation and the judge’s charge, the jury 
become the chief actors. For the client sitting beside 
you, in whose defense you have become involved, the jury 
will be the arbiter deciding the question of guilt. To 
most defendants this aspect of the trial is more terrible 
than the sentence of time which the state may demand 
in exculpation. 

The minutes, or hours, for the jury’s deliberation be- 
come for your client an agony that has no counterpart 
in human experience. The superbly contested trial that 
the defendant observed was a demand on the one side 
for the rights of the people and on the other side for the 
rights of an innocent defendant. 

There is a stir at the jury door. The judge appears 
and the jury takes its place in the jury box. The clerk 
asks whether a verdict has been reached and the foreman 
arises to answer yes. Do you say “Guilty or not guilty?” 
inquires the clerk, and the foreman answers ‘“‘Not guilty.” 
Is there any mentally sound defendant, not a criminal 
with a long record, upon whom such a scene makes no 
impression? Contrariwise, consider the defendant who 
from the earliest interview has been allowed to build a 
sense of persecution by the state, whose counsel has con- 
tinually attempted to impress the untutored client by 
aggressiveness that has no purpose, or whose belligerency 
throughout the trial has embarrassed the jury. A greater 
disservice to a defendant and the cause of justice I can- 
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not imagine, particularly because it is the client whose 
years may be spent in restrained detention. 

The verdict may be guilty and the defendant may have 
many years to believe (without justification of course) 
that the authorities are to blame for his position. You 
can be sure, likewise, that the prisoner will begin a siege 
by letter and even by legal motion to extricate himself 
without avail. The last error then becomes worse than 
the first, and in that defendant’s mind there will be a 
growing determination to right in whatever way he is 
able, his personal injustice. 

I should like to add one more thought. I believe that 
with competent representation defendants tan be helped 
to avoid a recurrence of further involvement with the 
law. Therefore it follows that more representation 
should be afforded in all stages of criminal proceedings. 
The Sixth Amendment to the Constitution and the Due 
Process Clause recognize this necessity. So often have I 
read bitter letters from all over the country, telling about 
convictions without representation or of representation 
that was inadequate. There was a time when the most 
eminent and practiced members of the bar began their 
careers as giants of the criminal law. Today, except for 
a comparatively small group, the fascinating practice of 
criminal law has become a lost art. Probation and parole 
officers as a body, and each of you individually, who 
know the need, should encourage voluntary legal assist- 
ance for defendants in the criminal courts. The need 
should be made known to judges, district attorneys and 
the general public. In your work of rehabilitation and of 
controlling crime you need the help of competent and 
sound attorneys to speed the day when your profession 
will be unanimously acclaimed for a most outstanding 
contribution to mankind. 
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Legal Aid, a Civic Responsibility 


ARTHUR E. SCHOEPFER 


Executive Director, Standing Committee on Legal Aid 
Work, American Bar Association, Boston 


QUAL justice to rich and poor is the cornerstone of 
democracy. The equal protection of our laws is 
guaranteed in the Fourteenth Amendment of our Federal 
Constitution. We as a nation are proud of our demo- 
cratic way of life and the many liberties, privileges and 
blessings which this implies. Like all human instrumen- 
talities our laws and the methods created for their en- 
forcement are not perfect, but we feel that ours is the 
best system which has yet been devised. We are proud 
of our rights as a free people but we must not close our 
eyes to certain defects. Perhaps they should not be called 
defects but rather a lack of provision for the interpreta- 
tion or execution of our laws for those persons in our 
society who cannot afford to hire those skilled technicians 
known as lawyers. 

Since 1921 the American Bar Association has had a 
Standing Committee on Legal Aid Work in accordance 
with its constitution. The association has strongly em- 
phasized the wellbeing and development of legal aid 
work as one of its major continuing professional re- 
sponsibilities. Many state and local bar associations have 
appointed legal aid committees to work toward the same 
end. The ultimate goal is this: every man, woman and 
child in the United States shall receive protection in 
every legal right and redress for every legal wrong. No 
person shall be denied his day in court because of pov- 
erty nor shall he be unable to obtain competent legal 
advice and assistance even if he is unable to pay for it. 

It is interesting to note that historically the same ideal 
was expressed in England in the Magna Carta, adopted 
in 1215, which said in the fortieth paragraph: ‘To no 
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one will we sell, to no one will we refuse or delay right 
or justice.” 

The first legal aid society in the United States was 
founded in New York City in 1876. The Boston Legal 
Aid Society was founded in 1900 and by 1915 there were 
legal aid organizations in such widely separated places 
as Kansas City, Minneapolis, Chicago, Louisville, Phila- 
delphia, and Rochester, New York. There are now 
sixty-seven legal aid offices in the United States, of which 
fifty-one operate in cities having a population of 100,000 
or over. In addition there are approximately fifty-five 
bar association committees on legal aid which in the 
absence of funds for staff or office space, are seeking to 
meet the local need on a volunteer basis. Unfortunately 
there are still forty-two cities in the 100,000 metropolitan 
population class which have no organized legal aid ser- 
vice. 

Legal aid consists of giving without cost or for a 
nominal fee legal advice, and if necessary, representation 
in court to persons who cannot pay a lawyer for his ser- 
vices. In the light of modern developments this may be 
spelled out to mean the furnishing of lawyers in cases 
where lawyers are necessary if justice is to be done and 
where no other agency such as the state or the court 
does it. A legal aid organization is simply an organiza- 
tion which has undertaken that responsibility. As Elihu 
Root once said: 

“It becomes every year more evident that something 
is wanted to establish a contact between the system of 
justice of which we are so proud and the very people 
who need it most. The people who know how can easily 
get a very good brand of justice, but the people who 
don’t know how have little reason to suppose that there 
is any justice here.” 

Since 1921 when the American Bar Association estab- 
lished a Standing Committee On Legal Aid Work a 
great deal has been done to improve our system of jus- 
tice for the poor and the words “legal aid’ have taken 
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on not only a national flavor but one of international 
importance. : 

In 1924 the League of Nations invited representatives 
from different countries to meet at Geneva to discuss the 
legal aid systems in effect in different nations. Reginald 
Heber Smith of Boston, author of Justice and the Poor, 
who is at the present time acting as director of a very 
important and far reaching survey of the legal profession 
now being undertaken by the American Bar Association 
and the Carnegie Foundation, attended on behalf of the 
United States. 


A National Organization 


The previous year the National Association of Legal 
Aid Organizations was formed. Chief Justice Taft be- 
came its honorary president. Since that time each suc- 
ceeding chief justice of the United States has acted in 
a similar capacity. Through the medium of this national 
organization statistics have become available on many 


phases of legal aid work. Policies and standards have 
been established. The techniques for handling legal aid 
clients have been improved and through this central body 
there has been an opportunity for the interchange of 
ideas and experiences. Legal aid cases often find one 
of the parties living in one state and the adversary party 
in another. Excellent cooperation has been achieved 
between the various legal aid organizations and each 
legal aid society feels free to call upon another for as- 
sistance. 

Two years ago the American Bar Association appro- 
priated a substantial sum of money for initiating legal 
aid services in the United States where the need seems 
to be apparent and for encouraging the expansion and 
improvement of some of the existing services. The com- 
mittee which I have the honor and privilege of serving 
and the American Bar Association which it represents 
have long been of the opinion that the leadership and 
impetus for the formation of new legal aid organizations 
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is the responsibility of the organized bar. As Chief 
Justice Vinson recently said: 

“Legal aid is no more than the maintenance of the 
rights of people who are without the means to defend 
and protect their rights. It is a necessary obligation of 
the bar if individual freedom under law is to be preserved 
and democracy strengthened. It should not exist only 
in the cities; it should be extended to every part of this 
country to protect the rights of those who cannot protect 
themselves. As an organization a great deal has been 
done, but in the final analysis the responsibility for or- 
ganized legal aid rests with the individual members of 
the bench and bar. Legal aid organizations have followed 
the principle that, ‘He who lights a candle is better 
than he who curses the darkness.’ May their arm be 
strengthened and their work prosper.” 


Service in Civil and Criminal Cases 


Although primarily members of the National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association are interested in crime, its 
prevention, and the rehabilitation of persons who have 
violated the criminal law, the civil law and the criminal 
law are so closely interwoven in many instances that it 
is very difficult, if at all possible, to separate one from 
the other. Questions relating to custody of children, 
orders for support, advice concerning the legitimacy and 
adoption of children, unwed mother problems, assistance 
for persons who find themselves involved in contracts 
obtained through fraud and misrepresentation, small 
wage collections, support of aged parents, unlawful evic- 
tions and numerous other problems are often quasi- 
criminal in nature. In some states the erring husband 
must fail to provide support for a period of two or even 
three years before it is possible to invoke the aid of the 
criminal law. In the meantime his family may be forced 
to seek public assistance. In cases such as these, imme- 
diate civil remedies are available without any waiting 
period. However, the client generally needs a lawyer’s 
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advice and assistance and it is here that legal aid fills 
a gap in the social service structure of the community. 

Legal aid has been rendered in many forms. Originally 
it was undoubtedly rendered, as it many times still is, by 
individual lawyers who are charitably minded and sym- 
pathetic. Unfortunately many persons in the lower in- 
come brackets who find themselves entangled with the 
law are fearful that they do not have the means to hire 
a lawyer and are not forward enough by nature to seek 
free assistance from a private attorney. As Harrison 
Tweed, the very able New York attorney, president of 
the American Law Institute and chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Legal Aid, once said: “A broken 
contract often causes as much suffering as a broken leg 
and needs as much expert professional attention. A 
grievance against the administration of justice can do 
more social harm than suffering on account of lack of 
hospital facilities.” 

Mr. Tweed’s words bring to my mind an incident 
which was related to me by the attorney in charge of 
the Legal Aid Society in Atlanta, Georgia. One afternoon 
a young man obviously still in his teens walked into the 
Atlanta Legal Aid office. His face was flushed and he 
was apparently much distressed over an incident which 
had just occurred. He had lost his job after an impulsive 
argument with his employer. In the heat of argument 
his employer had refused to pay his wages. To make 
matters worse he had no funds to fall back on and no 
family to turn to. This seemingly small matter of a 
few days’ wages was something close to a crisis with him. 
A telephone call by the attorney revealed that the for- 
mer employer was now willing to pay the young man 
what he owed him. This incident, as I have narrated it, 
sounds very simple indeed and is typical of many thou- 
sands of legal aid cases handled annually by various 
legal aid organizations in the United States. It would 
have no special significance but for a remark made by 
the young man when he was advised that he would have 
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his wages that afternoon. “I would have stolen it from 
him if you hadn’t been here to help me,” he said. We 
can only conjecture the train of events which might have 
followed had the lack of legal aid resources made him 
feel obliged to carry out such an impulse. This is an 
illustration of legal aid work in the “‘field of prevention.” 
Nationwide statistics are available which indicate that 
six to ten persons per thousand of population require 
legal aid services annually. It is obvious therefore that 
a community having a population of 75,000 to 100,000 
persons has a potential case load of from 450 to 1000 
legal aid cases each year. Experience in those places 
where legal aid has been rendered on a hit or miss basis 
indicates that the general public seeks advice from all 
possible sources. They consult their insurance agent, 
real estate broker, their next door neighbor or even 
their local barber, but often fail to seek a lawyer’s advice 
when the problem is a legal one and demands expert 
attention. Where there is no legal aid society, the more 
timid souls do nothing about their legal problems but 
worry—and then often lose valuable legal rights. Those 
who seek curbstone advice are often misguided and ill- 
advised. This does not take into account the vast num- 
ber of people who find their way to the offices of public 
officials for legal help. Even the judges who may later 
be called upon to decide the issues of a case are appealed 
to for advice. This blind search for justice, from what- 
ever source, must be met on an organized basis. The 
best possible solution seems to be organized legal aid. 
All bar associations in the United States are being 
encouraged to establish legal aid service on a basis that 
will be efficient and will adequately meet the need of 
their community. Of course in the smaller communities 
it will be unnecessary to establish a full time office with a 
paid lawyer and secretarial help to do the job. In some 
smaller communities a legal aid committee will be suf- 
ficient. However, in communities having a population 
over 75,000 a full time legal aid attorney will undoubt- 
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edly be necessary. It is contemplated that such an at- 
torney would be paid for his services either by the bar 
association, the community chest, the city or county, or 
possibly a combination of two or more of these sources. 
Sufficient publicity must be given to the program so that 
the availability of this service will become known to all 
the public and private agencies and above all to the 
people who need it most—the potential applicants, When 
legal aid is established on a community level it becomes 
truly effective. 

I remember with pleasure the eight years I served as 
staff attorney at the Boston Legal Aid Society. Each 
day brought telephone calls from social workers, pro- 
bation officers, the public welfare department or some 
other official. We have in Massachusetts what I believe 
to be archaic laws regarding defective delinquents. Many 
of these defective delinqunets are sentenced to one of 
our penal institutions but an examination of their cases 
would indicate that the crime or crimes for which they 
were originally taken into custody were minor in nature 
and that their greatest fault seemed to have been a very 
low IQ. After having served a few years in one of 
our institutions these harmless individuals are often pa- 
roled. It is not surprising that many of these people 
adjust themselves readily to civilian life after being 
paroled, but they are faced with constant supervision 
for the rest of their lives unless something can be done 
about the life sentence which they have received. Parole 
authorities in Massachusetts have freely referred such 
cases to the Legal Aid Society and our courts have in 
proper cases released these persons from the stigma of 
continuing through life as defective delinquents under 
constant supervision. This is another instance where or- 
ganized legal aid cooperates with existing public agencies. 

In the field of domestic relations particularly, legal 
aid organizations and probation departments have be- 
come strong allies. It is not unusual for a wife to seek 
a complaint against her husband the morning after she 
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has had an altercation with him. In at least some states 
persons having domestic relations problems clear through 
the probation department before any complaint is issued. 
A seasoned probation officer knows which ones to help 
immediately. Many women seek only to unburden them- 
selves by telling their story and relating in detail the 
many abuses which have been heaped upon them by their 
beloved spouses. The issues are many and often involve 
custody of children, support, separate support proceed- 
ings, divorce or annulment. These problems usually re- 
quire a lawyer’s advice, and in some instances legal 
action. 

The many instances where legal aid may be required, 
and the types of cases, vary somewhat with economic 
conditions. World War II caused a sharp upswing in 
divorce and domestic difficulties. The housing shortage 
has brought into focus the problem of evictions with 
attendant mental anguish and suffering. Sometimes when 
persons in the lower income brackets acquire a small 
amount of money or temporarily enjoy a larger income 
than they are accustomed to, they become easy prey for 
instalment plan selling which they cannot afford.. The 
next step is applying for a loan, and often before they 
are through they are badly in need of some kind of 
legal advice or assistance. Regardless of economic pros- 
perity we are destined to have people who, through 
sickness, other adversity or just plain poor judgment, 
need legal assistance. If an inquiry indicates that your 
community has no organized legal aid service, it may 
well be that you as a probation or parole officer are 
uniquely in a position to sow the seed of interest with 
your local bar association officials. Those lawyers who 
are active in various phases of the social welfare pro- 
gram and other community activities are always well 
known. They will undoubtedly welcome the opportunity 
to discuss ways and means to introduce a plan for or- 
ganized legal aid in their bar association so that your 
community may have this service. * 





VI. PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES 
IN OTHER COUNTRIES 
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Backgrounds of Delinquency in 
War-torn Countries 


WANDA GRABINSKA 


Former Judge of the Juvenile Court 
Warsaw, Poland 


OR the second time in this century—which does not 

deserve the title of “the century of the child”—the 
elementary laws of justice for children as framed by the 
famous declaration of Geneva, have been ruthlessly vio- 
lated by the first and second world wars. We need tc 
draw up a program of work based on present conditions 
of children and youths. But as some of the most striking 
factors are the direct or indirect consequences of the 
last war, we must cast a look at the past to understand 
better the picture of its aftermath. 

The worst situations were certainly in the enemy oc- 
cupied countries. The policy of mass extermination— 
the crime defined nowadays as “genocide” — was ex- 
pressed through various methods of physical, economic 
and moral persecution. The conditions of direct misery 
and privation—lack of proper food, clothing, sanitary 
necessities, medical supplies, mass homelessness due to 
shuffling and reshuffling peoples from one area to another 
—were general features of these grim years, and may be 
said to be general consequences of any war. But never 
before in history was milk denied to children under 
strong penalties, as in this war. Never before were moth- 
ers compelled to wrap their babies in newspapers for 
lack of other covering. Never before were women and 
children deported from one area to another in sealed, 
unheated cattle trucks in severe winter weather, so that 
many of them died or were crippled for life due to 
freezing. 

The system of terror, concentration camps, executions, 
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is only too well known now, and need not be dealt with 
in detail. The number of its victims was estimated by a 
special American Military Research Unit to be about ten 
millions of the civilian population. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of this number were children and youths, as neither 
concentration camps nor gas chambers spared them. The 
others were adults, heads of families and fathers and 
mothers of children who remained orphaned as the result 
of man’s inhumanity to man. 

But besides these obvious war crimes there were other 
forms of persecution which are generally less well known, 
and which inevitably have left a deep psychological im- 
print on the minds of children who survived. 

An atmosphere of permanent anxiety and apprehen- 
sion was created to break people’s nerves and morale. 
It was not enough to know that one was threatened by 
death or deportation to forced labor or concentration 
camps. This feeling of danger was intensified by the 
fact that nobody ever knew when the danger was im- 
minent so that he could be in a position to protect him- 
self and his children. 

Sometimes, unexpectedly, it was a whole village or 
little town (like the famous Lidice in Czechoslovakia, 
or the villages of the district of Lublin in Poland) or a 
district of a big city that would be surrounded by the 
SS men, and the entire population of the area victimized 
in various ways. Sometimes individuals would be stopped 
in the street for no reason at all, and taken away by the 
Gestapo without an opportunity to say goodbye to their 
families. Sometimes a single streetcar would be stopped 
at random and all the people arrested. Many a time the 
Gestapo would enter the waiting room of a doctor or 
a dentist and kidnap everybody in it. The same fate was 
shared by many people who gathered to get a cup of 
soup in a canteen, or had gone to a church service. At 
other times it would be just one house or one flat that 
would be raided by the Gestapo, and all the inhabitants 
taken away. 
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The atmosphere of perpetual suspense and worry 
about one’s nearest and dearest caused by these frequent 
and unpredictable arrests, deportations and executions, 
was one of the most painful experiences of family life. 
When a father or a mother went out the children never 
knew whether the parent would come back; nor could 
those who went out know if, on their return, they would 
find their families at home. 

‘‘My son, then six years old,” one of the Polish moth- 
ers told me, “‘used to stay for hours near the door wait- 
ing for me, terrified that I should not come back. He 
would wake up in the night crying, ‘Mummy, are you 
there? I dreamed they had taken you away... .’” 

But besides this general policy of terror, there were 
methods directed especially against the children and their 
physical and mental wellbeing. In some occupied coun- 
tries, all secondary schools and universities were closed, 
the teachers banned or sent to concentration camps. Sub- 
jects in elementary schools in some countries were re- 
duced to the German language, arithmetic and gymnastics. 
Teaching of geography and history was forbidden. In 
Polish cities the loveliest parks and playgrounds were 
confiscated and posters were stuck up saying, “Only for 
German children.” Selling toys or even Christmas trees 
for Polish children was strictly forbidden, under heavy 
penalties. The printing of children’s magazines and text- 
books was stopped, and the purchase of secondhand chil- 
dren’s books forbidden. The Boy Scout and the Girl 
Guide movements were disbanded in all occupied coun- 
tries as “the instruments of English influence.” 

School children were compelled by the Gestapo to 
witness atrocities committed against adults, or to parade 
before the dead bodies of hostages hanged in the market 
place of a town or city. Nor were children spared from 
execution itself. 

“On October 21, 1941, the pupils of the three upper 
forms of the Kragujevac Secondary School, 80 miles 
south of Belgrade, about a hundred in number, with their 
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teachers and the headmaster, were marched from their 
classrooms to make up the required number of hostages 
to be shot as reprisals. Some of them tried instinctively, 
we are told, to protect themselves from the bullets with 
their satchels or their textbooks. In most schools, all 
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attempts at teaching were given up after that tragedy. 

Thousands of children perished in gas chambers and 
concentration camps, the condition of which was so 
vividly illustrated by what was found when the Allied 
soldiers liberated Belsen and other camps. Individual 
or mass kidnaping of small children to be brought up as 
Germans was one of the most heartbreaking tragedies of 
families. There are even now many mothers and fathers 
who have been unable to trace their children so ruthlessly 
torn away from them. Sometimes there would be a mass 
hunting of small children in a village, town, or other 
area—and the parents who tried to protect their little 
ones would be killed on the spot. At other times, small 
children on their way to church, perhaps dressed in their 
little white frocks for their first communion, would be 
surrounded by the Gestapo and carried away in a lorry, 
before the very eyes of their helpless parents. There 
were also instances of individual kidnaping. Babies would 
be snatched from the prams being pushed by their moth- 
ers in the street. 





Forced Labor for Children 


The deportation of children from the age of ten or 
twelve for forced labor in Germany was carried out on 
a mass scale. These children were forced to work on 
farms or on the building of roads, working from thirteen 
to fifteen hours a day. They were lodged in primitive 
huts, without the necessary sanitary arrangements. Many 
of them contracted tuberculosis, anemia or heart diseases. 
The fate of young girls was still more tragic. The health- 


iest and the most attractive of them were selected for 
1Children in Bondage Save the Children Fund London, p. 112 
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the enjoyment of the German army or to breed children 
for the German Reich. 

“In an address to one contingent of young girls leaving 
for a labor camp, the Chief of the German Civil Ad- 
ministration, Gauleiter Gustav Simon, said: ‘You will 
be pleased that you are allowed to serve for six months 
in a German labor camp and proud to know that you 
may have the honor to return from there as German 
mothers.’ In these camps which were in the neighborhood 
of soldiers’ and men’s labor camps, the Luxemburg girls 
had to share dormitories with German girls, most of 
whom were expectant mothers, and who proudly dis- 
played a distinguishing armlet with the letters 1.B.B., 
‘Ich bin befruchtet’ [I am pregnant].’”* 

There were also camps for racial improvement in 
which young boys and girls from fifteen to eighteen, of 
good physique and perfect health, were made to live in 
couples with German girls and boys of the same age for 
the purpose of breeding children for the German Reich. 

The fate of Jewish children presents a separate, the 
most tragic chapter. They were more than persecuted, 
they were outlawed, they were doomed to perish. 
Squashed in the ghettoes, sooner or later they faced the 
terrible ordeal of the gas chambers. Those who managed 
to remain outside the ghetto’s walls, hid themselves be- 
fore the watchful eyes of the Gestapo and led a life of 
indescribable misery, humiliation, fear and constant dan- 
ger of being recognized as a Jew. As many parents did 
their utmost to save their little ones even at their own 
expense, there are now in Europe among the Jewish vic- 
tims of Nazi persecution thousands of orphans whose 
parents vanished without a trace. There were no human 
miseries they did not experience and the depths of their 
frustration is beyond words. 


Continuing Need 


What I would like to point out here is that the chil- 


dren who survived this ordeal are still in the first rank 
1Children in Bondage Save the Children Fund London, p. 65 
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of the world’s children in need. In the years 1941-42 
some thousands of them were evacuated from Soviet 
Russia to the Middle East, India and East Africa, and 
later on to other countries, including the USA, Mexico, 
and Great Britain, which offered them hospitality. I 
met and spoke with some of these youngsters during my 
stay in England. What impressed me most was their 
precocious mental maturity, reaching the point of stoicism. 
They seemed to have lost all illusion about life. They 
were not embittered, but they smiled very little. For not 
one of them had the tragedy of his life been finally 
cleared up. Some of them had lost one or both parents. 
The others had left behind in Siberia their mothers, or 
other members of their families who were too weak to 
travel across Russia to the frontier. To each of them 
the future was a foggy picture. They would have to 
make up for lost years of schooling and to adjust them- 
selves to a world of youth to which they feel they no 
longer belong. Some of these children of sixteen and 
seventeen had snow white hair, turned during their time 
in Siberia. 

In the countries which, though free, were involved in 
the war, the conditions of family life were also seriously 
affected. The lack of essential goods, food and clothing, 
were felt everywhere. The schools suffered for lack of 
teachers, many of whom had joined the army, or because 
their buildings were used for military purposes. When 
the father went to war and the mother to war work, the 
broken home was itself the cause of various problems. 
The lack of proper supervision, the parents’ weakened 
authority, the too early enrollment in war work by many 
youngsters, led to premature independence and its abuses. 
The fascination of the uniform, especially a foreign one, 
multiplied the ranks of the “good time” girls——many of 
whom became habitually promiscuous. 

In the bombed countries, the evacuation of children 
to safety areas resulted sometimes in social maladjust- 
ment. In England many children were never reclaimed 
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by their parents after the war. Many lost one or both 
parents during the bombings, thus swelling the ranks of 
so-called “blitz-orphans.” But not all children could be 
evacuated from the front line areas, and thousands of 
them went through the experience of ruthless bombing. 

Being in London all through the “blitz,” I had the 
opportunity of observing, and admiring, the courage of 
the little ones during the red-sky nights. In the most 
grim hours I never saw either a child or an adult cry. 
The courage of the youngsters may be illustrated in the 
spirit of a girl of twelve whom I knew. During one of 
the bombings this young girl lost one of her legs. Some 
time later, walking on crutches, she came to a meeting 
of the First Aid Red Cross Unit, formed by the inhabi- 
tants of her block; she told me that she had come to 
join the relief work—to prevent other children from 
being crippled. 

It is now three years since the white flag was spread 
over the bleeding world, but many of the acute war 
wounds are still far from healed. The general shortage 
of food, medicines, clothing, housing, is felt, especially 
in Europe. Inadequate funds and too few doctors, nurses, 
social workers and teachers, slow down national and 
international relief and rehabilitation work. In the eco- 
nomically affected countries, the nervous strain of the 
mothers, whose whole energy is wasted in queues and in 
trying to make ends meet, results in nervous breakdown 
and cruelty to children. The general atmosphere of 
tension and anxiety, difficult for the young ones to grasp, 
makes the world of adults a pretty boring place, and 
causes the boys and girls to seek ways out of it, to “‘take 
life as it comes,”—to have a good time, dancing, dining, 
joyriding. 

All these factors, amalgamated as they are now, create 
a background for the increase of juvenile delinquency 
reported by so many countries. No one can expect these 
children to be out of moral danger and delinquency. 

According to a report received from the Swedish Save 
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the Children Fund, working in one of the European 
countries: ‘“‘Child delinquents are not only the dirty, 
hungry youngsters, who steal from the market, but pros- 
titutes of thirteen to seventeen years, who are suffering 
from not one but several venereal diseases.” The report 
goes so far as to say that it is “not seldom that girls of 
nine years have already become prostitutes.’’ Almost in- 
variably the mothers are to blame, by their example; a 
little girl of eight acted as concierge in her mother’s 
“waiting room.” “In any case,” the report continues, 
“it is a fact that whether the delinquents merely steal 
or whether their offenses are of a more serious nature, 
the reason for them is poverty—the children are made 
to do almost anything that will bring in money for food 
and clothing.” 

One of the workers of the Swedish S.C.F. in Vienna 
gave us an account of the inventiveness of young children 
in their struggle for their daily needs. The worker 
stated: “On one of my walks in Vienna, accompanied 
as usual by a photographer, I suddenly caught sight of 
a very curious little couple. Although they were too big 
to belong to one of the Swedish feeding centers I asked 
the photographer to take a picture of them. The boy 
was walking with great difficulty and pain, but as soon 
as he saw us he came toddling toward us holding the 
little girl by the hand. They stopped in front of us and 
we asked them what they wanted. ‘Well,’ said the boy 
hesitatingly, ‘we are going to be married.’ After general 
laughter we asked him if this was because he was so 
much in love with his little playmate. ‘Oh well, not so 
much,’ the little boy said without enthusiasm. ‘Then why 
do you want to marry her?’ we asked. ‘Well, because 
I have heard,’ he said seriously, ‘that when you marry 
you get new shoes.’ Then I realized that the boy’s cur- 
ious way of walking was due to his shoes. When we 
took them off, we saw that his toes had been squeezed 
and rubbed into sores by the shoes which were much too 
small for him.” 
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According to the same report: 

“The children who are most in need of help are the 
so-called ‘wild’ children, or as it might be better ex- 
pressed, the abandoned, solitary children who have 
grown wild. They are the bad conscience of Europe. 
These children have lost their parents in the upheavals 
of war, or by death due to war action, and often they 
are the lost children of the displaced persons, those un- 
happy victims of the war who are spread all over Europe. 
In many cases the father had already died when the 
mother fled with her children. She, in her turn, then 
succumbed to the hardships of their travels and the chil- 
dren were left adrift. There are also a number of 
children who have literally been lost by their parents 
and who have joined forces with other unattached chil- 
dren. Small groups of such children dwell in ruins pla- 
carded with a skull under which is written, in several 
languages, ‘Do not enter these ruins! Danger of falling 
walls and roofs!’ Grown up people fear to enter lest 
the precarious balance of the ruins be disturbed. Many 
of the children spend most of their time in cellars hiding 
their meager booty.” 

It remains to say a few words about the children in 
Displaced Persons Camps. There was almost no child 
delinquency in the camps or other kinds of misbehavior 
by children. This was an extraordinary feature which 
startled me from the beginning. Truancy from school 
was nil. The children thought it almost a privilege to 
attend, and the possession of the first pencil, pen and 
copy book issued by UNRRA thrilled them. There were 
almost no cases of mental backwardness, and the diligence 
and progress of the children were astonishing. They 
were almost like fairy story schools and fairy story good 
children. After a time I found the key to this phenome- 
non. Life in a D.P. camp of 500 to 5000 people was 
usually very well organized. They formed, with their 
churches, kindergartens, schools, playgrounds, workshops, 
kitchens and hospitals, homogeneous communities, al- 
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though composed of many different nationalities. The 
father went to work and the mother stayed at home, but 
after work the father did not go to the pub or saloon 
around the corner, as there were none, but came back 
home. And even though this home, from the material 
point of view, was only a small part of a barrack room 
shared with two or three other families, it gave a back- 
ground for the family life of which they had been de- 
prived during their deportation. Thus the children were 
truly brought up by both parents and received their 
whole attention. This confirms once more that parental 
care and affection is the most important factor of a 
child’s environment and that which most affects the child’s 
behavior. 
Delay in Reconstruction 

Although the reconstruction of social agencies and in- 
stitutions in devastated countries of Europe is greatly 
hampered by the economic crisis, all the affected nations 
are doing their utmost to heal the wounds and to fill the 
gaps created by war. The main attention, however, is 
necessarily still directed at the restoration of the insti- 
tutions of primary importance, such as hospitals and 
schools. Specialized social agencies, such as the auxiliary 
services of juvenile courts, observation centers, deten- 
tion homes, clinics, and so on, are still at the bottom of 
the list. Shortage of housing and lack of equipment 
hamper the technical organization of children’s homes 
and training schools. An inadequate number of profes- 
sional social workers, especially those trained in the 
field of prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
is also a great obstacle to putting the treatment of mal- 
adjusted children on the level of the postwar needs. 
And although there is good cooperation with social agen- 
cies dealing with relief work, it is difficult to find proper 
foster families for children who present behavior prob- 
lems and need special care. All this makes the value of 
the probation system more important. But here again 
there is a lack of experienced personnel, as well as a 
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lack of funds to employ an adequate number of probation 
officers for a juvenile court. 

Thus, the fate of children who have become delinquent 
through no fault of their own is lamentable. Here and 
there, even under poor conditions, but with great spirit 
and courage, some heroic people are doing wonderful 
work in the social readjustment of the ‘“‘dead end kids” 
of Europe, but the general application of socialized jus- 
tice for such children is still greatly hampered. We who 
are disillusioned in the institutional treatment applied 
by all kinds of prisons for children, which flourish in so 
many countries under the noble names of “training ' 
schools,” ‘‘reformatories,’ or “houses of correction,” 
are not so anxious to see the rebuilding of such institu- 
tions for the underprivileged postwar children and 
youths; but wish rather to hasten the reconstruction of 
all agencies of medico-social and educational character, 

| which could help these youngsters to help themselves. 

| These children do not deserve to be treated as delin- 
| quents, whatever their faults or wrongdoing may be. It 
4 is the war and its associates—cruelty and hunger—which 
have treated them criminally. It is peace, security and 
love which they deserve. The great experience acquired 
by the National Probation and Parole Association could 
be of help to many social workers in continental Europe 
who are engaged in the reconstruction of socialized jus- 
tice for problem children. 

Among the many ways of making this suggestion a 

| practical scheme are the following: 
1. The preparation of sets of professional literature 
on the subject of probation and parole, to be sent as 
gifts to the libraries of social workers in these European 
countries where libraries were devastated through enemy 
action. 

2. The organization of teams of NPPA representa- 
tives to be sent to Europe as lecturers and instructors to 
help in the training of professional workers for the 
prevention and control of delinquency. 
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3. The establishment of a number of scholarships for 
European social workers to come to the United States 
for a period of study, where they could become acquainted 
with the methods and achievements of probation and 
parole in this country. 

Help along these lines certainly would be greatly ap- 
preciated and would enrich the experience of American 
social workers as well as those in Europe. 

But the fate of children on the other continents should 
not be overlooked. Here I am thinking not only of the 
millions of children in need in such countries as China 
and India, but also of the thousands of other nations 
whose distress is not under the international spotlight. 
There was no country not affected by the last war, either 
directly or indirectly, and economically not affected by 
its aftermath. There is no country without slums and 
underprivileged areas, and no nation which is giving to 
its growing generation of youngsters all that they de- 
serve, morally as well as materially. Even the countries 
which claim a good system of public welfare and social- 
ized justice do not cope adequately with their problems 
of maladjusted children. 

The world’s children are fighting their own battle 
now, a battle against hunger and cold, epidemics, home- 
lessness, and moral dangers. Justice for these children 
is first of all to help them win their fight against their 
physical and spiritual enemies. To help these societies 
to pursue and accomplish their gigantic task is the duty 
of each of us as individuals as well as the organizations, 
communities and countries to which we belong. 

A recent leaflet circulated by the United Nations Ap- 
peal for Children quotes Chester Bowles, chairman of 
its International Advisory Committee, replying to those 
who oppose the appeal on ideological grounds: 

“The six month old infant lying on a pile of rags in 
Salonika, Greece, has no quarrel with the tuberculous 
child in Sarajevo, Yugoslavia. There is no ‘cold war’ 
between the world’s children.” 
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N recent decades the Swedish nation has on more 

than one occasion been commended for the manner 
in which it has dealt with the problems of communal life. 
Its cooperatives, its organizations for handling labor 
conflicts, its social insurance system, its hospital and 
health program, and its adult education have usually 
been singled out for comment by the traveler and the 
journalist. Relatively little has been said about Sweden’s 
penal system and for good reason. Until quite recent 
times it has not shared in the progress noticeable in these 
other fields. Sweden’s treatment of offenders was marked 
until a couple of decades ago by tradition and conserva- 
tism, which contrasted strangely with the experimental 
and pioneering labor in other areas of social reform. 
Once the breakaway occurred, however, change was 
rapid. Sweden has not only caught up with the penal 
reform of other advanced nations of the world, but she 
has made important innovations and—mirabile dictu— 
has been trying to give adequate financial support to 
carry out the new policies. 

In this brief paper only one phase of penal reform 
in Sweden will be considered, namely, probation and 
parole, to which the penal reformer over there frequently 
gives the inclusive name of “treatment of criminals in 
liberty.” For the sake of brevity, the discussion will be 
limited to the adult offender. 


Probation 


Before describing the rise of probation in Sweden, let 


us consider for a moment the meaning of the term pro- 


1The author spent the year 1946-47 in Sweden as consultant to the Penal Code 
Commission, 
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bation and of some related concepts. When, after con- 
viction but before or after the imposition of the sentence, 
a defendant is told that the sentence will not be imposed 
or executed, as the case may be, if he behaves himself 
for a specified period, he is said to have received a sus- 
pended sentence, or in European parlance a conditional 
sentence. If in addition he is placed under the super- 
vision of a person who is to give him positive assistance 
and counsel during a specified period, we say that he is 
put on probation. I need not add that we often misuse 
the term probation and apply it to the kind of negative 
check-up including the collection of fines so often found 
in communities where probation is poorly developed. As 
defined above, probation was introduced in Massachusetts 
in 1878, when a statute was adopted granting courts the 
right to suspend the imposition of sentence in certain 
cases. England followed suit in 1907, although suspended 
sentence was legalized in 1879 for petty offenders. The 
other European countries failed as a rule to adopt pro- 
bation for adults. They did gradually adopt conditional 
sentence laws, beginning with Belgium in 1888 and 
France in 1891. These laws always provided for a sus- 
pension of the execution of the sentence (suspended 
punishment). Conditions were attached, but supervision 
was generally of the police variety, or at least dependent 
on private agencies." 

In 1898 the Swedish parliament urged the govern- 
ment to study the question of conditional sentences and 
in 1906 a bill was introduced and adopted. The new act 
timidly proposed that if a defendant had been sentenced 
to three months or less at hard labor or to six months 


1At the present moment (April 1948) Belgium is preparing to introduce proba- 
tion. A recent report in the Belgian Revue de droit penal et de criminologice, 
October 1946, pp. 33-62, states (p. 35) that “it has heen evident for some time 
that the system of conditional sentences is inadequate. We were satisfied to 
suspend sentence and impose on the defendant a general condition of good behavior, 
a purely negative obligation, of a general nature, not to commit a new offense. . 
This system is that of all non-Anglo-Saxon countries. . . In some countries it 
has become clear that it would be necessary in certain cases to subject the 
defendant, whose sentence has been suspended, to more serious measures than 
the mere obligation to behave himself, and that there is, between the single 
suspension on the one hand and imprisonment on the other, a gap to be filled. 
‘Probation,’ or the placement of the defendant under supervision, fills this gap. 
We must complete our system by . . . probation.” 
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or less of simple imprisonment, the execution of the 
punishment might be suspended. (Sweden still has the 
same distinction between simple imprisonment and im- 
prisonment at hard labor that we generally have pre- 
served—for no good reason.) In the case of fines, sus- 
pension was also permitted if there was danger that 
otherwise a prison commitment for nonpayment would 
be imposed. Certain blanket conditions were defined by i 
the statute; if the defendant observed them for a period 
of three years he was again completely free. If within 
this three year period he was again sentenced to im- 
prisonment, with or without labor, his prior suspension 
was revoked, unless he was sentenced merely to pay a 
fine for his new offense, in which case the court could 
use its discretion about revocation. No supervision was 
provided, i.e., probation was not a part of this conditional 
sentence plan. 

In 1908 and 1912 the parliament called the govern- 
ment’s attention to the need for an inquiry into the 
possibility of extending the use of the conditional sen- 
tence, introducing probation, and providing for pre-sen- 
tence investigations. A commission of experts was ap- 
pointed. They reported in 1917, and in 1918 a revised 
statute was passed. Defendants sentenced to six months 
or less at labor or to one year or less of simple imprison- 
ment were now made eligible for a conditional sentence. 
The probation period in connection with a conditional 
fine was reduced to one year; otherwise it remained three 
years in length. During this period the defendant was, 
as a rule, to remain under supervision—probation—of a 
person designated by the court, and this supervisor was 
to keep a watchful eye on him and aid him in living a 
law-abiding life. Probation through volunteers appointed 
by the court was consequently introduced in 1918. Pro- 
vision was also made for a pre-sentence investigation of 
a limited character. 

In 1937, in connection with a reform of the law on 
fines, conditional sentences to fines were abolished but 
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instead it was made possible to suspend the execution 
of a sentence to imprisonment for nonpayment of a fine 
and impose a probation period for two years. 

The great step forward in this connection was made 
in 1939 when a law was adopted, which, due to the war 
situation, did not go into effect until January 1, 1944, 
extending conditional sentences to all offenses punishable 
by simple imprisonment and to all punishable by im- 
prisonment at hard labor for one year or less. If within 
the previous five years the defendant had served a sen- 
tence of some kind or been granted a conditional 
sentence, except in connection with a conversion penalty 
for failure to pay a fine, he was not to be given a con- 
ditional sentence again except for very strong reasons. 
The act made no change in the length of the probation 
period. It provided that during this period the defendant 
“shall lead a decent and law-abiding life, avoid bad 
company, and try to support himself in a legal manner 
and in general fulfil what is required of him by this 
statute and by conditions imposed by virtue of it. If he 
has been ordered to pay damages for injuries caused by 
him, he shall do all in his power to meet this obligation.” 
He shall be placed under supervision, unless the court 
feels that it is unnecessary for his rehabilitation. 

The committee that drafted the act also believed that 
now the time had come to introduce a new form of 
treatment, halfway between the old conditional sentence 
and the various forms of imprisonment. It was felt that 
there were numerous offenders who needed special atten- 
tion but not necessarily institutional care nor the ‘one 
more chance” which the old legislation tended to provide. 
There was considerable discussion as to whether or not 
the court should be granted the right to impose directly 
this or that treatment, such as hospital care, restriction 
of residence, etc., but it was finally agreed that the best 
way to reach this aim would be through conditional sen- 
tence. A special provision was introduced that “when in 
view of the defendant’s youth, mental condition, social 
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environment or mode of life and earlier conduct it ap- 
pears necessary for his reformation, he may, in connection 
with probation supervision, be required to: a) meet cer- 
tain conditions regarding his training, job, locality of 
residence, dwelling place, or use of leisure time; b) re- 
frain from the use of alcoholic beverages; c) subject 
himself to restrictions on the disposal of wage earnings 
or other income. When the court finds it most suitable, 
it may also, after securing the approval of the local child 
welfare board, transfer the defendant to the board for 
his schooling.’* Finally, the court could include a pro- 
vision that the defendant pay for damage caused by his 
crime. 


Suspending Imposition of Sentence 


Since the above special probation conditions were re- 
garded as specific treatment measures, it seemed to the 
drafters of the act that they should not be mixed with 
other punishments. It did not seem logical, under the 
circumstances, to sentence a defendant first to some im- 
prisonment which he evidently did not need and then to 
suspend execution of the sentence in order to achieve 
through probation what was wanted in the first place. 
They therefore introduced, for the first time in European 
legislation, with the exception of England, the suspension 
of the imposition of sentence common in parts of the 
United States. The first section of the act of 1939 states 
that “if a person is convicted of crime, and due especially 
to his character and his personal situation otherwise, 
it is reasonable to assume that he will, without punish- 
ment, refrain from committing any crime again, the court 
may, under the circumstances specified in this statute, 
either after imposing a sentence, conditionally suspend 
its execution, or after a verdict of guilty, conditionally 
suspend the imposition of sentence.” The law also states 
that if the special conditions mentioned earlier are pre- 


1There are no juvenile courts in Sweden. Children under sixteen, regardless 
of their offense, are subject to treatment by the local child welfare boards, who also 
possess limited jurisdiction over certain types of asocial juveniles under twenty-one 
years of age. 
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scribed, no sentence should as a rule be imposed; if no 
such conditions are prescribed, the opposite rule holds. 

The old type conditional sentence is retained for the 
accidental offender and is looked on more as a warning 
than anything else, while the new “qualified” type is 
regarded as a device to avoid punishment and provide 
social treatment for certain classes of offenders, the 
youthful, the mentally defective, the alcoholic, etc., in 
need of special care. 

It might be of interest to see to what extent the courts 
have employed the “qualified” type of conditional sen- 
tence and what special conditions have been imposed. In 
1945, the first year the law was in operation as well as 
the last for which official figures are available, 931 of 
the 3271 probation orders issued carried special condi- 
tions. In 601 cases only one such condition was imposed, 
while in 330 cases there were two or more, which ac- 
counts for the 1450 special conditions, all told. We 
find sentences suspended on condition that the defendant 
be taken in hand by the child welfare boards (47 cases) ; 
that he be committed to an institution for alcoholics (24 
cases); to a mental hospital (2 cases); to a general 
hospital for physical care (2 cases); or to some social 
agency (11 cases), etc. 


Pre-sentence Investigations 


When the new act went into effect, a complementary 
statute also became effective providing for a more general 
use of pre-sentence investigations. Such investigation is 
now obligatory whenever the defendant is under twenty- 
one years of age at the time of arrest; it is also obliga- 
tory in the case of older offenders who are eligible for a 
conditional sentence. No sentence to a reformatory or 
a correctional school (nor to imprisonment, at labor or 
simple, of six months or longer by the amendment of 
1945) and no conditional sentence may be ordered 
before a report of a pre-sentence investigation is avail- 
able to the court. Perhaps we should add that the court 
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also has a right to call for a pre-sentence investigation 
in other cases whenever it is desirable “for gaining 
knowledge concerning the defendant’s personal situation 
and concerning the measures which would appear most 
suitable to correct him.” 

The pre-sentence investigation is to be made by a 
“suitable and willing person” appointed by the court in 
each individual case. This person is often one of the 
young clerks or associate judges, recent law school grad- 
uates attached to the court, but it is common to find 
social workers—especially staff members of prisoner’s aid 
associations, policewomen, or child welfare workers— 
teachers, ministers or physicians accepting appointment. 
Payment is made according to a fixed scale per case. The 
character of the investigation is regulated by royal de- 
cree. The investigator shall make as complete an inquiry 
as possible into the character, circumstances of life, and 
personal situation of the defendant; he shall give an 
opinion on the suitability of the punishment or treatment 
which the inquiry is designed to clarify; and if a con- 
ditional sentence is being considered, he is to give an 
opinion on what special conditions should be attached, 
take preparatory steps for the application of such con- 
ditions, and propose a suitable probation officer. To 
achieve all this, he is instructed to make immediate per- 
sonal contact with the defendant, visit the latter’s home, 
secure information from his family and other relatives 
and try to form an opinion based on personal observation 
of the defendant’s environmental situation. This should 
all be verified and complemented by information about 
the defendant and his family secured from persons who, 
on account of their position and activity, may be ex- 
pected to give reliable data, and from public authorities, 
societies, and institutions. If the defendant lives in an- 
other community, the investigator may request the state 
protective officer of that district or some other public 
agency to make the necessary inquiries. He shall so act 
that the defendant and his family are not needlessly 
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harmed, and if interviews or contacts with an employer 
or some other person would greatly inconvenience the 
defendant, the inquiry may be adjusted accordingly. If 
the defendant is of an age which would permit the inter- 
vention of a child welfare board, the investigator shall, 
if possible, confer with the board on suitable measures 
of correction. If the defendant is an alcoholic, the in- 
vestigator should similarly confer with the temperance 
board. He should also, if it appears desirable, confer 
with the protective officer. If he suspects that the de- 
fendant is suffering from a serious physical illness or 
from a mental disease or defect and no arrangements 
have been made by the court to secure a medical report, 
this fact should be promptly reported to the court. 
Finally, he is to provide the court promptly with a writ- 
ten report in duplicate in a form approved by the state. 

While all the case records compiled are not of equal 
quality, they contain a considerable amount of informa- 
tion about the defendant. Furthermore, all but a small 
per cent of those brought before the courts are now 
subjected to such inquiry and case records are therefore 
soon to be found for practically all defendants brought 
to justice. 

When the court decides to place a defendant on pro- 
bation, it appoints a probation officer, literally a “‘care- 
taker” or “supervisor,” to take charge of him. It may 
be a clerk in the court, a social worker, a staff member 
of some hospital or school in which the probationer is 
under treatment, some socially minded private citizen, 
etc. The appointment is accepted as a civic duty, but an 
effort is made not to burden any private person with too 
many such tasks. The volunteer officer is given prac- 
tically no compensation, about two dollars the first month 
and less than a dollar for each subsequent month per 
case, barely enough for postage expenses. If he is com- 
pelled to travel, he is reimbursed. His duties are regu- 
lated in detail by royal instructions (October 1, 1943). 
The volunteer officer works under the supervision of 
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a professional social worker, a “protective officer” who 
corresponds to our probation supervisor. This position 
was also created by the act of 1939. The country was 
districted into thirteen parts, with one officer in each, 
aided by one assistant in each of the five (now six) larg- 
est districts. It is the duty of the officer to supervise 
probation and parole in his district, undertake the super- 
vision of probationers or parolees himself, when his 
time permits it, aid in pre-sentence investigations, pro- 
pose suitable volunteer probation officers to the courts, 
take steps to replace those volunteers who prove ineffec- 
tive, etc. There are plans afoot to increase the number 
of “protective officers” to at least forty, which will mean 
that a considerable share of the actual casework with the 
probationer and the parolee can be handled by trained 
socal workers in the future. 

A conception of the load carried by the volunteer 
probation officers and the protective officers may be 
gathered from the figures for 1945. In that year 4483 
sentences were suspended, all told (this includes both 
suspended impositions and executions). Probation orders 
were issued in 3271 cases. Of these, 2642 involved 
sentences suspended after the punishment had been fixed, 
while in 629 cases suspension was ordered immediately 
after the verdict of guilty. Although the court may dis- 
charge a probationer after six months, if it is believed 
that the probation has then served its purpose, this prac- 
tice is not common. 

There are other features about the probation statute 
which will not be touched upon here. The influence of 
English procedure and organization is clear, however, 
especially in the organization of probation committees 
attached to the courts to assist in the administration of 
probation. 

It might be of interest to note that the revision of the 
criminal code now being planned provides for a separa- 
tion of the simple suspended sentence from probation. 
The commission at work on this revision plans to define 
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probation as a special form of treatment to which a 
court may sentence an offender as it now sentences him 
to fines or to some form of imprisonment.* 


Parole 


The first Swedish law on conditional release was passed 
in 1906, the question having first been raised twelve years 
earlier in a communication from the parliament to the 
government. It applied to prisoners who had served at 
least two-thirds of a sentence to hard labor of at least 
three years in length. In 1918 prisoners serving terms 
of two years or longer, regardless of whether they were 
sentenced to hard labor or to simple imprisonment, were 
made eligibile. The parole period was, from the begin- 
ning, to be the unexpired term or one year, whichever 
was longer. The parolee was to be under the supervision 
of a volunteer officer, appointed for him by the county 
administration, and he had to observe certain general 
conditions fixed by the statute and special conditions set 
by the Department of Justice in his particular case. 

In the middle thirties the committee appointed to 
revise the conditional sentence law was also entrusted 
with a revision of the parole law. The act they proposed 
in 1938 was adopted in 1943 and went into effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1945. This act enlarged the eligibility for 
parole by including prisoners sentenced to six months 
or longer. It also introduced an entirely novel feature, 
obligatory parole. This idea had first been suggested by 
Professor J. C. W. Thyrén in 1916 in his preliminary 
draft of the general part of the criminal code. As in- 
corporated in the 1943 parole act, it means that a pris- 
oner who has not applied for and been granted parole 
earlier, must be paroled when he has served five-sixths 
of his term. This is, as a matter of fact, the only kind 
of parole for which prisoners serving trems of less 
than one year (but at least six months) are eligible. To 

1So far as the writer knows, the Italian penal code of 1930 is the only European 


code which contains a similar provision among its “‘measures of security,” theo- 
retically non-punitive measures of treatment. 
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profit by a non-obligatory parole after two-thirds of the 
term has been served, the prisoner must have been sen- 
tenced to at least one year. 

The parole period is fixed by statute at six months, in 
the case of sentences of under one year, and at one year 
or the unexpired term, whichever is longer, in ‘the case 
of sentences of one year or more. In practice this means 
that close to two-thirds of those paroled are under super- 
vision for six months and that only a few (29 in 1945) 
are on parole for more than a year, since sentences longer 
than three years are fairly uncommon in Sweden. 

The Prison Administration is the paroling authority, 
but the head of the institution is responsible for the 
selection of the volunteer parole officer. The supervision 
of parole is also in the hands of the “protective officers,” 
who are employees of the Prison Administration. The 
Prison Administration is consequently in charge of both 
institutional and noninstitutional treatment of adult of- 
fenders. 

The institution of obligatory parole has greatly in- 
creased the parole load, for prior to that innovation 
parole was restricted to a relatively small proportion 
of prisoners. The combined total of probationers 
and parolees under supervision in 1947 on any given 
day was about 10,000. This means over 500 cases 
per district supervisor, but it will be recalled that the 
direct work with the parolee is done by volunteer officers. 
When the number of protective officers is increased as 
planned, their case loads will not be substantially heavier 
than that of our probation or parole officers in better 
jurisdictions. 

Special Categories 


Certain prisoners have not been included in the above 
discussion of parole. Sweden, like other European coun- 


1lLack of space prevents a discussion of the preparation for parole, but it may 
be of interest to note that the new Swedish Act of December 21, 1945, ‘‘concerning 
the execution of imprisonment,” etc., even permits a warden to grant certain 
prisoners a brief furlough prior to parole in order to find a suitable job. For 
details, see the writer’s Recent Penal Legislation in Sweden (70 pp., Stockholm, 
ne distributed by the Ministry of Justice) which contains a complete translation 
of the act. 
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tries, has no indeterminate sentences for the ordinary 
offender. In order to take advantage of the obvious 
virtues of such sentences in individual cases and yet main- 
tain the principle of the flat sentence for the general run 
of offenders, Sweden has created certain special cate- 
gories of offenders, just as we have created the definition 
of “juvenile delinquent” or “‘youthful offender” or “‘men- 
tally defective delinquent’ in order to provide special 
treatment for those belonging to these classes. In Sweden 
today certain mentally abnormal offenders and certain 
habitual criminals may be committed without upper time 
limit to a so-called security prison. In the case of the for- 
mer, the court fixes a minimum term of not less than one 
and not more than twelve years before parole can be 
granted. In the case of habitual offenders the minimum 
cannot be less than five nor more than fifteen years. An 
administrative board called the Internment Board is the 
parole authorty and the parole period shall not be less than 
three years nor shall it last more than five if the parolee 
behaves himself for that entire period. We are here 
dealing, however, with very small numbers of cases, 69 
parolees altogether in 1945. 

Since 1938 a special class of youthful offenders, 
eighteen to twenty-one, has been eligible for a four year 
maximum commitment to special reformatories. They 
may be paroled after one year and in some cases even 
earlier. Both the granting of parole and its supervision 
is in the hands of a special administrative board set up 
to deal with this offender class. Again we are concerned 
with relatively small numbers—303 parolees in 1945. 

Too much space may seem to have been devoted to a 
recital of details but these details are unfortunately in- 
escapable, for without them the peculiarities of any sys- 
tem of probation or parole would not emerge. I assume 
that in general two items in this discussion may appear 
most worth noticing, namely, the statutory requirement 
of pre-sentence social investigations and the institution of 
obligatory parole. There is no doubt in my mind that 
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we would do well to explore further the advantages of 
this latter device, which guarantees to every prisoner a 
period of supervision after his release from an institution. 
The absence of similar provisions in our laws compels 
us to release some prisoners who are made to serve their 
maximum sentences for some reason or other, without 
legally sanctioned supervision on release, although it is 
obvious that such offenders particularly need the kind of 
service which modern parole can render. 
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~~ New Jersey program for the prevention and 
control of juvenile delinquency depends on two ele- 
ments. The first element is coordinated state and local 
social planning for youth welfare on the part of civic, 
education, law enforcement, health, recreation, religious, 
and welfare organizations. But the best of plans are 
futile unless there are resources, professional, physical, 
and morietary to carry out the plans, and therefore the 
second element involves efforts to integrate state and 
local facilities for the execution of plans. 

New Jersey’s current program calls for state-local col- 
laboration in both aspects of delinquency prevention and 
control. It is centered administratively in the Division 
of Community Services for Delinquency Prevention in 
the New Jersey State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies and in its advisory committee, the Governor’s 
Committee on Youth. 

The division was established in September 1945. Its 
roots, however, are much older. As long ago as 1936 
the state established a Juvenile Delinquency Commission 
to study the causes of juvenile delinquency and to recom- 
mend methods for the prevention of delinquency. This 
commission late in 1939 submitted a voluminous report 
called Justice and the Child in New Jersey. The com- 
mission’s report heavily stressed the principle of state- 
local collaboration in delinquency prevention. It proposed 


1Paper given at the National Conference of Social Work, 1948. 
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the creation of an agency, to be known as the State Chil- 
dren’s Commission and to consist of the heads of five 
state departments concerned with youth problems and a 
citizens’ panel to accord representation to non-govern- 
mental youth service and related activities. The report 
also recommended the establishment of local children’s 
bureaus headed by a council of local officials and citizen 
members to undertake social planning for youth welfare 
and to coordinate child adjustment services. 

The report lay dormant during the war although a 
juvenile delinquency committee was created as part of 
the civilian defense director’s ofice. After the war the 
plan was revived. The Governor’s Committee on Youth 
has been organized to serve in the capacity of the pro- 
posed State Children’s Commission. This committee con- 
sists of the heads of state departments concerned with 
youth problems (education, economic development, 
health, labor, institutions and agencies, and state police), 
together with a broadly representative citizens’ panel. 

The Governor’s Committee on Youth is divided into 
subcommittees dealing respectively with citizen participa- 
tion, community organization, education, law enforce- 
ment, legislation, recreation and welfare. Staff service 
is provided by the Division of Community Services for 
Delinquency Prevention which is an administrative sub- 
division of the Department of Institutions and Agencies. 

Our activities may be classified under the following 
five headings: 

1. Advisory and consultation services for localities 

2. Equalization of local facilities 

3. Research and study to effect program improve- 
ment 

4. Statistical and public information service 

5. Promotion of interdepartmental collaboration. 


Service to Municipal Youth Guidance Councils 


When the program was first instituted, the division 
sought to encourage municipalities to organize or to par- 
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ticipate in coordinated efforts to prevent and control 
delinquency. Even before this, many local experiments 
on a voluntary basis had been undertaken. Most com- 
munities had held back, however, because of uncertainty 
regarding the legal propriety of conducting such experi- 
ments or because of interdepartmental jealousies or for 
want of energetic promotion of the idea of an integrated 
approach. 

In 1947 a Legislative Commission to Investigate the 
Causes of Juvenile Delinquency sponsored a measure 
which authorized municipalities to create coordinating 
agencies to be known as municipal youth guidance coun- 
cils. Such councils consist of seven members, including 
ex officio representation of the local governing body, the 
local police and the local school system, plus four at 
large members representing voluntary health, welfare, 
recreational, and civic forces. The act recognizes the 
Division of Community Services for Delinquency Pre- 
vention as the state agency responsible for advising and 
counseling the councils. No direct supervisory authority 
is vested in the division, however. 

A major part of the recent work of the division has 
been devoted to the council program. We promote these 
councils in two ways. We work with local groups inter- 
ested in coordinating youth welfare services, and with 
municipal youth guidance councils, where they have been 
established, in developing a sound program. We also 
rely heavily on the cooperation of statewide civic bodies 
to enlist the help of their local units. For example, the 
American Legion through its state headquarters dis- 
tributed material for us to all local posts urging that 
they cooperate with other local groups in efforts to estab- 
lish councils in their home communities. State headquar- 
ters further endorsed the plan by pointing out that the 
national child welfare department of the Legion had 
long advocated this type of social action. The American 
Legion is but one of several organizations which have 
cooperated in this way. 
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When we receive an inquiry regarding the possibility 
of establishing a youth guidance council in a particular 
municipality, we recommend that a conference or a series 
of conferences be held so as to obtain a consensus of 
opinion from representatives of educational, welfare, 
law enforcement, recreation, and civic interests as to the 
need for such a council locally. We stand ready to work 
with the local group as intensively as they wish us to. 
Our service may involve nothing more than correspond- 
ence and furnishing information. Usually however a 
field representative visits the community, attends one or 
more of the preliminary conferences, and does something 
of what we call a “hit-and-run” community organization 
job. In an increasing number of communities, however, 
we are requested to stay with the group endeavoring to 
organize the council, to make a detailed evaluation of 
community resources and liabilities, and to aid in the 
development of the action program of the council when 
it is organized. 


Relations with Councils of Social Agencies 


Inevitably, our work involves intimate relationships 
with councils of social agencies. We are sometimes asked 
why a municipal youth guidance council is needed in 
communities where there is a council of social agencies. 
The answer depends partly on the character of the com- 
munity and partly on the character of the council of 
social agencies. We do not recommend the establishment 
of a youth guidance council where it seems to us that 
the council of social agencies can do the job. Often our 
preliminary conferences lead to the strengthening of re- 
lationships between public agencies and the council of 
social agencies. 

The municipal youth guidance council cannot duplicate 
or supersede the council of social agencies. But, in very 
large communities and in communities served by a re- 
gional council of social agencies, the two types of councils 
can develop complementary programs. Governmental 
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agencies, particularly the schools and the police, are often 
more ready to participate officially in a governmentally 
sponsored planning and coordinating agency than they 
are in a council which they often think of, rightly or 
wrongly, as a branch of the community chest. The youth 
guidance council, therefore, can assure interdepartmental 
collaboration more effectively than can the voluntary 
council. Where the council of social agencies operates 
in more than one political subdivision, the local youth 
guidance councils can serve as something approximating 
neighborhood councils. 

It does take, however, a certain amount of skill and 
understanding to make sure that conflicts and misunder- 
standings between the two councils are avoided. This 
service our field staff endeavors to provide. 

We also work directly with councils of social agencies 
in projects unrelated to the establishment and operation 
of youth guidance councils. We have helped them in the 
planning of research studies and we have made detailed 
local surveys at their request. We do this chiefly in 
smaller communities which cannot undertake to employ 
all the professional staff needed for this type of ground- 
work planning. We also supply statistical data to assist 
local councils in demonstrating how the communities in 
which they operate compare with other presumably simi- 
lar communities in the state. 


The Development of Treatment Services 


There is nothing inherent in the municipal youth guid- 
ance council plan nor in any other coordinating mech- 
anism which insures any higher quality of service and 
personnel than the general level of community thinking 
stands ready to support. Many communities without 
such councils have better equipped special services than 
do some communities where they operate. A city with 
a large complement of youth welfare services needs an 
integrating agency to prevent what veterans inelegantly 
term the “runaround.” Whatever the level of profes- 
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sional services the community may provide, however, an 
integrating agency can serve to heighten their efficiency. 

In addition to its efforts to promote coordination and 
integration of community planning for children and 
youth, our Division of Community Services for Delin- 
quency Prevention is also called on to aid in the develop- 
ment of the necessary specialized services without which 
the best of plans are mere academic exercises. We work 
with social agencies, juvenile courts, schools, police, rec- 
reation, and health agencies. Outside our division, of 
course, the state supplies specialized services which are 
accessible to local agencies such as institutional, mental 
hygiene, and other statewide programs, but these lie out- 
side the scope of this paper. 


The State Division and Juvenile Courts 


In New Jersey juvenile courts are organized on a 
county basis. In the four most populous counties, these 
courts are served by specially appointed judges, elsewhere 
they are served on a part time basis by judges appointed 
to the general county court. The law permits, one may 
almost say presupposes, the most modern type of social- 
ized court service but the practice throughout the state 
varies from a superior type of court facility to but slight 
modification of criminal court practices. Through con- 
ferences and other techniques the division seeks to raise 
the level of court service. 

The division has prepared a standard plan for the 
recording of juvenile court statistics, and for the com- 
pilation of an annual census of children dealt with by 
juvenile courts. Statewide reports for 1945 and 1946 
have been published and 1947 data are in preparation. 
This year the division is preparing for all counties in 
which more than 150 children appeared in court, a com- 
parison of local experience with that of the state gen- 
erally. 

The division cooperated with a committee of judges 
in a thorough analysis of our juvenile and domestic re- 
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lations court act. This study pointed out anomalies and 
incongruities in the law. It served as background mate- 
rial for the series of conferences which led to the adop- 
tion of the 1946 amendment to the juvenile and domestic 
relations act by which many, though not all, of the 
uncertainties and inconsistencies in the law were clarified. 

Municipal youth guidance councils are expected to co- 
operate with juvenile courts. One of the weaknesses of 
previous local experiments was a tendency on the part 
of experimental agencies to by-pass the juvenile court 
except when institutional care was desired or non-co- 
operative parents were involved. The division’s field 
staff endeavors to safeguard against such tendencies and 
to make sure that relationships are mutually understood 
and cooperative. These few sentences are based on deli- 
cate, protracted negotiations and correspondence in dif- 
ficult situations. 


The Schools and Delinquency Prevention 


The second major community agency with which the 
division necessarily maintains close relationships is the 
public school system. The commissioner of education is 
a member of the Governor’s Committee on Youth and 
its subcommittee on education includes a college presi- 
dent as chairman, a deputy state commissioner of edu- 
cation, the president of a teachers’ college, a local school 
superintendent, two elementary school principals, and 
the director of special services to atypical children of a 
metropolitan school system. 

Any general consideration of the role of the school in 
the prevention of delinquency involves analysis of sev- 
eral subordinate questions. The first of these deals wiith 
the competence of the school to provide basic character 
training. It is also necessary to consider in terms of 
broad principles to what extent the classroom teacher 
can provide both general character training and substan- 
tive instruction, and under what circumstances the school 
system should utilize the service of such specialists as 
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guidance counselors, school social workers, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and remedial teachers. 

These are subjects which our educational committee 
is considering and which, it is hoped, will lead to pro- 
grams designed to develop greater awareness on the 
part of teachers of the ‘mental hygiene” aspects of the 
educational process. Already a committee appointed by 
the commissioner of education stimulated in part by dis- 
cussions emanating from our division, has prepared a 
pamphlet entitled The Classroom Teacher Can Help 
the Handicapped Child, which promises to be useful in 
the early identification and preventive treatment of chil- 
dren who are handicapped by personality difficulties. 

Another group, working independently but in friendly 
association with us, is engaged in a study of relationships 
between schools and social agencies. This is the Com- 
mittee on Relationships Between Schools and Social 
Agencies of the New Jersey Welfare Council. Yet an- 
other live question with which the division is concerned 
has to do with the extent to which the school system 
should assume primary responsibility for child welfare 
services in the community. 

For most communities, however, this train of thought 
remains in the realm of speculation. Few school systems 
are ready to accept this responsibility. Not many police 
departments and other juvenile agencies are ready to 
admit that the schools can do a better piece of work 
than they have done. The techniques of guidance and 
school social service have not yet been standardized to 
the extent that schools everywhere are equipped to take 
on overall leadership in the integration of efforts to 
control juvenile delinquency. In several New Jersey com- 
munities, however, responsibility for the integration and 
to a considerable degree responsibility for the actual 
administration of all services to atypical children is cen- 
tered in the school system. 

The best known of these school centered programs is 
that carried on by the Bureau of Special Service of the 
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Jersey City Board of Education. This bureau is headed 
by an assistant superintendent of schools. It includes 
visiting teacher and attendance service, special classes, 
remedial instruction, hospital and home instruction, the 
school recreation program, the school health program, 
the psychiatric and psychological clinic, the juvenile unit 
of the police department, and a legal division which acts 
on behalf of children whose problems involve litigation 
of any sort. All this is one agency in a city of 300,000 
population! In this paper I am describing, not evaluating 
the Jersey City plan. It has its controversial elements. 
These are largely operational in character and are not 
inherent in the plan as a mechanism for integrating 
services for atypical children. 

Our office has assisted in adapting some of its features 
to other communities. Our usual recommendations to 
local school systems call for the substitution of school 
social workers (visiting teachers) for untrained attend- 
ance officers, the expansion of psychological and psy- 
chiatric services and remedial teaching, and the greater 
utilization of school facilities for community purposes. 

In the state summary of juvenile court data, correla- 
tions are made with data on school disciplinary problems 
furnished by the State Department of Education. 


Cooperation with Other Local Services 


The division also cooperates with recreation and law 
enforcement agencies. In the recreation field it is look- 
ing forward to the time when there will be a specialized 
state agency to provide leadership in the development of 
a network of local and state recreation programs. We 
do not have professional staff in the recreation field. 
We have, however, served as a resource center to pro- 
vide many communities with information about recrea- 
tion programs and we have actively participated in 
community organization projects directed toward the 
development of recreation programs. One of our major 
current projects is technical research aid to a county 
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council of social agencies in an inventory of recreation 
facilities for youth. 

We have also been helpful in connection with the work 
of juvenile aid bureaus in local police departments and 
have collaborated with police organizations in clarifying 
the interpretation and content of the juvenile court act. 


General Research Activities 


As background for its advisory and consultative ser- 
vices, the division has engaged in a number of general 
research projects. One of these projects had to do with 
the computation of an index of vulnerability to social 
breakdown. (This was described in the January 1948 
issue of the Survey Midmonthly.) Like individuals, cities 
differ in character. This study helps us to identify cities 
and towns which have markedly high or low delinquency 
rates and assists our field staff in discussing local handling 
of delinquency problems and in evaluating their effec- 
tiveness. 

At the present time we are engaged in a study designed 
to provide statistical criteria for evaluating community 
programs for the early diagnosis and treatment of mal- 
adjusted children. A research project, begun when the 
writer was a member of the research staff of the Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, has been carried over 
into the program of the Division of Community Services. 
This is a study of the social implications of the wartime 
and postwar birthrates, and it includes estimates of the 
child population of the state projected now through 1954. 
This is of value to virtually all the youth service organ- 
izations and public services affecting children which are 
brought together through the Governor’s Committee 
on Youth. 

We do have other special services which the state of 
New Jersey operates which may be of general interest, 
although not in the jurisdiction of our division. One of 
these is the Child Study Center at Allaire for the psy- 
chiatric study and treatment of emotionally disturbed 
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children. The other program, now in its twelfth year, 
has been described in previous national conferences and 
provides facilities for the study of both juvenile and 
adult offenders. Judges of juvenile and criminal courts 
have the privilege of referring individuals who appear 
before them to an appropriate institution for a period 
of classification and study before reaching a disposition 
of the case. The widespread utilization of this privilege 
has led the state to appropriate funds for the construc- 
tion of a new institution to be known as the diagnostic 
center which will relieve the institutions for the care and 
treatment of regular wards of the state of this important 
extra duty. 

To sum up, New Jersey’s program of state-local col- 
laboration in the prevention and control of delinquency 
involves interagency cooperation and citizen participation 
at both the state and local levels. The real job of de- 
linquency prevention, however, can only be done in the 
community by the people themselves. Combating delin- 
quency is not a job which can be assigned to the courts 
or to the police or to the schools or to the social agencies, 
while the people at large sit back and relax. These agen- 
cies are needed. They are indispensable. But they are 
standing unaided at the bottom of the dam trying to dry 
up a swelling stream with a mop, unless the people in 
every community do their part in maintaining the moral 
support needed to stop effectively the onrush of delin- 
quency. 

It seems a difficult task to arouse popular sentiment 
to the degree of warmth needed to effectuate delinquency 
prevention measures. But it is not an impossible task. 
When the American people are aware of a common 
danger, they can mobilize their efforts speedily to take 
common action. 
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HILADELPHIA is a city of some two million peo- 

ple, representing every race, creed and nationality. 
It embraces an area of approximately 130 square miles. 
It has some 376 public and private schools, with an en- 
rollment of some 315,000 children. Eleven hundred and 
ninety-four churches of all denominations provide for 
the spiritual needs of 1,250,000 members. Our law en- 
forcement program involves the services of some 4800 
policemen, in addition to the personnel of our courts, 
the district attorney’s office, and those charged with the 
care of our prisons and institutions for juveniles. We 
have 170 health and welfare agencies, not counting the 
numerous public and private agencies providing leisure 
time programs. There are 51 community councils, 170 
home and school associations, and hundreds of other 
service and civic organizations interested in making our 
city a better place in which to live. We call your atten- 
tion to these agencies because their services must be in- 
cluded in any program which has as its objective the 
prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. 

Our approach to the problem of juvenile delinquency 
may well be summed up in the statement made by the 
community coordination panel of the National Confer- 
ence on the Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delin- 
quency which says: “Since the problem of delinquency 
has its roots deep in the conflicts, uncertainties and con- 
fusions that characterize America, the most fundamental 
approach to the problem is in terms of the values, habits 
and structure of the total community. The attack on 
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Jersey City Board of Education. This bureau is headed 
by an assistant superintendent of schools. It includes 
visiting teacher and attendance service, special classes, 
remedial instruction, hospital and home instruction, the 
school recreation program, the school health program, 
the psychiatric and psychological clinic, the juvenile unit 
of the police department, and a legal division which acts 
on behalf of children whose problems involve litigation 
of any sort. All this is one agency in a city of 300,000 
population! In this paper I am describing, not evaluating 
the Jersey City plan. It has its controversial elements. 
These are largely operational in character and are not 
inherent in the plan as a mechanism for integrating 
services for atypical children. 

Our office has assisted in adapting some of its features 
to other communities. Our usual recommendations to 
local school systems call for the substitution of school 
social workers (visiting teachers) for untrained attend- 
ance officers, the expansion of psychological and psy- 
chiatric services and remedial teaching, and the greater 
utilization of school facilities for community purposes. 

In the state summary of juvenile court data, correla- 
tions are made with data on school disciplinary problems 
furnished by the State Department of Education. 


Cooperation with Other Local Services 

The division also cooperates with recreation and law 
enforcement agencies. In the recreation field it is look- 
ing forward to the time when there will be a specialized 
state agency to provide leadership in the development of 
a network of local and state recreation programs. We 
do not have professional staff in the recreation field. 
We have, however, served as a resource center to pro- 
vide many communities with information about recrea- 
tion programs and we have actively participated in 
community organization projects directed toward the 
development of recreation programs. One of our major 
current projects is technical research aid to a county 
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council of social agencies in an inventory of recreation 
facilities for youth. 

We have also been helpful in connection with the work 
of juvenile aid bureaus in local police departments and 
have collaborated with police organizations in clarifying 
the interpretation and content of the juvenile court act. 


General Research Activities 


As background for its advisory and consultative ser- 
vices, the division has engaged in a number of general 
research projects. One of these projects had to do with 
the computation of an index of vulnerability to social 
breakdown. (This was described in the January 1948 
issue of the Survey Midmonthly.) Like individuals, cities 
differ in character. This study helps us to identify cities 
and towns which have markedly high or low delinquency 
rates and assists our field staff in discussing local handling 
of delinquency problems and in evaluating their effec- 
tiveness. 

At the present time we are engaged in a study designed 
to provide statistical criteria for evaluating community 
programs for the early diagnosis and treatment ot mal- 
adjusted children. A research project, begun when the 
writer was a member of the research staff of the Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, has been carried over 
into the program of the Division of Community Services. 
This is a study of the social implications of the wartime 
and postwar birthrates, and it includes estimates of the 
child population of the state projected now through 1954. 
This is of value to virtually all the youth service organ- 
izations and public services affecting children which are 
brought together through the Governor’s Committee 
on Youth. 

We do have other special services which the state of 
New Jersey operates which may be of general interest, 
although not in the jurisdiction of our division. One of 
these is the Child Study Center at Allaire for the psy- 
chiatric study and treatment of emotionally disturbed 
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children. The other program, now in its twelfth year, 
has been described in previous national conferences and 
provides facilities for the study of both juvenile and 
adult offenders. Judges of juvenile and criminal courts 
have the privilege of referring individuals who appear 
before them to an appropriate institution for a period 
of classification and study before reaching a disposition 
of the case. The widespread utilization of this privilege 
has led the state to appropriate funds for the construc- 
tion of a new institution to be known as the diagnostic 
center which will relieve the institutions for the care and 
treatment of regular wards of the state of this important 
extra duty. 

To sum up, New Jersey’s program of state-local col- 
laboration in the prevention and control of delinquency 
involves interagency cooperation and citizen participation 
at both the state and local levels. The real job of de- 
linquency prevention, however, can only be done in the 
community by the people themselves. Combating delin- 
quency is not a job which can be assigned to the courts 
or to the police or to the schools or to the social agencies, 
while the people at large sit back and relax. These agen- 
cies are needed. They are indispensable. But they are 
standing unaided at the bottom of the dam trying to dry 
up a swelling stream with a mop, unless the people in 
every community do their part in maintaining the moral 
support needed to stop effectively the onrush of delin- 
quency. 

It seems a difficult task to arouse popular sentiment 
to the degree of warmth needed to effectuate delinquency 
prevention measures. But it is not an impossible task. 
When the American people are aware of a common 
danger, they can mobilize their efforts speedily to take 
common action. 
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HILADELPHIA is a city of some two million peo- 

ple, representing every race, creed and nationality. 
It embraces an area of approximately 130 square miles. 
It has some 376 public and private schools, with an en- 
rollment of some 315,000 children. Eleven hundred and 
ninety-four churches of all denominations provide for 
the spiritual needs of 1,250,000 members. Our law en- 
forcement program involves the services of some 4800 
policemen, in addition to the personnel of our courts, 
the district attorney’s office, and those charged with the 
care of our prisons and institutions for juveniles. We 
have 170 health and welfare agencies, not counting the 
numerous public and private agencies providing leisure 
time programs. There are 51 community councils, 170 
home and school associations, and hundreds of other 
service and civic organizations interested in making our 
city a better place in which to live. We call your atten- 
tion to these agencies because their services must be in- 
cluded in any program which has as its objective the 
prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. 

Our approach to the problem of juvenile delinquency 
may well be summed up in the statement made by the 
community coordination panel of the National Confer- 
ence on the Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delin- 
quency which says: “Since the problem of delinquency 
has its roots deep in the conflicts, uncertainties and con- 
fusions that characterize America, the most fundamental 
approach to the problem is in terms of the values, habits 
and structure of the total community. The attack on 
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delinquency cannot be merely piecemeal, nor limited to 
formal agencies and institutions; it involves the attitudes 
and behavior of the entire citizenry.” 

Recognizing the need for a coordinated attack, Phila- 
delphia initiated a conference just a year ago which we 
think has given us a broader approach than any used 
heretofore. The conference is an outgrowth of the 
National Conference on the Prevention and Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency held in Washington in November 
1946. Representatives from Philadelphia who attended 
this conference reported on its work at a meeting of 
the Health and Welfare Council of Philadelphia during 
the month of January 1947. Following this meeting, a 
general planning committee was organized to consider 
steps to set up a conference for the city along the lines 
suggested by the Washington conference. The planning 
committee selected for consideration what in its opinion 
were the nine most important areas affecting the lives 
of our youth. Recognized leaders in the areas chosen 
were invited to direct panels considering problems and 
possible solutions. Lach chairman was asked to appoint 
a small executive committee to help in planning the work 
and agenda for presentation to the people invited to 
serve on his panel. 

The first general meeting of the comference was held 
on May 15, 1947. In attendance were 451 lay and pro- 
fessional people. The tentative agenda prepared by the 
executive committees of the nine panels were presented 
to the conferees by the chairmen. All panels used reports 
of the national conference as a point of departure for 
their work. Our own innovations included: cross-repre- 
sentation on all panels so that problems in each area 
would be considered in relation to other areas; providing 
panel chairmen with minutes of all meetings in order to 
give them and panel members some idea as to the prog- 
ress of the conference as a whole; finally and most im- 
portant, allowing each panel to determine the length of 
time it needed to do a complete and comprehensive job. 
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The procedures followed by the panels were somewhat 
the same; that is, after reviewing the agenda submitted 
by the executive committee, the objectives of the panel 
were listed on a priority basis. Where it was found 
necessary, qualified persons were invited to help the 
panels in their deliberations. Whenever further study 
had to be made, a committee was appointed to make this 
study and report its findings and recommendations for 
further consideration. 

Of the 451 persons serving on the nine panels, 271 
were professional people, 125 laymen, 30 clergymen 
from all denominations, and 25 students from our senior 
high schools. The nine panels have met 67 times up to 
the present. This does not include the numerous meet- 
ings of the 31 subcommittees appointed by the panels to 
consider various phases of the problem. 

One of the real contributions of the conference has 
been the opportunity for representatives from the various 
organizations to meet and to discuss their problems in 
relation to the services offered. It has been the policy 
of the conference to avoid any open criticism of the work 
of any individual or agency in the various areas con- 
sidered. 


Church Panel 


We mentioned the fact that we have 1194 churches 
with a membership of approximately 1,250,000 people. 
To ensure the full cooperation of the three major de- 
nominations, we invited a minister, a priest, and a rabbi 
to be co-chairmen of the panel. The panel adopted a 
very practical approach to the problem. It first wanted 
to know how much the church knew about members of 
its organization who were getting into difficulty. It made 
a study of the relationship between the church and the 
juvenile court, the probation department and the insti- 
tutions set up to care for delinquents. The study dis- 
closed that while some denominations do have good 
liaison service, others had none at all. As a result, the 
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denominations ‘without effective communication with 
those agencies have taken steps to correct this situation. 

The panel next considered the part the church should 
play in helping in the adjustment of cases of boys and 
girls who by their behavior show signs of becoming 
problems to society. It came to the conclusion that little 
or nothing was done by the local churches to help in the 
adjustment of such cases. A primary reason for this 
was the lack of adequate information. Therefore, the 
committee recommended that some definite program be 
set up to bring to the attention of the churches those 
who were in need of help. A small committee is now 
conducting a pilot program in a section of our city to 
develop techniques that will make possible the participa- 
tion of all churches. 

Like most metropolitan areas, this city reaches but 
few of our youth through leisure time programs. The 
churches, many of which have splendid facilities to carry 
on youth programs, possess a great potential to over- 
come this deficiency. To encourage the promotion of 
youth programs, the panel compiled information con- 
cerning the most effective youth programs being carried 
on in some of our churches. The study included facts as 
to how the programs were organized, their content, and 
the method of selection and training of their leaders. 
This information is to be made available to all the 
churches. For the churches interested in promoting youth 
programs, the extension division of the board of public 
education has offered to set up training courses for 
leaders. 

In considering the question of citizen participation, 
the panel concluded that all churches should emphasize 
very strongly to their members the necessity for par- 
ticipation in every phase of community life. Since com- 
munity councils provide the opportunity for citizen par- 
ticipation, all churches will receive information as to the 
dates and meeting places of the 51 local councils. 

What additional steps can the church take to strengthen 
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home life? The panel sees a definite need for greater 
emphasis on consultation services for parents with family 
problems. To increase the effectiveness of this work, 
more intensive courses dealing with family problems 
should be included in the curricula of our seminaries. 
To emphasize the importance of family life in our society, 
the panel is recommending that the churches designate a 
week in each year as “Family Week.” 


Community—N eighborhood 


This panel accepted Eduard Lindeman’s definition 
of a community—‘‘A community is a group of families 
who live in an acquaintance area and who are econom- 
ically and spiritually a source of enrichment to one an- 
other, and who cherish their human relationships.” 

The panel concerned itself with conditions existing in 
neighborhoods which influence children in their develop- 
ment into adult members of society. Its primary objec- 
tive was to find a way to balance welfare needs against 
welfare services. It came to the conclusion that there 
are four areas which should be studied in every neigh- 
borhood: citizen participation, integration of positive 
factors, elimination of negative factors, and housing. It 
agreed that the amount of citizen participation in any 
given area will determine just how effective any com- 
munity program will be. It recognized fully the value 
of our local community councils, but called attention to 
a very apparent weakness, the inability of the councils 
to enlist lay leadership from the community. One of the 
reasons advanced was the large amount of territory 
embraced by most community councils. The panel sug- 
gested that community councils weigh the possibility of 
setting up smaller councils within their areas with leaders 
to be chosen from among the people who live in the 
areas. 

The panel agreed that the factors which operate to 
produce and maintain the unity and integrity of a family 
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are identical with the factors which operate to produce 
and maintain the integrity of a neighborhood, a com- 
munity, a city, a nation, or a group of nations. It listed 
some negative factors which lead to family breakdown: 
weakness, incapacity, selfishness, lack of ethical character, 
attitude of irresponsibility for weaker members, refusal 
to accept responsibility for infants brought into the world, 
lack of respect for rights of others, failure to restrain 
and discipline members of the family circle. It recom- 
mended the following course of action: 

1. Neighborhood councils should be organized on a 
small area basis. 

2. Board members of agencies should meet with statt 
members in order to learn of changing social patterns in 
the neighborhood and the programs needed to meet such 
changes. 

3. The church should take a more active part in break- 
ing down racial and religious barriers. 

4. Programs carried on by the schools through the 
Fellowship Commission to Eliminate Intolerance should 
be extended. 

5. All agencies participating in the conference should 
support the Wagner-Taft-Ellender bill in recognition of 
the importance of housing in the problem of delinquency. 

6. The housing code of Philadelphia should be com- 
pletely revised to improve sub-standard and unsanitary 
dwellings to meet the sanitary code developed by the 
American Public Health Association. 

7. Present housing legislation should be more ade- 
quately enforced, and there should be increased use of 
the abatement fund in connection with the repair of 
buildings which owners refuse to bring up to standard. 

8. The churches should adjust their programs of ser- 
vice to meet changing neighborhood conditions and use 
their influence in promoting community participation for 
neighborhood improvement. 

9. There should be created a Big Sister movement 
similar to the Big Brother movement, and the referral 
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system of the Crime Prevention Association should be 
extended. 

10. The services of home making consultants should 
also be extended. 


Home Panel 


The home panel concerned itself with three objectives : 
the relationship between the home and the church, the 
home and the school, and the home and the community. 

In considering the question of the relationship between 
the home and the church, the panel stated that “‘making 
a home is a vocation, while making a home religious and 
keeping it that way is a lifetime job.” It was agreed 
that where there is no religious background in the home, 
confusion, antagonism and emotional loneliness occur. 
Therefore the members cooperated in formulating the 
recommendations of the church panel. 

The panel made a rather intensive study of the school 
curriculum to determine what was being done in edu- 
cating our youth for parenthood and family life. To 
amplify and coordinate the several fine courses being 
conducted by our school system, the panel saw a very 
definite need for a special division. It has recommended 
that a fully qualified person be employed with adequate 
staff to head a division that will be responsible for pro- 
moting education for family living. The panel recom- 
mends that courses for the training of adults in home 
making be extended. 

The panel reviewed the question of the teaching of 
social hygiene. It concluded that proper sex instruction 
should begin early in the home and that it should be 
continued through courses taught by qualified people 
both in the elementary and high school grades. It recom- 
mended that social hygiene be taught in all grades; that 
the principal in each school be asked to designate a mem- 
ber of his faculty to develop this program; and that 
in-service training programs be provided for those se- 
lected to teach this subject. 
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Juvenile Court Panel 


The panel has concerned itself with the following: 
a review of the Pennsylvania juvenile court act in rela- 
tion to the Standard Act published by the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association; the detention laws of 
Pennsylvania; the new house of detention to be built in 
Philadelphia; and the fingerprinting of juveniles. It has 
considered the possibility of a Youth Authority act for 
Pennsylvania. It is working with the board of managers 
of the Philadelphia House of Detention in planning for 
a new institution which is to be known as the Youth 
Study Center. 

The panel is considering liaison service between the 
juvenile court and the police department, since it has felt 
that this would promote better understanding beween 
the two agencies. 


Police Panel 


The police panel has concerned itself with the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Cooperation between the police and the social 
agencies. 

2. How small firearms find their way into the posses- 
sion of unauthorized persons, including juveniles, and 
whether or not a change in the small firearms law is 
needed. 

3. To what extent juvenile court records should be 
made available to the police department. 

4. The desirability of fingerprinting juveniles. 

5. The role of the police in the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency and the adequacy of the training program 
for those charged with this responsibility. 

6. Gambling and its effect not only on the juvenile de- 
linquency problem, but on our entire law enforcement 
program. The panel is weighing the question whether 
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legalization of gambling would not alleviate some of the 
evils associated with it. 

7. The need of liaison service between the police and 
the juvenile court. 


Recreation Panel 


What is true about recreation in Philadelphia is no 
doubt true in most metropolitan areas; that is, the avail- 
able facilities, both public and private, provide for few 
of our children. For example, in Philadelphia we esti- 
mate that we reach but one out of five of our youths. 

The recreation panel has undertaken first the task of 
interpreting to the public the philosophy underlying 
recommended standards for recreation. One of the weak- 
nesses of our present setup has been the spending of 
funds for programs by both public and private agencies 
without consideration of the overall needs. To overcome 
this weakness, the panel is making a comprehensive ap- 
praisal of recreational facilities and services in Phila- 
delphia. One of the purposes of the study will be to list 
areas on a priority basis from the standpoint of need. 
Another phase of the study will determine the extent to 
which people of all age groups take advantage of ex- 
isting facilities. The survey will also include a sample 
study of how youth makes use of its leisure time. 

In an attempt to overcome the glaring inadequacies 
which exist at the present time, the panel has presented 
to the board of education a comprehensive year round, 
all age group recreation plan, envisaging the use of 175 
school buildings. In view of the financial problem facing 
the board of education, the committee realized that there 
was little hope of getting any major part of this program 
under way at the present time. However, since it felt that 
this program should be one of the goals of the board of 
education, it asked that token programs be initiated in 
several sections of our city to demonstrate their value 
to the community. 
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School Panel 


The school panel has considered the school definition 
of a delinquent; manifestations of delinquency in school; 
the problem of extreme deviates; the gap between leaving 
school and beginning work; promotion and adjustment; 
neighborhood needs revealed through community sur- 
veys; number and adequacy of teacher personnel; limita- 
tions of psychiatric services; administrative deficiencies 
which impede the checking of delinquent tendencies. 

The panel is appraising the strengths and weaknesses 
of the Philadelphia schools by balloting on the criteria 
established by the National Conference on the Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency. It is considering 
the question of a school for truant girls, and the need 
for a state institution for abnormal children; the need 
for diversified curriculum and its relationship to age 
limit of required attendance; the problems of teacher 
selection, recruitment, preparation; and the allocation of 
teachers to schools where special skills are most needed. 


Treatment Resources Panel 


The panel was set up to explore treatment resources 
for children and youth in Philadelphia. Professional and 
lay representatives from various agencies have been 
meeting regularly to discuss present services, gaps in 
service, and need for new or expanded services in these 
four large areas—psychiatric (including mental health 
and child guidance), casework, group work, and institu- 
tional treatment. 

One of the early problems to be considered was the 
treatment now afforded children who are serious school 
behavior problems. A committee was set up to study 
this problem and one result is closer coordination be- 
tween the school and the juvenile court so that a freer 
flow of information and understanding is possible in both 
directions. Serious consideration is being given to the 
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need of a treatment or study center for seriously dis- 
turbed problem children. 


Community Coordination Panel 


The primary function of this panel is coordinating the 
work of the entire conference. Up to the present time 
it has dealt with the creation of a recreation commission 
to coordinate the three public agencies now operating 
recreation programs and organization of a youth commit- 
tee which will have representation from all agencies. The 
purposes of the youth committee will be: to help imple- 
ment the recommendations of the Philadelphia confer- 
ence; to exchange information regarding the programs 
of member groups; to develop cooperative programs in 
areas of mutual interest; to stimulate and assist in the 
organization of sectional youth councils. 

The principal task of the panel is to set up a con- 
tinuing committee, subject to the approval of the general 
conference. The job of this committee will be to imple- 
ment the recommendations of the conference. Committee 
membership will include the chairman of the nine panels, 
members of the planning committee, and prominent civic- 
minded laymen. The continuing committee will we hope 
be our insurance for the conference of something more 
than just another set of reports. We like to think of it 
as another city planning commission, except that its work 
will involve the moral and spiritual needs of our city 
rather than its physical needs. 

How far has the work of the conference progressed? 
Six of the nine panels are scheduled to complete their 
work next month which is just one year from the date 
they started. Three panels estimate that it will take 
the balance of the year to finish their tasks. The 
work of all panels will be reviewed by the general con- 
ference before presentation to the continuing committee 
for implementation. 
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HAT a school does is determined by what a school 

believes its function to be. Many schools do prac- 
tically nothing about the prevention of delinquency and 
even less about treating the delinquent. In general it 
might be said that contributions in this field range from 
the individual work of a single teacher to the complex 
mechanism of services available in some large school 
systems. 

Educators have come to believe that most delinquency 
is learned behavior. If this be so then educators need to 
ask the same questions about this learning that they would 
ask about any learning. They must admit that learning 
to be a delinquent is a part of the educative process in 
some schools and must accept part of the responsibility. 
They must seek to change schools as changes are needed 
to help prevent delinquency. 

Dr. James S. Plant, who was director of the Essex 
County Juvenile Clinic in Newark, believed that the de- 
linquent tends to be the handicapped child who is meeting 
serious and continued frustration. Conditions that help 
frustrations to grow are well known to us all—poverty; 
a feeling of not belonging to a group or to the family, 
or to the school; just growing up and being an adolescent, 
and so forth. In our schools one of the main avenues of 
prevention of delinquency is to help the teacher under- 
stand the child. Progressive education during the past 
twenty years has directed attention to the whole child 
and his needs, and has therefore assisted teachers to con- 
cern themselves about all aspects of child growth and 
development. However, many teachers today especially 
in our rural areas are not trained in mental hygiene, in 

1Paper given at the National Conference of Social Work, 1948. 
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the psychology of child growth and development, nor in 
related fields. In my own county one out of five rural 
and semi-rural teachers has had no formal education 
since 1929; four out of five have had no formal training 
since 1934; and only one out of five has a college degree. 
The schools as well as the social agencies and institutions 
face the problem of personnel. 

In education we are revising our concepts and many 
educators believe that the school should be a happy daily 
experience for a child. A smiling, sympathetic person, 
rouged if necessary and with the ‘“‘new look,” greets boys 
and girls as they come to school. Pastel shades in dress 
and decoration, flowers, collections, pupil art and hand- 
craft beautify the child’s school home for the day. Radio, 
film strips, sound films and well illustrated books help 
make the schoolroom a place where children live happily, 
imagine happily, create happily while they learn—learn 
not just to answer questions but to ask questions. 


New Methods 


The method of instruction has changed very much. 
From the teacher-question pupil-answer type of method 
for all pupils, we have progressed to individual analysis 
and teaching, and guided group learning. The first re- 
vised method is directed toward a complete analysis of 
the child’s needs and then toward the development of a 
teaching-learning situation to satisfy the whole child’s 
needs. The second method concerns itself with the social 
competence of the child, his relationships and responsi- 
bilities with the group and the culture of society of which 
he is a part. Of course this method also contributes to 
the child’s needs but links them with society’s needs more 
clearly. The ultimate goal then is aimed at the growth 
and development of a reasonably happy individual pre- 
pared to take his place as a socially useful member of 
society. 

In our guidance work, in the use of the school social 
worker, in the supervision of the helping teacher in rural 
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districts, by expert school services and by special schools, 
education is attempting to meet the needs of all children, 
including the delinquent. 

In some localities this is being done well. In many 
others with inadequate school housing, equipment and 
supplies, and with poorly prepared teachers, the results 
are an insult to the people and to the purposes of a 
democratic society. This group does not have to be told 
that adequate finances are necessary if services of a social 
nature are to be provided for those in need. In many 
places in our state today people have not the ability 
and some have not even the willingness to support edu- 
cation. 

The welfare of all the people is the business of all 
the people. For those of us working in the social welfare 
field, and education is a part of this field, a strong bond 
of cooperation must be knowingly and thoughtfully de- 
veloped. We are half blind to each other now. Less 
than two weeks ago the following incident occurred in a 
town in my county. A high school girl with pediculosis 
was sent home by the school nurse. A visiting nurse and 
then a maternal and child health nurse entered the case. 
In succession the following persons eventually visited the 
home: the attendance officer, the head counselor in the 
high school, the assistant head counselor, the local ad- 
juster, the chief probation officer of the juvenile court, 
one of his workers, and a social worker from a private 
agency in the local community welfare society. We need 
to organize more efficiently to do a better job in human 
engineering. 

Educational and social agencies exist only because we 
believe in man as a personality who can be helped through 
education and social service to opportunity which allows 
him to be equal with others. Only in a democracy is this 
a reality. Yet to participate one must “know the truth’’ 
and thus be free. This is education’s task. However, if 
we are to educate them properly, our children must be 
properly clothed, fed, loved, housed, and freed from 
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emotional disturbances and mental tortures. It is in these 
areas that social agencies can aid the child. 

Both the schools and the social agencies must be con- 
cerned vitally with every aspect of child welfare. At the 
same time, schools and social agencies need to remember 
that they are patterns of a democratic culture and must 
operate in harmony with the principle of helping an indi- 
vidual become self-governing and self-controlled. Both 
must serve fully but become increasingly less needed by 
the individual. 


Cooperation in Serving Individuals 


But one conclusion can be reached if we believe the 
above statements to be true. That conclusion is that 
schools and social agencies must cooperate to perform 
their functions in serving individuals. Schools and social 
agencies must establish a pattern of operation within 
which this cooperation can function easily and without 
distrust or friction. Every administrator and teacher 
needs to know the social agencies that are available and 
the specific services that each can and will give for the 
needs of children or adults, for many child problems 
arise in the needs of adults. But social agencies also 
should know the functions of the school so that they will 
work cooperatively with the school to overcome difficul- 
ties encountered by the individual as he grows and de- 
velops. 

A committee of the New Jersey Welfare Council 
known as the Committee on the Relationship Between 
the School and the Social Agency has been considering 
aspects of this problem during the past year. The com- 
mittee represents many of the social agencies and many 
school positions. It has a few conclusions to offer for 
the serious consideration of all workers in both fields. 

Every effort possible should be made by each on a 
local, county, and statewide basis to inform the other of 
the job being done. The veil of ignorance should be 
lifted by each, and understanding must be sought so that 
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the “know how”’ of each can be understood by the other 
and a joint attack on a human problem can be under- 
taken in a spirit of comradeship. 

Schools need to so organize their programs that a 
teacher or administrator can be approached on school 
time by social workers who can help the school under- 
stand specific problems of a particular child. At the same 
time, schools need to know the specific agency and its 
functions and staff that can be approached by the school 
to secure social services in behalf of a child with special 
needs. 

Ignorance has been blissful and too often public funds 
as well as private funds are being unwisely used because 
human beings have been unintelligent in cooperative ser- 
vice to a needy child or adult. 

Communities, a very few, are beginning to work out 
patterns of cooperation. Councils are being formed that 
represent all social agencies, schools, churches, governing 
bodies, law enforcement bodies, judicial bodies, planning 
boards, and every group that deals with the social well- 
being of the community. The members of these councils 
are discussing thier common problems and arriving at pro- 
grams of action by which effective cooperative attention 
can be focused upon every phase of community service 
to give “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” to 
every person in the community. 


The Path of Democracy 


One might well ask if this isn’t democracy as it should 
be. Pressure groups seeking selfish ends are developing 
rapidly in the United States and threaten our very exist- 
ence. In contrast, community councils seeking to bring 
to each individual the realization of his inalienable rights 
may well be building a foundation of happiness and 
peace at home that may help us on the road to happiness 
and peace abroad. Only when the individual is respected 
and treated with high regard can peace and progress 
be real. 
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The Committee on the Relationship Between the 
School and the Social Agency is continuing its study this 
year and hopes to find practical answers to the problems 
raised. It hopes to contact teachers’ organizations, social 
agencies and parents’ organizations to seek cooperative 
action along the lines suggested in this discussion. 

To help, the following might be suggested: 

1. Contact your school or local social agency to help 
establish a channel of cooperation between the two. 

2. Contact local representatives and help organize a 
community council. 

3. In every practical way inform all the other agencies 
so that ignorance will vanish and intelligent understand- 
ing and useful services can be quickly made available to 
anyone. 

4. Get some group to publish a directory of local 
schools and agencies and the specific functions performed 
by each. 

5. Secure a qualified visiting teacher or school social 
worker for your school. 

6. Develop the attitude that you are not a part of a 
pressure group but a part of a service group; that you 
represent an ideal and not a class or clique. 

7. Use all available qualified local talent in the attack 
upon your local problems and then secure outside aid 
as needed. 

Scientific progress in many areas of our culture has 
been amazing during the past few years. Just as amaz- 
ing has been man’s stupidity in failing to perfect his social 
organizations. Human engineering is needed so that 
there may be built in each community a powerful organ- 
ization to secure individual and social welfare with the 
result that inalienable rights can not only be born but 
can grow and mature. The latent force that dwells in 
the spirit of free men must be harnessed to the powerful 
plow of service in performing unending tasks of human 
welfare. 






color 


The Probation Officer Participates in 
Delinquency Prevention 


Joun M. Zuck 
Probation Officer, County of Los Angeles 


OS ANGELES county has forty-five incorporated 
L cities and a population of four million. Within our 
county 171 courts, including the juvenile court, handle 
felony, misdemeanor and children’s cases. Our depart- 
ment is an independent agency under the direct jurisdic- 
tion of the County Board of Supervisors. The probation 
ofiicer is appointed by the board under civil service rules 
and with tenure. The department has 513 employees, ot 
whom 303 are deputy probation officers selected through 
competitive civil service examination. 

The department operates two junior probation camps 
for boys where a coordinated school and work program 
is provided for wards of the juvenile court under sixteen 
who will benefit by such a program. We cooperate with 
the County Forestry Department in operating three 
camps for boys over sixteen in a work program largely 
concerned with fire suppression, road building and main- 
tenance in our wooded mountain areas, combined with a 
program of counseling and guidance by deputy probation 
oficers. We operate a school for girls where wards ot 
the court receive education and training. 

The probation department has supervision of both 
children and adults brought to the attention of law en- 
forcement agencies. It is our philosophy that this respon- 
siblity is not merely one of supervision and watchfulness 
to see that these delinquents or criminals do not again 
violate the law, but that it should involve assistance to 
people that can be given only by skilled and trained 
counselors. We must help them to make a readjustment 
in attitude and outlook upon life. But over and above 
this assistance the very nature of our job requires us to 
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take a deeper interest in those causative factors within 
our community itself which predispose the individual to 
revolt against social controls. 


The Dam of Prevention 


If we compare law enforcement to a dike which is 
holding back the flood waters of crime and delinquency, 
the criminal or delinquent to the tiny stream of water 
that trickles through the weakened portions of its struc- 
ture, and the probation officer to the one who mops up 
the tiny trickle seeping through the dike, we begin to 
realize that unless we do something to dam up the source 
of the trickle, it will grow in volume until eventually the 
dike will break and the flood waters will be released upon 
our land. It is unquestionably our duty, although we 
must continue to mend the leaks, to search for and 
strengthen the weak places from which they originate. 

We believe that delinquency and crime prevention are 
as important functions of our task as the treatment of 
the juvenile and adult delinquent. We believe, however, 
that our first job in the prevention of crime and delin- 
quency is to provide the proper treatment for the un- 
fortunate citizens who have run afoul of the law. We 
are concerned with good counseling, we are concerned 
with facilities which can assist us in meeting the needs 
presented by our clients. We therefore participate in all 
community activities which tend to develop such facili- 
ties and make them available. If they are lacking in the 
community, we are prepared with the backing of the 
Board of Supervisors to provide them within our own 
department. We pioneered in California in the establish- 
ment of forestry camps, an outgrowth of the depression 
years. This program was originally conceived as a dis- 
couraging influence upon the migrant youth who came 
to California time after time during those depression 
years to enjoy the experience of riding back on the “‘cush- 
ions” after “beating” their way out ‘“‘on the rods.”” Eight 
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hours work a day in healthful, outdoor surroundings, 
good meals, comfortable beds, payment for work done 
to earn train fare back home, all supplemented by wise 
counsel and advice from a competent staff, made these 
camps so successful in handling transient youth that they 
have become a permanent part of our setup. 

We are strong supporters of our local police and 
sheriff's departments since we believe that sure enforce- 
ment of the law is a potent deterrent to the breeding of 
new delinquents. We back the efforts of public and volun- 
tary agencies in the fields of health, family and child 
welfare, recreation and group work, because we believe 
that their services enable a greater proportion of our 
citizens to become participants in our democratic way 
of life. 

Like the typhoid carrier, who, left at large, spreads 
infection throughout his neighborhood, the unadjusted 
offender contaminates many another. But, if I may be 
permitted to continue the parallel, medical science does 
more than render the typhoid carrier innocuous. It seeks 
out in every community sources which spread infection 
and plans their eradication or control. So too, I believe 
the probation officer must not content himself with good 
treatment programs for his charges. He must reach out 
into his community and attack those forces contributing 
to their failure. I would like to share with you my think- 
ing on some of the community techniques we use in Los 
Angeles. 


Organization for Prevention 


In California we have legal backing for our participa- 
tion in a program of prevention. Both in the juvenile 
court law and in our state penal code the probation of- 
ficer is permitted to form councils of citizens for the 
prevention of delinquency and crime and the promotion 
of health, welfare and recreational activities. He may 
cooperate with and participate in the work of these 
councils. Our department is delighted that delinquency 
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prevention is linked up so closely with citizen participa- 
tion because we are convinced that programs for human 
betterment are unattainable in any community unless 
they have the backing of informed public opinion. Ser- 
vices to the community must be supported by public 
taxation and citizens are not willing to see their tax rate 
increased unless they are convinced that what they get 
tor their money is vitally necessary to their welfare. 

lf we fail to take the public into our confidence, we 
have little reason to be surprised if the public in turn 
fails to provide us with the wherewithal with which to 
work. Our probation department has been fortunate 
since its inception in 1903 in having adequate community 
support. My predecessors through the years have con- 
sistently brought to public attention the variety of prob- 
lems we encounter in dealing with the maladjusted. How- 
ever, it was not until 1931 that we formally entered the 
field of community organization. In that year, under the 
direction of one of my predecessors, Kenyon J. Scudder, 
now superintendent of the California Institution for Men, 
and Samuel R. Blake, at that time judge of the juvenile 
court, we first accepted the responsibility for the organ- 
ization of community coordinating councils. Although 
the idea had been used elsewhere on a somewhat re- 
stricted scale, Los Angeles county has blazed the trail 
for this form of organized citizen support for programs 
of all agencies which can meet the basic needs of both 
youths and adults. 

The coordinating council idea derives from the prin- 
ciple that every community needs an interested, alert 
group of its citizens who will make a study of the prob- 
lems that beset its people and the dearth of constructive 
outlets to satisfy their basic needs. As Los Angeles 
county, with its vast territory and diverse topography, 
presents a complexity of heterogeneous problems which 
no one countywide group of citizens could be expected 
to fully understand, it was felt that this community or- 
ganization should reach down into the local neighbor- 
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hood. A countywide committee is composed of profes- 
sional workers as well as laymen working through similar 
councils in 87 local communities. An executive board of 
elected representatives from each of these 87 community 
councils together with professional workers of county- 
wide agencies is the governing board of this group. 
Meeting monthly, they focus their attention upon prob- 
lems that involve the interests of the entire county. Local 
councils also meet monthly. They refer to the county 
board problems whose solution must be sought beyond 
the boundaries of the local community. They are not 
functional groups, it is not their responsibility to estab- 
lish programs or erect facilities to be operated by their 
own employees. They provide a rallying point for citizen 
support of those agencies which do have programs. All 
in all, the total membership reached by these councils 
numbers approximately 6000 citizens who of themselves 
can raise a potent voice for human betterment and rally 
public support of a much greater number. 

No attempt is made by the probation department to 
control their activities, but since no volunteer movement 
can effectively function over any long period of time 
without assistance from a staff of people who can devote 
full time to its service, the probation department, acting 
under the permission of the California law, provides a 
trained staff to assist these councils to organize effectively, 
to discover the needs of the community, and to learn of 
the effective experiences of other citizen groups. Four- 
teen deputy probation officers, with adequate clerical 
assistance, devote their full time and attention to this. 

These councils, whether on the county or local level, 
invite representation from schools, public and volun- 
tary welfare agencies, churches, recreation departments, 
national and local group work agencies. A probation 
department must rely upon all other agencies in the 
community within their respective orbits for assistance 
in developing a potent program. These are the people 
who, because of their professional duties, are more likely 
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to understand community needs and can thus act in the 
capacity of resource people to the lay citizens who are 
the backbone of the Coordinating Council movement. To 
get that lay support we invite in representatives of 
parent-teacher associations, church lay groups, chambers 
of commerce and other civic organizations, service clubs, 
veteran and fraternal organizations and others whose 
membership includes those citizens in the community who 
have the most interest in its development. They send 
representatives to their local council not only to con- 
tribute their own thinking to the topic under discussion, 
but to enlist their organizations in support of the mea- 
sures adopted by democratic processes in council dis- 
cussions. A local Coordinating Council is, in modified 
form, a town meeting. In smaller neighborhoods the 
voluntary participation of the entire community is so- 
licited. 

These groups have accomplished many things. Through 
bond issues or increased taxation they have established 
recreation departments and purchased playgrounds. 
They have brought in voluntary agencies and aroused 
the community to their support. They have secured pas- 
sage of legislation to control problems hitherto unsolved. 
They have aroused many citizens to give voluntary ser- 
vice in the field of youth leadership and community bet- 
terment. In short, they have made their communities 
take a good look at themselves, and not liking what 
they saw, to redraw the picture presented to their gaze. 
On a countywide level united support has made it 
possible for the probation department and the county 
to provide many things which are still lacking elsewhere 
even in our own state. 

Such councils prove invaluable in our delinquency pre- 
vention program. The probation department and all 
other agencies in the welfare field can bring to them the 
problems encountered in their work. They in turn speak 
in layman’s language for the support of every citizen to 
reach both children and adults before they run counter 
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to the law. But this community organization movement 
should be based upon adequate research and understand- 
ing of needs. No constructive program can be developed 
without adequate knowledge. This is the third function 
of the delinquency prevention program. 


Central Juvenile Index 


As Los Angeles county covers so much territory and 
so many political subdivisions, a clearing house of in- 
formation regarding youth problems is needed. To facili- 
tate the centralization of information, the executive 
board of the Federation of Community Coordinating 
Councils requested the county supervisors to establish 
the Central Juvenile Index as a tool in their study of 
community needs. This index was set up in the proba- 
tion department. It is guided by a subcommittee of the 
executive board of the federation, representing various 
law enforcement, school, welfare, and research agencies. 

The Central Juvenile Index performs two functions. 
It acts as a clearing house or central registry with the 
names, addresses, and other identifying data about chil- 
dren who have come into contact with their local law 
enforcement agency or school welfare department, so 
that information may be available to any agency. The 
information thus gathered is treated statistically so that 
a complete picture of the youth problem in any one of 
568 census tracts of the county may be presented for 
consideration by the local citizens’ group concerned. 
These studies cover children’s problems throughout the 
county and they may be offered for consideration by the 
countywide executive board of the Federation of Com- 
munity Coordinating Councils and by county and city 
officials. 

The index is an important tool in our delinquency pre- 
vention program. With 45 separate police departments 
and sheriff’s offices handling juvenile law enforcement 
in the county, there is a distinct possibility that the ser- 
iousness of a child’s maladjustment may escape attention 
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if his overt acts of delinquency occur in different jurisdic- 
tions. Too often it happened before the establishment 
of the index, that repeated offenders failed to receive 
adequate treatment because they were classified as first 
or occasional offenders in some jurisdiction which was 
unaware of previous offenses in other jurisdictions. The 
index is not in any sense a criminal record. All registry 
cards are destroyed when the child reaches his eighteenth 
birthday, since in our state, although the juvenile court 
retains concurrent jurisdiction with the criminal court of 
youth between eighteen and twenty-one years of age, it 
is customary that such youth first be handled by the 
adult court. Only infrequently do these courts refer such 
cases back to the juvenile court. A child should not be 
permitted to establish antisocial habits because he escapes 
treatment for serious delinquencies committed in different 
jurisdictions. Every law enforcement officer with whom 
he comes into contact should have access to the experi- 
ences of officers in other jurisdictions. 

School departments voluntarily register with the in- 
dex cases handled by school officers wherein a violation 
of school law has occurred. All juvenile traffic offenses 
are registered with the index because in our county by 
permission of the juvenile court, local law enforcement 
officers handle all juvenile offenders against the traffic 
laws without reference to any court. They file petitions 
in juvenile court only on behalf of those offenders whose 
repeated violations have indicated a lack of amenability 
to unofficial control. Again, in keeping with our philos- 
ophy that early detection and proper treatment are pre- 
ventives of crime, we cooperate gladly in servicing and 
developing this Central Index. 

Our statistical department compiles an annual report 
which indicates the incidence of juvenile problems in 568 
census tracts in our far-flung county. It gives detailed 
information concerning the age, cultural background, 
family status, type of problem, etc., of all children reg- 
istered with the index during the preceding year and 
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it will, when needed, make exhaustive statistical studies 
in any community in our county which needs this in- 
formation. 

In some areas neither the community nor the volun- 
tary agencies can adequately meet all the needs presented. 
Organization effort largely concerns itself with com- 
munity deficiencies, housing, environmental hazards, and 
lack of facilities. The Central Juvenile Index is con- 
cerned largely with discovery and treatment of the in- 
cipient delinquents and community understanding of the 
problems which produce them. These efforts of them- 
selves will not eliminate the problem. The current hous- 
ing shortage has hastened deterioration of neighborhoods 
into slums. A constant stream of migration has increased 
environmental hazards. The elimination of these hazards 
is necessarily slow and complete success will hardly be 
achieved in our lifetime. The history of mankind affords 
no basis for a prognosis that slums, poverty and their 
kindred ills will disappear from the face of the earth. 
Medical science has not succeeded in eradicating those 
physical and mental ills which limit the potentialities of 
the individual, while science has succeeded in increasing 
the frightfulness of instruments of war which inflict an 
increasing number of both ills on those fortunate enough 
to survive its horrors. Yet in the most undesirable neigh- 
borhoods, in the face of the greatest physical and mental 
handicaps, some individuals with the help of constructive 
family, church, and educational opportunities develop 
insight and understanding of themselves and of their 
limitations and successfully adjust. But others fail to do 
so and find satisfactory compensation in crime and de- 
linquency. The well-adjusted ones have evolved a phi- 
losophy of life which enables them to rise above their 
limitations so that they find satisfaction in cooperation 
with their fellow men in making their communities better 
places than they found them. Just as those who are 
vulnerable to physical ills gain immunity through pre- 
ventive medicine even while living in infected areas, so 
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can the socially vulnerable be helped to achieve immunity 
from crime and delinquency. However, they must be 
helped individually by skilled and competent persons to 
make their responses those socially desirable ones. 
Needless to say, religion should and must play an 
important part in this achievement. It gives meaning to 
life, it gives it purpose and nobility no matter how 
meanly it may be lived. It recognizes that the individual 
must choose between desirable and undesirable responses 
and is most often impelled by weaknesses within himself 
to make the undesirable ones. “For the good that I 
would,” says Paul to the Romans (Romans vii 19), “I 
do not: but the evil which I would not, that I do.” 


Individual Responsibility 


From a purely practical standpoint, this philosophy of 
individual responsibilty is the only one a probation officer 
can accept. We can hardly accept a philosophy that 
implies that the individual’s responses are so conditioned 
by his environment or by his personality that he can do 
little if anything to change his behavior. A probation 
officer can hardly tell a child who is before the court 
that due to the slums in which he lives and to the poverty 
of his parents, it is permissible for him to drive in other 
people’s cars since he cannot acquire one of his own. 
Nor can he condone the behavior of the adult misde- 
meanant or felon since as a court officer he must assist 
the probationer to control his antisocial acts. Since he 
will not be able to eliminate all environmental hazards 
or change the environment of all his clients, the entire 
probation process is meaningless unless the probation 
officer can help the client to behave in conformity with 
society's demands upon him. 

This philosophy is equally good in contacting those 
within the more vulnerable community areas. We should 
make our skills available to all children who show in- 
cipient signs of antisocial attitudes. It is our practice 
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to accept unofficially, without reference to the juvenile 
court, requests for help from parents, schools, and others 
who note these incipient delinquents, and to offer them 
guidance and counseling. We accept these cases inde- 
pendently of our court cases. The records are kept 
separate from official cases and are not registered in our 
official files. Throughout the years, by giving this service, 
we have kept many a child whose disorganization might 
have reached the point of overt disobedience to the law, 
from a juvenile court record. 

Every probation department could well make this ser- 
vice available. In some police jurisdictions in our state, 
local police departments conduct a pre-court treatment 
program of their own. By use of so-called “voluntary 
probation” requiring a child or parents to report fre- 
quently for conference with a police officer, they assist 
the child and his parents to make an adjustment. But 
there is a question in the minds of many as to whether 
this is a legitimate responsibility of police departments, 
the preponderance of opinion apparently leaning to the 
view that discovery and not treatment is the police func- 
tion and that some other agency should intervene at the 
treatment level. In larger communities where there are 
several caseworking agencies with skilled staffs, cases of 
this nature may be referred to them. But in many com- 
munities no such agencies exist and even in the larger 
centers it is often agency policy to reserve services for 
those clients who come of their own accord. It would 
be desirable for the probation officer to provide service 
to pre-delinquent cases and to make such service avail- 
able to police departments and schools. In larger centers 
the probation officer might limit such service to prelim- 
inary contacts, and after some insight has been gained 
into the nature of the services required, to personally 
introduce child and parents to the agency which can best 
meet his need. Problems not falling within the field of 
agency service should be accepted as a probation respon- 
sibility. Far too often our officers have been hampered 
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by the influence of associates. It is extremely difficult 
for a youth suddenly to change his ways and avoid the 
company of his neighbors and associates. Within the 
more developed urban areas of Los Angeles county, par- 
ticularly in deteriorating communities where those of 
sub-standard incomes are forced to live or where nation- 
ality groupings flavor the local culture, youthful gangs 
develop hostility to the established mores of good citi- 
zenship. At times these hostilities take on the character 


of feuds between similar neighborhoods of almost identi- 
cal composition. 


Experiment in Group Work 


Here probation departments can well make a contri- 
bution in delinquency prevention. In order to reach these 
neighborhood groups who, if left to themselves, may 
become a serious menace to the community, our depart- 
ment early in 1943 began to experiment with the assign- 
ment of a deputy probation officer to a neighborhood 
without specific responsibility for individual cases. His 
task was, broadly, identifying himself in the minds of 
the youth as an adult who understood their problems 
and attitudes, who was willing to provide opportunities 
for social activity which they lacked because of their re- 
fusal to participate in other agency programs. His atti- 
tude was disapproving of deliberate antisocial activities 
but not authoritative. He was to promote group activity 
and group planning while inviting the confidence of the 
individual members of the group and gaining an accept- 
ance which would pave the way for constructive attitudes 
toward the adult community. Above all, he was to pro- 
mote inter-group activity which would reduce the hos- 
tility that occasioned the various feuds. 

Begun on an experimental basis with the assignment 
of one officer, we now have 17 deputy probation officers 
on this assignment. These officers give guidance to some 
44 groups in half as many problem areas throughout 
the county. Most of these groups have been referred to 
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the department by coordinating councils, law enforcement 
officers or agencies who do not find the youths susceptible 
to voluntary agency programs. Many unfilled requests 
for assistance in similar circumstances await attention 
but it has been our policy to proceed slowly since the 
officers assigned to this unit must be trained for their 
task quite intensively and must possess patience, self- 
control, and willingness to work at odd and unusual 
hours. This program in no way conflicts with those of 
group work agencies since the department accepts only 
such groups as have demonstrated their inability to con- 
form to the usual agency programs. 

This work is an experiment which combines both group 
work and casework. The officer must not only be a 
skilled leader but also a qualified caseworker and coun- 
selor for those youths with whom he has established 
rapport through his group work activities. 


Lending Toys 


We have directed and sponsored, in conjunction with 
Community Coordinating Councils, a toy lending pro- 
gram. This program, depression born, was for the many 
children whose parents were then on relief and unable 
to purchase the toys which every child craves and needs 
for his natural development. Discarded toys were gath- 
ered and refurbished by volunteer workers and instead 
of being given outright, were loaned to children like 
library books. This made the toys reach many more 
children, and gave opportunity for experience with a 
greater variety of toys than would have been the case 
had a toy been given to each child to be discarded after 
the novelty had worn off. 

With the advent of the WPA the probation depart- 
ment was granted county funds for a project to satisfy 
the growing demand for lending centers in low income 
neighborhoods. The lending of toys developed into a 
program which has largely centered about cultivation 
in the child of habits of punctuality, neatness, and re- 
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spect for the rights of others. It is a character-building 
program concerned with attitudes essential to good citi- 
zenship. With the closing of the WPA program in 1942, 
the county assumed responsibility for the program within 
the probation department. 

A central workshop is maintained to which discarded 
toys are brought. They are renovated by recipients of 
public assistance who volunteer for this assignment upon 
recommendation of physicians of the Bureau of Public 
Assistance that a work therapy program will be advan- 
tageous, or who can perhaps become self-supporting by 
the acquisition of new skills. Seven employees of our 
department are assigned to this program and two certi- 
fied teachers, supplied by the Adult Education Division 
of the board of education, give the technical training. 

Toy lending centers are maintained in 39 districts 
within the county, supported by local groups who pro- 
vide a location, supply volunteer workers, or secure funds 
for the worker in each center. The program is supported 
by the county board and our department as a contribu- 
tion to the development of constructive attitudes among 


the younger children in particularly vulnerable neigh- 
borhoods. 


Church Cooperation 


We also participate in the work of two other county 
committees, the Committee for Church and Community 
Cooperation, and the Committee on Human Relations. 
The Committee for Church and Community Cooperation, 
first appointed by the Board of Supervisors in 1937, is 
composed of 19 clergymen of various religious faiths. 
Its intent was to emphasize the importance of religious 
training and to secure the inspiring guidance of prominent 
religious leaders in meeting community problems. 

The Committee on Human Relations, established in 
1945, consists of the heads of some nine county depart- 
ments and citizens of diverse cultural backgrounds, who 
meet regularly to consider problems of human relations 
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to accept unofficially, without reference to the juvenile 
court, requests for help from parents, schools, and others 
who note these incipient delinquents, and to offer them 
guidance and counseling. We accept these cases inde- 
pendently of our court cases. The records are kept 
separate from official cases and are not registered in our 
official files. Throughout the years, by giving this service, 
we have kept many a child whose disorganization might 
have reached the point of overt disobedience to the law, 
from a juvenile court record. 

Every probation department could well make this ser- 
vice available. In some police jurisdictions in our state, 
local police departments conduct a pre-court treatment 
program of their own. By use of so-called “voluntary 
probation” requiring a child or parents to report fre- 
quently for conference with a police officer, they assist 
the child and his parents to make an adjustment. But 
there is a question in the minds of many as to whether 
this is a legitimate responsibility of police departments, 
the preponderance of opinion apparently leaning to the 
view that discovery and not treatment is the police func- 
tion and that some other agency should intervene at the 
treatment level. In larger communities where there are 
several caseworking agencies with skilled staffs, cases of 
this nature may be referred to them. But in many com- 
munities no such agencies exist and even in the larger 
centers it is often agency policy to reserve services for 
those clients who come of their own accord. It would 
be desirable for the probation officer to provide service 
to pre-delinquent cases and to make such service avail- 
able to police departments and schools. In larger centers 
the probation officer might limit such service to prelim- 
inary contacts, and after some insight has been gained 
into the nature of the services required, to personally 
introduce child and parents to the agency which can best 
meet his need. Problems not falling within the field of 
agency service should be accepted as a probation respon- 
sibility. Far too often our officers have been hampered 
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by the influence of associates. It is extremely difficult 
for a youth suddenly to change his ways and avoid the 
company of his neighbors and associates. Within the 
more developed urban areas of Los Angeles county, par- 
ticularly in deteriorating communities where those of 
sub-standard incomes are forced to live or where nation- 
ality groupings flavor the local culture, youthful gangs 
develop hostility to the established mores of good citi- 
zenship. At times these hostilities take on the character 
of feuds between similar neighborhoods of almost identi- 
cal composition. 


Experiment in Group Work 


Here probation departments can well make a contri- 
bution in delinquency prevention. In order to reach these 
neighborhood groups who, if left to themselves, may 
become a serious menace to the community, our depart- 
ment early in 1943 began to experiment with the assign- 
ment of a deputy probation officer to a neighborhood 


without specific responsibility for individual cases. His 
task was, broadly, identifying himself in the minds of 
the youth as an adult who understood their problems 
and attitudes, who was willing to provide opportunities 
for social activity which they lacked because of their re- 
fusal to participate in other agency programs. His atti- 
tude was disapproving of deliberate antisocial activities 
but not authoritative. He was to promote group activity 
and group planning while inviting the confidence of the 
individual members of the group and gaining an accept- 
ance which would pave the way for constructive attitudes 
toward the adult community. Above all, he was to pro- 
mote inter-group activity which would reduce the hos- 
tility that occasioned the various feuds. 

Begun on an experimental basis with the assignment 
of one officer, we now have 17 deputy probation officers 
on this assignment. These officers give guidance to some 
44 groups in half as many problem areas throughout 
the county. Most of these groups have been referred to 
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the department by coordinating councils, law enforcement 
officers or agencies who do not find the youths susceptible 
to voluntary agency programs. Many unfilled requests 
for assistance in similar circumstances await attention 
but it has been our policy to proceed slowly since the 
officers assigned to this unit must be trained for their 
task quite intensively and must possess patience, self- 
control, and willingness to work at odd and unusual 
hours. This program in no way conflicts with those of 
group work agencies since the department accepts only 
such groups as have demonstrated their inability to con- 
form to the usual agency programs. 

This work is an experiment which combines both group 
work and casework. The officer must not only be a 
skilled leader but also a qualified caseworker and coun- 
selor for those youths with whom he has established 
rapport through his group work activities. 


Lending Toys 

We have directed and sponsored, in conjunction with 
Community Coordinating Councils, a toy lending pro- 
gram. This program, depression born, was for the many 
children whose parents were then on relief and unable 
to purchase the toys which every child craves and needs 
for his natural development. Discarded toys were gath- 
ered and refurbished by volunteer workers and instead 
of being given outright, were loaned to children like 
library books. This made the toys reach many more 
children, and gave opportunity for experience with a 
greater variety of toys than would have been the case 
had a toy been given to each child to be discarded after 
the novelty had worn off. 

With the advent of the WPA the probation depart- 
ment was granted county funds for a project to satisfy 
the growing demand for lending centers in low income 
neighborhoods. The lending of toys developed into a 
program which has largely centered about cultivation 
in the child of habits of punctuality, neatness, and re- 
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presented by these diversified backgrounds, and to de- 
velop programs and policies to relieve the tensions which 
sometimes arise between various cultural groups. We 
provide executive secretaries and clerical assistance to 
both these committees. 

Our delinquency prevention program has played a 
vital part in curtailing the abnormal increase in juvenile 
delinquency which has characterized other communities, 
if reports may be accepted. It has been a vital factor 
also in providing the wealth of facilities, both public and 
private (still not adequate it is true) of which we boast 
Day after day inquiries come from all sections of the 
nation as to the procedures we follow in California. It 
is not an expensive program to operate. Less than one- 
tenth of our professional staff is engaged exclusively in 
preventive work and our program is perhaps more elab- 
orate than would be needed elsewhere. 

The probation officer is obliged by law to provide a 
counseling and guidance program for those who are 
officially referred to him by the courts for treatment. 
This program could well be expanded to include similar 
service for people who are not yet legal delinquents but 
who are already deviating from society’s norm. It is 
quite true that the primary objective of a probation 
officer is the treatment of the legal delinquent. It is 
quite true also that the primary obligation of the phy- 
sician is to treat those who are il]. The medical profes- 
sion long has recognized that the community profits to 
a greater degree if the health of its citizens is maintained 
than if the diseased alone are cured. Probation depart- 
ments, while continuing to treat the legal delinquent, 
should focus more on helping the incipiently maladjusted 
to avoid overt misbehavior. 

Just as the medical profession, in establishing pre- 
ventive programs, relies upon its own members whose 
training and experience give them unusual opportunities 
for understanding causes and for devising programs ade- 
quate to the needs of the community, so I believe that 
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the probation officer whose skills and experience are 
focused upon human flotsam and jetsam should take lead- 
ership in preventing the increasing wastage of human 
lives filing through our juvenile and adult courts. 

Communities will be better places in which to live if 
fewer of their members carry with them through life 
the stigmata of society’s retribution. They will be hap- 
pier places in which to live if their citizens are bound 
together by their willingness to work side by side with 
the professional to provide an environmental pattern 
conducive to the development of the highest type of 
citizenship in all of their members whether they live 
“above or below the tracks.” 
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WO categories of crime control legislation for 1948 
a alee progress. Massachusetts becomes the fourth 
state to set up a youth correction authority with enact- 
ment of its Youth Service Board act, joining California, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. Enabling legislation to make 
the states of Kentucky, Mississippi and South Carolina 
members of the interstate compact for probation and 
parole supervision reduces to four the number of states 
which have not acted on the compact (Georgia, Nevada, 
North Carolina and Texas). Parole bills enacted in New 
Jersey and Louisiana are no marked improvement in 
the laws of those states. Some bills which failed to pass 
are digested in the September 1948 issue of Focus 
(‘Legislative Highlights of 1948”). 

As in previous Yearbooks, this digest is divided into 
three sections: (1) Juvenile Courts and Youth Authori- 
ties, (IL) Probation, and (IIL) Parole. Within each sec- 
tion new laws are listed first, followed by digests of recent 
decisions (reported in the General Digest of the National 
Reporter System from September 1947 to July 1948). 

Among the decisions, two cases are illustrations in 
reverse of the old maxim, “Hard cases make bad law.”’ 
In these instances, hard cases make good probation law. 
People v. Burrell (Illinois) concerns the rights of a pro- 
bationer with regard to revocation, and State v. Rand 
(Icwa) is based on a presumption in favor of the validity 
of probation. Defects in juvenile court procedure in 
Texas are indicated in several cases cited. 
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Permission to use the library of the Bar Association 
of the City of New York is gratefully acknowledged. 


I. JUVENILE AND Domestic RELATIONS CoURTS AND 
YouTH AUTHORITIES 


Legislation 


KentTucKy Friend of the Court Appointment of a 
friend of the court for Louisville to protect the interests 
of children in divorce actions, was authorized. It fol- 
lows the 1946 precedent which authorized friends of the 
court in second class cities (Ch. 168) 


LouIsIANA Juvenile Court—Constitutional Provision 
A proposed amendment will be presented to the voters 
which would give the juvenile courts jurisdiction of all 
offenses including capital crimes committed by children 
under fifteen. (Ch. 539) 


MASSACHUSETTS Youth Service Board A Youth 
Service Board is established, consisting of three full time 
members serving for staggered terms of five years, ap- 
pointed by the governor from a list submitted to him by 
an Advisory Committee on Service to Youth, the ad- 
visory committee being appointed by the governor also. 
The duties of the board are preventive in its responsi- 
bility to develop crime prevention programs. They are 
administrative in that the board succeeds to the powers 
of the trustees of the training schools in administering 
the schools, and takes over from the State Department 
of Public Welfare its duties regarding care of delinquent 
and wayward children. Hereafter juvenile court com- 
mitments shall be to the board rather than to the insti- 
tutions. 

The juvenile. court law was amended in several re- 
spects by the same act. Included in the definition of 
delinquency are offenses punishable by life imprisonment 
(formerly excluded along with offenses punishable by 
death). Transfer of cases from the juvenile to the crim- 
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inal court is limited to charges against children 14 years 
of age and over. (Ch. 310) 


NEw JERSEY Fingerprinting of Juvenile Delinquents 
Any person 17 years of age and under 18, arrested and 
charged with an offense which would be an indictable 
offense except for the provisions of the juvenile court 
law, may be fingerprinted. Where the charge is dismissed 
or the child is found not guilty, the fingerprints shall be 
returned for destruction to the court having jurisdiction. 


(Ch. 284) 


New York Children’s Court Jurisdiction of Capital 
and Life Imprisonment Cases The children’s courts are 
given jurisdiction of offenses punishable by death or life 
imprisonment by children up to 15 years of age. With re- 
gard to children between 15 and 16 committing such 
offenses, a procedure is provided for transfer to the 
children’s court at the discretion of the criminal court 
judge. Formerly these offenses were excluded from chil- 
dren’s court jurisdiction. (Ch. 553-557) 


VIRGINIA Study of District Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Courts The Virginia Advisory Legislative 
Council is directed to study the advisability of establish- 
ing a statewide system of district: juvenile and domestic 
relations courts, governed by a court commission. The 
legislative council is to report to the governor and general 
assembly by September 1, 1949. (Ch. 390) 


Decisions 








CALIFORNIA Discretion in Commitment to Youth 
Authority Where the court found a defendant, 18 years 
of age at the time of sentence for assault, to be sane, it 
should not have routinely sentenced him to state prison 
on the apparent assumption that only defective or insane 
offenders were suitable for commitment to the Youth 
Authority. The only question before the court should 
have been whether the offender was a proper subject for 
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rehabilitation and therefore suitable for commitment to 
that state agency. The provision in the statute that 
a court may refer to the Authority any person not spe- 
cifically excepted, intended that ultimately all youthful - 
offenders not excepted be referred to the Authority, which 
has the responsibility for final determination as to 
whether a youthful offender is a proper subject for com- 
mitment to it.—People v. Walker, 185 P. 2d 842. 

Hearsay Evidence in Juvenile Proceeding In a pro- 
ceeding to declare a child free from the custody of its 
parents, the unverified report of the probation officer 
when filed becomes a judicial record that the juvenile 
court judge should consider in deciding the case.—In re 
Halamuda, 192 P. 2d 781. 


NEw JERSEY Jurisdiction over Non-domiciled Chil- 
dren ‘The state of New Jersey does not have respon- 
sibility for or power over children resident in New York, 
in the absence of special circumstances. It cannot inter- 
fere with a New York child who travels through the state 
for a few hours, unless some incident occurs during that 
short presence which requires interference by the state. 
In this case a father attempted to charge with delinquency 
in the New Jersey juvenile and domestic relations court 
his 16 year old daughter who by marriage without con- 
sent of her parents acquired the New York domicile of 
her husband.—Ex parte Olcott, 55A 2d 820. 


Texas Murder Excepted from Juvenile Court Juris- 
diction by Court; Evasive Procedure Upheld; Use of 
Confession In the course of committing a burglary, a 
16 year old boy committed a murder. He was adjudi- 
cated delinquent on evidence of the burglary only, and 
committed to the training school. After reaching the 
age of 17 he was charged in the criminal court with the 
murder, convicted and sentenced to a term of 99 years 
in the penitentiary. The procedure was upheld in the 
appellate court. The court cited the juvenile court law 
provision that no child shall be deemed a criminal by 
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reason of a juvenile court adjudication so that the child 
had not been placed in jeopardy by the juvenile court 
proceeding. Therefore the subsequent trial in the crim- 
inal court did not place the child in double jeopardy. 
The juvenile court law provision that no child shall be 
charged with or convicted of a crime in any court, was 
overcome with the holding that the age at the time of 
trial, rather than time of offense, was intended by the 
legislature (citing Dendy v. Wilson, 142 Texas 460, 
leading juvenile court law case in Texas). 

A confession made prior to the juvenile court hearing 
but not used in the juvenile court was held admissible in 
the criminal court, the juvenile court law provision that, 
‘‘any evidence in the court shall not be admissible as evi- 
dence against the child in any case or proceeding other 
than the juvenile court,” having been avoided.—Dearing 
v. State, 204 S.W. 2d 983. 

Evaluation of confessions arose in another Texas case. 
A child 12 years of age was taken from the jail to the 
county attorney’s office where an alleged confession was 
made. At the time he was not represented by counsel. 
The court held that under these circumstances, and 
whether the arrest was legal or illegal, the only determin- 
ant as to admissibility of the confession in the juvenile 
court was whether it had been coerced or not. If volun- 
tary, the confession is an admission against interest, as 
in a civil proceeding. Further utilizing the analogy of a 
civil proceeding, evidence corroborating the confession 
was held not vital to establish the state’s case, as it 
would be in a criminal prosecution. 

Adequacy of Summons in Juvenile Court; Adequacy of 
Proof; Disposition Process served upon the mother of 
a 17 year old girl in a proceeding to adjudge her delin- 
quent, which did not recite the substance of the petition, 
was defective. 

The appellate court held that evidence of a single in- 
stance of running away and living with a man is not 
sufficient to establish a girl’s delinquency, in the absence 
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of evidence of her prior life, her character, habits or 
association. “In determining whether [this single act] 
was sufficient to warrant a judgment of delinquency,” 
said the court, “it was highly pertinent to have a reason- 
ably accurate picture of the setting and attendant cir- 
cumstances—whether, in fact, an innocent girl was the 
victim of a designing seducer, to whose persuasions she 
yielded under a promise of marriage (as she told her 
mother) or otherwise. Nor was there any evidence from 
which to determine that it was not for the best interest 
of the child that she be placed on probation or super- 
vision in her own home.” Reyna v. State, 206 S.W. 


2d 651. 


II. PROBATION 
Legislation 


Unirep States Transfer of Jurisdiction over Pro- 
bationer Where a probationer goes from one district to 
another, jurisdiction over him likewise is transferred to 


that district. (Pub. Law 780) 


KENTUCKY, MississiPPI, SOUTH CAROLINA Interstate 
Compact The governors of these states are authorized 
to execute the interstate compact for probation and parole 
supervision. (Kentucky Ch. 218, Mississippi H.B. 345, 
South Carolina Ch. 840) 


New York Probation Reports to Department In- 
stead of Court Where there is a probation bureau or 
department, instead of reporting to the courts regarding 
the conduct of probationers, the probation officer shall 
report to the chief probation officer who shall in turn 
report to the court. (Ch. 215) 


Decisions 
UnitTep States Duration of Probation Under Fed- 
eral Probation Act Under the federal act, where no 
shorter period is fixed by the court, the period of pro- 
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bation is the maximum period for which sentence might 
have been imposed under the statute. Although not 
necessary to the decision, the court stated that the pro- 
bation period may run to the maximum penalty which 
might have been imposed for the offense. Thus the period 
of probation may be more than five years, despite the lan- 
guage in the federal probation act that, ““The period of 
probation together with any extension thereof, shall not 
exceed five years.” 

After citing Sanford v. King, 136 F. 2d 106 (fifth 
circuit) as holding that the court is powerless to revoke 
probation after the active probation period, the court 
continued : 

“It is said that any other construction would render 
meaningless the five year limitation in the statute, and 
would break faith with the probationer, who is told in 
effect that if he lives up to the conditions of probation 
for the specified period he will then be a free man. But, the 
great weight of authority construes the statute to author- 
ize the courts to supervise the probationer not only during 
the period of active probation but for the term of the 
sentence which might have been imposed.”’ 

In a concurring opinion Judge Phillips pointed out 
that the maximum sentence in this case was five years, 
that the ruling could be upheld on the basis of the five 
year limitation of probation in the federal act, and that 
such a holding was preferable. He said, “I think the 
Congress, in providing that the period of probation, to- 
gether with any extension thereof, should not exceed five 
years, indicated its judgment that five years was long 
enough to subject a person who is a fit subject for proba- 
tion, to the terms and conditions of an order of proba- 
tion. Hope for release from the terms and conditions of 
probation and supervision under an order of probation 
is an incentive for rehabilitation which is one object of 
probation. On the contrary, subjecting the probationer 
to probation and supervision for ten, fifteen, twenty or 
twenty-five years would tend to discourage the proba- 
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tioner and might hinder, rather than aid, rehabilitation 
of the probationer. . . . Did Congress intend to grant 
such tremendous power? I think it did not.”—Williams 
v. Hunter, Warden, 165 F. 2d 924. 


CALIFORNIA Effect of Revocation of Probation and 
Imprisonment Under Void Probation Order Where an 
order of probation was improper because granted to a 
second offender, subsequent sentence to prison upon revo- 
cation of probation for violation of terms of the order, 
was upheld. The commitment being one which could 
have been imposed at the time of conviction, it is there- 
fore valid despite the defendant’s claim that any steps 
following the invalid order are void.—Ex parte Martin, 
185 P. 2d 645. 


FLORIDA Admissibility of Evidence in Proceedings 
for Revocation of Suspended Sentence Hearings on 
revocation of suspension of sentence for violation of 
conditions are informal and the evidence adduced does 
not have the same objective as evidence taken at the trial. 
Its purpose is to satisfy the conscience of the court as to 
whether conditions have been violated, and to give the 
accused a chance to explain away the accusation of vio- 
lation. Therefore, even though evidence secured by a 
search of accused’s premises without a warrant and dur- 
ing his absence was illegally obtained and inadmissible 
at the trial, such evidence may be considered by the court 
on a hearing for revocation of sentence suspended during 
good behavior. On such a hearing the court may con- 
sider the failure of the defendant to attempt to explain 
incriminating evidence.—Brill v. State, 32 So. 2d 607. 


ILLino1is Improper Revocation of Probation; Pro- 
cedure on Hearing Where the defendant was summarily 
brought into court by the probation officer, without writ- 
ten charges, representation by counsel, opportunity to 
present evidence, or specific proof of violation of condi- 
tions of probation, and without even being asked about 
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payments of restitution upon which probation was con- 
ditioned, and where the court merely assumed from the 
probation officer’s written memorandum that the defend- 
ant was in arrears and revoked the order of probation, 
the letter and spirit of the probation statutes were dis- 
regarded. Sentence imposed after revocation of proba- 
tion must be set aside. A person who has been placed on 
probation is entitled to a hearing on the question of 
whether he has complied with conditions imposed before 
revocation of probation. The hearing, although informal, 
must be according to well recognized and established 
rules of procedure, with petition or other written plead- 
ing by the probation officer, and with opportunity for 
the probationer to answer or plead, allowing a fair de- 
termination.—People v. Enright, 75 N.E. 2d 777, 332 
Ill. App. 444. 

Right to Attorney on Hearing for Revocation of Pro- 
bation; Proof Required On the question of conduct war- 
ranting revocation of probation, any proof to justify 
the court’s finding is sufficient on appeal. But on the 
question of identity, whether the defendant was the per- 
son guilty of the conduct charged, the court said, “We 
cannot see that any showing less than the most convincing 
proof of this issue would satisfy the requirements of 
justice.” 

In reversing the revocation order, the court also up- 
held the right of the probationer to counsel at the hear- 
ing. “Had the defendant had an attorney at the hearing,” 
said the court, ‘extended cross examination would have 
been justified in attempting to resolve doubts and am- 
biguities in the testimony.” The defendant was of Boys’ 
Court age. The arrest occurred when less than one 
month remained of a two year period of probation — 
People v. Burrell, 79 N.E. 2d 88. 


IowA Presumption in Favor of Validity of Probation 
“Bench parole” (probation) was upheld where the de- 
fendant had not violated conditions of probation for 
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three years, and the application to set aside the order of 
probation was based on possible irregularities which ex- 
isted at the time of sentence. In Iowa only a first offender 
is eligible for probation, and the issue was as to the effect 
of “‘a final discharge granted by the governor after a 
felony conviction many years before, which was not spe- 
cifically in the form of a pardon but restored all rights 
forfeited by the conviction.” 

Without deciding whether the discharge washed out 
the first conviction for probation purposes, the court held 
that the state could not raise the question of its effect 
after its time for appeal had expired. Said the court, 
“‘We think the rule is and should be, that, in the absence 
of fraud, a parole and suspension of sentence . . . is not 
void. It may be illegal and if so it can be set aside upon 
appeal. But the court certainly does have jurisdiction of 
the person of the defendant and of the subject matter.” 
—State v. Rand, 32 N.W. 2d 79. Two judges dissented, 
holding the probation order void for lack of jurisdiction 
to grant probation where there was a previous felony 
conviction. 


MicHicAN Notice to Defendant of Conditions of 
Probation A defendant placed on probation has a right 
to know the conditions with which he is required to com- 
ply, but he is presumed to know the conditions prescribed 
by law. Unrecorded instructions given the defendant by 
the trial judge at the time he was convicted of taking 
indecent liberties with a seven year old girl and was 
placed on probation, to move into the country and away 
from a neighborhood in which there were children, to 
take treatment from a private psychiatrist and to bring 
a report from the psychiatrist once a month, were not 
valid conditions of the probation, and failure to comply 
therewith could not form the basis for an order revoking 
probation.—People v. George, 28 N.W. 2d 86, 318 
Mich. 329. 
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III. PAROLE 
Legislation 


See II for interstate compact for probation and parole 
supervision. 


Kentucky Parole Eligibility of First Offenders 
Prisoners serving first sentences of fifteen years or less 
may apply for parole after serving one-third of the sen- 
tence (at least six months), a reduction in the minimum 
time required for parole eligibility. (Ch. 119) 

Parole of Misdemeanants The director of welfare of 
any county containing a city of the first class may estab- 
lish, if approved by the fiscal court of the county, a sys- 
tem of parole of inmates of workhouses and penal farms. 


(Ch. 234) 


LouiIsIANA Part Time Parole Board Re-established 
A part time parole board, with members’ terms concurrent 
with the governor’s term, is re-established. The act 
goes back to the law as it existed prior to the 1942 act 
which established an ex officio board. A parole officer 
and employees serving at the pleasure of the governor 
are provided for, to do the work now done by the De- 
partment of Public Welfare. (Ch. 327) 


MaAssAcHusETts Parole Board Salaries The salary 
of the chairman of the parole board is increased from 
$5500 to $9000, the salaries of the two men members 
from $4500 to $8000, and of the two women members 
from $2250 to $4000. (Ch. 586) 


MICHIGAN Parole Board Enlarged The parole 
board is increased from three to four members. (Ch. 35) 


NEw Jersey Parole Act The New Jersey parole 
law enacted in accordance with the recently adopted con- 
stitution, establishes in the Department of Institutions 
and Agencies an autonomous parole board of three mem- 
bers appointed by the governor with the advice and con- 
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sent of the senate, serving for staggered terms of six 
years. The chairman is a full time member. 

Although the administrative setup is thus simplified, 
a new board taking the place of ex officio boards, other 
provisions inferior to the provisions in the model act for 
a state administered probation and parole system, are 
retained. Prisoners are eligible for parole on expiration 
of the minimum term or one-third off the maximum, 
whichever is shorter, life termers after twenty-five years. 
Second termers are required to serve one-half the max- 
imum term, third termers three-quarters of the maximum 
term, and fourth termers the maximum term. Public 
notice is required prior to parole consideration. Parole 
can only be granted on unanimous vote of the board. 

The boards of managers of the state correctional in- 
stitutions other than the state prison will continue to 
grant parole to definite sentence prisoners. (Ch. 84) 


Decisions 


UNITED STaTEs Jurisdicion of Parole Board and 
Court as to Concurrent Service of Sentences Where a 
prisoner was convicted of an offense committed during 
his parole, serving the remaining portion of the original 
sentence rested within the discretion of the parole board. 
A provision in the subsequent prosecution that the sen- 
tence should run concurrently with the unexpired portion 
of the original sentence, was void.—Goulette v. Hunter, 


73 F. Supp. 717 (Kansas). 


CALIFORNIA Effect of Amendment of Statute on 
Parole Eligibility Petitioner was sentenced as an habit- 
ual criminal and therefore ineligible for parole. Under 
a subsequent amendment to the statute he could not have 
been so sentenced. Held, he was no longer ineligible for 
parole, and after serving his statutory minimum, should 
be considered for parole-—Ex parte Bramble, 187 P. 2d 
411. 
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Kansas Invalid Revocation of Parole Attempted 
revocation of parole by taking the record card from the 
“paroled” file and placing it in the “parole violators”’ file, 
was not sufficient under the statute to effect a valid revo- 
cation of the parole. The fact that for at least 20 years 
it had been the practice and custom of the board and 
parole officer at the reformatory to revoke paroles by 
this method did not prevent the court from declaring such 
revocations invalid. 

Where the maximum sentence expired before any valid 
revocation of his parole occurred, he could not be sub- 
jected to further confinement thereafter for a breach of 
the conditions of his parole—Lowman v. Hudspeth, 
187 P. 2d 936. 





IX. THE NATIONAL PROBATION 
AND PAROLE ASSOCIATION 


OVOGra 


Review of the Year 1947-1948 


CHARLEs L. CHUTE 
Executive Director 


Y inserting another letter in our initials in November 
1947—making them NPPA instead of NPA—the 
Association assumed additional responsibilities. Adding 
parole to our name means a new outlook, an increased 
budget, the creation of a parole division with a com- 
petent director,’ and the extension of our field services 
generally. To reflect the widening function of the Asso- 
ciation we revamped our magazine Probation, combining 
it with Newslet into a larger magazine, Focus, which first 
appeared in January 1948. 

The past year has brought increasing opportunities for 
service which reflect the growing interest of the public 
in community and state programs for treating delin- 
quency, in better probation and parole services, and in 
adequate detention facilities. Requests received at head- 
quarters and at regional offices of the Association for 
information and literature have increased steadily. Many 
more demands were made upon us from all over the 
country for consultation visits, local studies, participa- 
tion in conferences and institutes. 

The regional offices of the Association, while keeping 
in close touch with the New York office, developed their 
own areas of operation. The director of our midwestern 
office in Chicago worked in eight states. He participated 
in many institutes and conferences. A Midwestern Ad- 
visory Council was set up to advise and assist this office 
in its work. The staff of the western office in San Fran- 
cisco conducted surveys, carried on legislative cam- 
paigns and gave consultative service in twelve states. 


1William S. Meacham resigned as parole director September 20, 1947 after 
serving effectively for six months. Another director will be appointed soon. 
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The southern director visited communities in nine states. 
It was largely due to his assistance in an intensive cam- 
paign that the first statewide adult probation and parole 
law was passed in Texas. 

During the year covered by this report the Association 
as a whole gave field services, consisting of surveys, short 
studies, legislative assistance and consultative visits in 135 
cities in 36 states and Canada. Following is a summary 
by states of the more important local projects carried 
on during the year: 


Field Service 


ALABAMA The parole director spent some time in 
Birmingham and Montgomery studying parole proced- 
ure and conferring with officials. During this time he 
helped lay the groundwork for the organization of the 
Alabama Probation and Parole Association. The south- 
ern director also visited Birmingham and conferred with 
the juvenile court judge and others on local and state 
problems. 


ARIZONA Members of the western staff made several 
visits to Tucson and Phoenix where they gave assistance 
on problems ranging all the way from new probation 
offices and detention quarters to state legislation. As a 
result of consultation with the local judge and probation 
staff on a detention home under construction, the plans 
were revised to eliminate certain jail-like features. At 
the request of interested persons in Phoenix, the western 
director prepared a bill for a statewide juvenile court 
system. He also attended the organization meeting of 
the Arizona Probation and Parole Association and ad- 
dressed the group on the role of state associations. 


ARKANSAS Our southern director visited Fort Smith 
for discussion of a survey. In Little Rock he made a 
brief study of needs in the juvenile field and in the state 
adult probation and parole department. 
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CALIFORNIA Thirty-four cities were visited by our 
western staff. In Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, Auburn 
and Oakland they conferred with local officials on the 
establishment of new detention facilities. Our detention 
specialist from the New York office also visited state 
and county officials, and gave advice on detention prob- 
lems in Los Angeles, Martinez, San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco and Santa Barbara. All conferences dealing with 
probation, parole or delinquency problems were attended 
by some member of our staff. These included the re- 
gional conferences and the annual conference of the 
California Probation and Parole Association, the West- 
ern Probation and Parole Conference, the quarterly 
forestry camp conference at Camp Owen, the Governor’s 
Conference on Crime and Juvenile Justice, and a meet- 
ing of the Governor’s Youth Committee. We assisted in 
examinations for a Youth Authority placement officer 
in San Francisco, for corrections officers in San Quentin 
and San Francisco, and for forestry camp supervisors 
and assistants, and department of correction prison camp 
personnel. In Sacramento our representative sat as ex- 
aminer for the state personnel board, and developed 
material for merit system tests. In San Diego we as- 
sisted in examinations for detention home superintendent, 
and in Contra Costa county helped evaluate applicants 
for the positions of probation officer and case supervisor 
at Martinez. The western director twice appeared be- 
fore the San Francisco civil service commission, seeking 
salary advances for probation officers. He also made 
many visits to Sacramento in his survey of the local 
probation department. 


CoLoraADo Several days were spent in Denver con- 
ferring with the juvenile court judge and his staff, and 
with representatives of the attorney general’s office and 
the federal probation service on an adult probation and 
parole bill. 


DELAWARE The assistant executive director visited 
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Wilmington to assist the judge and staff of the municipal 
court. He also visited the family court to give advisory 
service, and conferred with interested citizens and rep- 
resentatives of social agencies. 


FLoRIDA Consultative services were given in nine 
cities on probation and detention facilities. In De Land 
the southern director assisted in interviewing candidates 
for chief probation officer, and in Tallahassee he con- 
ferred with the members of the State Parole Commis- 
sion. While there he consulted with the state Children’s 
Commission concerning its future plans. He instigated a 
five weeks summer course for probation and parole 
officers and institutional workers at Florida State Uni- 
versity, and assisted with the program and announce- 
ments. This course was sponsored jointly by the NPPA, 
the Florida Probation and Parole Association, and the 
university. Our parole director also visited Tallahassee 
to confer with the parole commissioners regarding pa- 
role procedure. 


GeorGiA The southern director has worked closely 
with the Georgia Citizens Council during the year and 
assisted with the arrangements for a large state confer- 
ence on juvenile problems. He conferred with the Coun- 
cil and the Citizens Crime Prevention Committee re- 
garding a further survey and proposed legislation. At 
the request of the Council he visited Marietta, Griffin 
and Augusta. In Atlanta he conferred with the juvenile 
court and adult probation officials. He advised with the 
State Board of Pardons and Paroles on the need for 
extending adult probation. 

One of our field consultants made a two weeks survey 
of delinquency and juvenile court facilities in Troup 
county (La Grange), under the auspices of the County 
Board of Commissioners. This survey report was dis- 
tributed locally and has resulted in the appointment of 
a qualified child welfare worker to act as juvenile pro- 
bation officer. The consultant also visited Savannah as 
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a follow-up of his earlier survey of the juvenile court 
and related agencies and to offer suggestions regarding a 
new detention home. In Atlanta our parole director saw 
officials of the State Parole Board. The executive direc- 
tor also went to Atlanta to confer on future activities 
in our southern area. 






























IpAHO The western director spent a week in Boise 
helping the new State Board of Correction organize its 
parole and probation department. Another staff member 
attended a conference of the Probate Judges Association 
in Moscow where he spoke on juvenile courts. 


ILLINOIS Eight cities in Illinois were visited by the 
midwestern director during this year. An informal sur- 
vey was made of the county and juvenile court and the 
probation department in Waukegan. On a later follow-up 
visit it was found that all of our recommendations had 
been acted upon. A similar study was made of the juve- 
nile court and detention home in Galesburg, at the re- 
quest of the judge. Two visits were made to Peoria 
where considerable progress has been made since our 
1945 survey. Recommendations were submitted for 
alterations in the building of the detention home, and 
for improvements in the program. The vice president, 
executive director and midwestern director participated 
in the annual meeting of the Illinois Welfare Association 
in Chicago. An institute on detention was sponsored, 
attended by 100 workers. The midwestern director 
assisted the workers of the Cook County Juvenile Court 
(Chicago) in securing salary increases, and cooperated 
with the Circuit Court Citizens Committee studying the 
juvenile court in furnishing information on personnel 
standards. 







INDIANA The most important service rendered here 
was the statewide survey of probation and parole pro- 
cedures and practices made by the NPPA at the request 
of the State Penal and Correctional Survey Commission. 
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Two field consultants worked on the survey and an 
experienced man was taken on the staff to make the 
parole part of the study. Visits were made during the 
year by the midwestern director to Indianapolis, Rich- 
mond, Bloomington, Gary and East Chicago, and several 
informal studies were made of court facilities. 


Kentucky One of our field consultants spent a week 
in Lexington conferring with interested groups on the 
recommendations of our 1946 survey, especially regard- 
ing detention facilities. 


LouisiANA_ A detailed survey of the juvenile court 
in New Orleans resulted in the appropriation of funds 
for eight probation officers and a director of probation. 
New quarters for the juvenile court have been promised 
and the citizens’ committee is exploring plans for an 
adequate detention home. The southern director visited 
Baton Rouge, New Orleans and Shreveport. In Shreve- 
port he made a brief study of the juveniie court and 


discussed prospects for uniform state juveni.e court legis- 
lation. 


MASSACHUSETTS’ The assistant executive director 
and the legal consultant went to Boston to confer with 
the special commission to investigate child delinquency 
problems. We drafted and submitted to the commission 
a proposed revision of the state juvenile court law to be 
submitted to the legislature in the future. 


MICHIGAN At the request of the Grand Rapids Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies and the Kent County Youth Guid- 
ance Committee a brief study of juvenile court and de- 
tention needs was made in Grand Rapids. A visit was 
made to Saginaw to follow up our survey of 1946, and 
assistance was given to implement the recommendations 
made in the study. Our detention specialist conferred 
with the judge of the juvenile court and the county super- 
visors in Adrian concerning plans for a new detention 
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home. He also gave service in Detroit, Lansing, Monroe, 
Muskegon and Traverse. 


MINNEsorA A study of the probation department in 
Minneapolis was conducted at the request of a committee 
of judges and the chief probation officer. A consultation 
visit was made to the county probation department in 
St. Paul. Several conferences were held with the state 
director of probation and parole concerning integration 
of his services into the program of the newly created 
Youth Authority. 


MississipP! A survey was made of the juvenile court 
and related agencies in Meridian, requested and partly 
financed by the Council of Social Agencies. Jackson and 
Gulfport were visited. 


Missouri Considerable work was done toward sup- 
port for an enlarged state probation and parole system 
and improvement of the probation department of the 
circuit court in St. Louis. The interest of the local Bar 
Association and the local press was aroused. Assistance 
was given to the State Probation and Parole Association 
in planning its annual meeting. We secured an instructor 
for the training institute. Conferences were had with 
the director of the State Board of Training Schools, and 
with the juvenile court and probation officials in Kansas 
City. 


MontraNaA’ The western director conferred with 
juvenile court judges, probation officers and others in 
Billings, Butte, Concord, Cut Bank, Great Falls and 
Helena. The possibility of developing a state probation 
association was discussed. 


NeEvADA Several conferences on state legislation, de- 
linquency prevention and guidance programs, and on 
plans for a local survey of agencies handling juvenile 
matters took place in Reno. Legislative needs were dis- 
cussed with the governor and with state and county off- 
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cials in Carson City. Similar conferences were held with 
officials and interested citizens in Las Vegas. 


New Jersey The assistant executive director visited 
Bridgeton to confer with the juvenile court judge, the 
sheriff and other officials concerning juvenile detention 
problems in Cumberland county. At the request of the 
Community Chest he visited Camden to confer with 
judges and others interested in improving probation. 


New Mexico The western director made a special 
service call to Las Cruces in connection with staff re- 
cruitment for El Paso, Texas. 


New York The parole director visited the parole 
board in Albany for information regarding parole pro- 
cedures in the state. Visits were made to Utica to assist 
in detention problems. 


NortH CAROLINA In Raleigh the parole director 
conferred with the state parole commissioner and staff 
regarding the state system. He also conferred with the 
governor, and visited Goldsboro, Clinton and Fayette- 
ville. 


NortH Daxora An informal study was made of the 
child care program in Cass county (Fargo) at the re- 
quest of a detention home study committee which had 
been appointed by the board of supervisors. Recom- 
mendations were made concerning the building and pro- 
gram for a small home designed for the detention of 
delinquent children only. The NPPA offered consulta- 
tive services for a contemplated statewide survey of child 
care facilities and the adult correctional program. 


Ou1o A follow-up visit was made to Dayton to note 
progress made since the NPA survey in 1945. While 
considerable improvement was evident in the court, the 
probation department and the detention home, not all 
of our recommendations had been followed, and steps 
were taken toward action on these. In Columbus our 
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detention specialist inspected the Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search state study home for children, and visited the 
detention home. The midwestern director cooperated 
with the Central States Correction Conference, meeting 
in Columbus, the Ohio Welfare Conference and the Ohio 
Probation and Parole Association conference. NPPA 
literature was displayed at these meetings. 


OKLAHOMA Oklahoma City and Tulsa were visited 
on detention and other juvenile problems. 


OrEGON In Portland the western director conferred 
with the judge and probation staff on detention matters 
and on detailed planning for the new detention home. 
In Salem he discussed adult probation and parole with 
the state chief and visited other officials interested in 
correctional matters. 


SourH CaROLINA The southern director made a 
detailed survey of the Spartanburg County Children’s 
Court, and gave service to courts and probation depart- 
ments in Greenville and Anderson. The parole director 
conferred with state parole officials in Columbia regard- 
ing parole practices. 


Texas All the principal cities were visited by the 
southern director in an intensive campaign for the first 
state adult probation and parole law which was finally 
enacted by the legislature in 1947. He also assisted in 
drafting and getting through bills increasing the number 
of juvenile court probation officers and the salaries to 
be paid. Consultation visits on detention and other 
mattters were made to Beaumont, Port Arthur, San 
Antonio, Victoria, Dallas, Houston, Huntsville, Fort 
Worth and Lufkin. The western director spent consider- 
able time in El Paso helping the community follow up 
recommendations of the survey he had previously made 
there. 


Urau In Salt Lake City the western director advised 
with the special committee on the state industrial school. 
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In Ogden he conferred with the superintendent of the 
training school and the advisory committee concerning 
improvements and buildings contemplated there. 


VirGINIA_ The parole director conferred with state 
officials in Roanoke concerning the parole system. 


WasHINGTON A visit was made to Seattle by our 
detention expert. He made a study of the present deten- 
tion facilities and advised on plans for the new detention 
home. A survey of the juvenile court and probation de- 
partment in Yakima was followed by a visit to help carry 
out our recommendations. 


Wisconsin The State Department of Public Welfare 
and the Division of Probation and Parole were visited. 
Plans were discussed for a statewide survey. Two visits 
were made to the Milwaukee juvenile court, where ex- 
cellent progress since our 1945 survey was noted. The 
adult probation department in Milwaukee and the juve- 
nile court in Madison were also visited. At the request 
of the director of the Division of Youth Service of the 
State Department of Public Welfare, a consultation visit 
was made. Formulation of policies and procedures for 
the new division was discussed and we agreed to recruit 
personnel for key positions in the division. During a 
visit to the state prison at Waupun, the classification 
procedure was studied and a conference was had with 
the warden. de 


Wyominc The western director conferred with the 
new state probation and parole officer in Cheyenne, and 
with others concerning juvenile court legislation. He also 
attended the Wyoming State Conference of Social Wel- 
fare where he spoke on youth problems and served on 
a discussion panel. 


BritisH CotumsiaA At the invitation of the magis- 
trates of Vancouver, a member of the western staff 
attended their conference and spoke on the development 
of probation and parole. 
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Nova Scotia Our detention expert visited Truro 
where he spoke at a conference and discussed with a 
citizens’ committee plans for improving juvenile deten- 
tion in the province. 


Conferences, Institutes, Speeches and Broadcasts 


NATIONAL CONFERENCES The Association’s fortieth 
annual conference was held in San Francisco in April 
1947 in connection with the National Conference of 
Social Work. The attendance was large and outstand- 
ingly Californian. Local probation and parole depart- 
ments cooperated. Through our affiliation with the 
American Prison Association we participated in the pro- 
gram of the annual Congress of Correction in Long 
Beach in September 1947. We held joint sessions with 
the American Parole Association, the National Confer- 
ence of Juvenile Agencies, and the Western Probation 
and Parole Conference. We were represented at meet- 
ings of the continuing committee of the National Con- 


ference on the Prevention and Control of Juvenile De- 
linquency. We cooperated with the conference office in 
the distribution of panel reports, and a number of in- 
quiries on juvenile courts and probation have been re- 
ferred to us for follow-up. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES Our San Francisco office 
assisted in arranging the program for the two day 
meeting of the Western Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion held in Long Beach in advance of the Congress of 
Correction. Delegates came from nine western states. 
One staff member participated in the New England Con- 
ference on Probation, Parole, and Crime Prevention in 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, and the executive director 
took part in a one week in-service training conference of 
federal probation and parole officers from the eastern 
states at the University of New Hampshire. The parole 
director attended the annual meeting of the Middle 
Atlantic States Parole Conference in Atlantic City where 
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he spoke on in-service training for parole officers. We 
also took part in the Central States Correction Con- 
ference. 


STATE AND LocAL CONFERENCES Representatives of 
the Association attended and participated in twenty state 
and local conferences in twelve states during the year. 
We also participated in two Canadian conferences, one 
in Vancouver, British Columbia, the other in Truro, 
Nova Scotia. 


InstITuTES The Association assisted in organizing 
and conducting nine institutes during this period. They 
were: the institute of the Alabama probation and parole 
officers held under the auspices of the University of 
Alabama at Tuscaloosa; the institute of the Florida 
Probation and Parole Association; the Virginia Confer- 
ence of Social Work institute; the second annual institute 
for Texas probation and other correctional workers held 
under the auspices of the NPPA, the Texas Probation 
Association and the Texas Social Welfare Association; 
an institute on probation work at the South Carolina 
Conference of Social Work; an institute held by the Ohio 
Probation and Parole Association at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. We sponsored an institute on detention at the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Welfare Association in 
Chicago. 


ADDRESSES AND Broapcasts_ Staff members spoke 
before groups in many sections of the country, making a 
total of 161 addresses. Fifteen of these were broadcasts. 


Legislation 


In addition to assistance given in many states through 
visits and correspondence, special campaigns were carried 
on in five western states, resulting in legislation in Idaho 
and Wyoming, and most notably in Texas where a state- 
wide adult probation and parole law was enacted. Our 
legal consultant has kept in touch with legislation intro- 
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duced and pending in all states, answering numerous in- 
quiries, assisting in drafting or criticizing bills, and 
sending out data. Various New York bills were dis- 
cussed, but the only bills on which we took an active 
stand were the three giving children’s courts exclusive 
jurisdiction in capital and life imprisonment cases up 
to the age of fifteen, with concurrent jurisdiction to six- 
teen. After conferring with a special Massachusetts 
state commission, we drafted and submitted to the com- 
mission a proposed revision of the juvenile court law. 
We are continuing a re-study of juvenile court laws in 
the United States preparatory to getting out an up-to- 
date compilation. This will be followed by another 
compilation of parole laws on which work has already 
begun and in which our parole division will participate. 


Parole Division 


Last year our Association was requested by the off- 
cers of the American Parole Association to take over 
and develop the work of that association in the advance- 
ment of parole services. Previously we had taken steps 
to appoint an Advisory Council on Parole and establish 
a parole division by the appointment of an experienced 
director. William Shands Meacham was employed in 
this capacity for the first six months of the fiscal year. 
He visited and studied parole systems in nine states, 
studied parole laws, and prepared an outline for a man- 
ual of parole procedure. Subsequently Louis J. Sharp 
was employed for a statewide study of parole in Indiana. 
Plans are under way for the employment of a permanent 
director of the parole division. 

By vote of the Board of Trustees the Association 
changed its name to include parole as well as probation. 
This went into effect November 6, 1947. 

A meeting of the Advisory Council on Parole was 
held at the annual Congress of Correction at Long Beach, 
California. We have frequently consulted the council 
regarding developments in this work. 
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Publications 


The major publications of the year were the Directory 
of Probation and Parole Officers; Salaries of Probation 
and Parole Officers in the United States, a study cover- 
ing 291 local probation departments in 41 states; The 
Design and Construction of Detention Homes; and the 
1947 Yearbook, Redirecting the Delinquent. The fol- 
lowing Yearbook papers were reprinted in pamphlet 
form: 


Planning a State Correctional System Richard A. McGee 
Group Study and Treatment of 


Children Lillian J. Johnson 
Developing Public Support for 
Juvenile Courts Donald E. Long 
The Psychiatrist and the Delinquent 
Child S. Harvard Kaufman 
Periodicals 


Probation, bimonthly magazine (April, June, October 1947) 

New slet, quarterly house organ for probation and parole off- 
cers (May, August 1947) 

Focus, a new and larger bimonthly magazine replacing the 
smaller publications Probation and Newslet (January, March 


1948) 
Reprinted from Probation 
A Podful of Peas Paul W. Alexander 
Punishing Parents Paul W. Alexander 


Survey Reports 


Juvenile Delinquency in El Paso, Texas John Schapps 

Progress Report on the Children’s Court of Spartanburg, South 
Carolina Frederick W. Ward 

The Juvenile Court of Orleans Parish, Louisiana 
Francis H. Hiller 

Juvenile Court Services, La Grange (Troup county), Georgia 
Francis H. Hiller 


Other Small Publications 


Annual Report 1946-1947 
Bibliography 
Probation index 
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Old Publications Reprinted 


The National Probation and Parole Association 
A State Administered Adult Probation and Parole System, 
Draft of a Model Act 
Standards for the Selection of Probation and Parole Officers 
A Standard Juvenile Court Act 
Reprints from Other Publications 


“Probation Pays for Itself” (from Look magazine) 

“Probation Association” [the NPPA] (New York Times 
editorial ) 

“In the Old Armchair” (from the Waynesboro, Virginia 
News-V irginian) 


Appeal leaflets, announcements, programs 


Detention Study 


Our detention specialist has made many field trips to 
advise on detention facilities, to assist with institutes 
and to attend conferences on detention. He visited 
Washington to confer with the United States Bureau 
of Prisons concerning their forthcoming book on insti- 
tutions, which will include a chapter on juvenile deten- 
tion. The Design and Construction of Detention Homes 
for the Juvenile Court, the second and most important 
section of our proposed manual on detention, has been 
widely distributed to agencies, individuals and citizen 
groups requesting help in detention home construction. 
This publication includes eight model floor plans with 
specifications, which were developed with the assistance 
of a firm of architects. 


Publicity 


The publicity department prepared an attractive an- 
nual report which was widely distributed. Several appeal 
leaflets were issued, and newspaper releases were sent 
to cities in which appeals were made. In addition to their 
financial work, Mr. Kelley of the western office and Mr. 
Law of the New York office assisted with publicity. We 
cooperated with Look magazine in the preparation of 
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the article “Probation Pays for Itself,” and with other 
writers preparing articles dealing with correctional work. 


Motion Picture 


We continue to receive requests for our film Boy in 
Court. By the end of the fiscal year the film had been 
rented 453 times and 154 copies had been sold. 


Board of Trustees, Officers and Committees 


Our president, Roscoe Pound, left for China in Sep- 
tember 1947. He is in Nanking serving as advisor to 
the Chinese Ministry of Justice and continuing work on 
the revision of the Chinese law code. Henry deForest 
Baldwin, our former treasurer and a valued member of 
our Board of Trustees, died in May. 

Arthur T. Vanderbilt and Sheldon Glueck resigned 
from the board. The following new board members 
were elected at the annual meeting: A. F. Bray of the 
District Court of Appeals, San Francisco; Matthew W. 
Bullock, chairman of the Massachusetts Parole Board; 
Willis Smith, attorney, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Professional Council 


The Professional Council held two general meetings. 
Joseph Y. Cheney, member of the Florida Parole Board, 
was elected chairman. He visited the New York office to 
discuss plans for the Council with the staff, and to make 
a report to the Board of Trustees at their fall meeting. 
The program committee met to plan for the Atlantic 
City conference. The committee on standards held a 
meeting in Chicago. Other committees have been active 
through correspondence. 


Staff Changes 


William Shands Meacham resigned as parole director 
to return to Virginia. Henry J. Palmieri resigned as 
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assistant for the detention study, and a part time re- 
search worker was employed for a few months. Fred 
Finsley resigned as director of the western office to ac- 
cept the position of chief parole officer for California. 
John Schapps was moved up to the directorship. Muriel 
Goldfarb, publicity director since 1946, resigned. Marion 
Law was employed for the new position of financial 
assistant created by the board. He has been carrying 
on a campaign for larger contributions. 


Membership and Financial Support 


‘The chief support of the Association comes from mem- 
bers and contributors located in every state of the Union 
as well as from some in foreign countries. Dues and 
contributions received during the fiscal year totaled 
$250,129.90, and came from 37,094 persons, — which 
was a slight decrease in the number and amount of con- 
tributions from the previous year when we reached the 
highest point in the history of the Association. 

New and renewal contributions for the year ended 
March 31, 1948 are shown in the following table: 


Number of Contributors 


Amount Contributed Renewal New 

Under $ 2 1,387 453 
2 7,531 1,885 

2.01 to $ 4.99 inc. 1,658 210 

5  “ 9,99 “ 11,081 2,873 

$ 10 “24.99 “ 6,466 1,525 

25 * 49.99 “ 1,270 381 

50 * a “ 186 39 

$100 90 50 

Over 100 8 1 








29,677 7,417 


Grand Total (active members and con- 
tributors March 31, 1948) ........ccccsees 
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Total receipts and disbursements are shown in the 
treasurer's report which follows. The bulk of the Asso- 
ciation’s support is derived from our members and con- 
tributors who renew their support from year to year. 
During the year special appeal letters, sponsored by 
local committees, judges and prominent citizens, were 
sent to selected lists in 312 communities. These resulted 
in widespread interest and support for the work. Our 
sincere appreciation is extended to the many judges, pro- 
bation and parole workers, and interested citizens who 
have aided the work of the Association, financially and 
otherwise, during the past year. Due to their continued 
assistance we have been able to expand the work and 
meet the constantly increasing number of requests for 
service which we receive from all over the country. 

As we are the only national organization in the field, 
demands and opportunities for our services are unlimited. 
The continued assistance of all who read this report is 
requested. 
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Treasurer’s Report 

NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE 
ASSOCIATION 

GENERAL FUND 


STATEMENT OF CasSH RECEIPTS AS RECORDED, AND 


DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 


Marcu 31, 1948 


EE RR rrr Te $ 51,357.38 
RECEIPTS: " 
Dues and contributions........... $250,129.90 
Local contributions for field service. 4,543.83 
Murphy Foundation grant......... 1,000.00 
Sale of publications.............. 4,196.50 
Income on investments........... 6,349.59 
Interest on bank balances.......... 204.07 
Film sales and rentals............. 679.06 
American Parole Association....... 709.13 
ids sens morennees 367.42 
iets canals +++ $268,179.50 
Trans. from Reserve Fund—Net.. 7,470.02 275,649.52 
NG ne een eeaAee ne Na akon $327,006.90 
DisBURSEMENTS: 
Ne el rca ite ww kel $166,163.04 
DN CUE oss saan és vasvexvers 15,484.05 
Travel expenses ...........0s000: 27,735.94 
ea aE ea 8,735.94 
Office supplies .......... ‘eps 4,720.80 
ee epee en ene wae eae 1,704.48 
a ea i Cen aie teenie 25,144.78 
Moultiovaghing .....000cccccsees 22,207.17 
Postage and express.............. 19,429.07 
Telephone and telegraph.......... 2,902.04 
Publications purchased ........... 409.24 
Motion picture film.............. 787.53 
IED oo sac eo sdescdues 1,500.00 
Office alterations .............. io. eed 
Contribution to employees’ pension 
trust for future service benefits.. 8,632.71 
ee 2,504.13 
RE oo ua view eens ea eaeeeeas 310,624.67 





eee eee e ee aeere eee tees 


. -$ 16,382.23 
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RESERVE FUND 


BALANCE, Aprit 1, 1947: 
Investments in bonds and _ stocks—at cost 
($109,632.19) and cash on deposit ($377.30) .$110,009.49 
Net Prorir ON SALES OF INVESTMENTS DURING 


SN MRE MO nara ane cna nea nics ame ie RNC eae 244.55 
DT intake casaeewnhedessasaee ee $110,254.04 


Less TRANSFERS TO GENERAL FuNp—Net....... 7,470.02 


BaLaNncE, Marcu 31, 1948: 
Cash (on deposit with Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company of New 
PT <a e tiukckganéwaens ene $ 162.73 
Investments in bonds and stocks—at 
ROS i ee ee te 102,768.37 


ME aniniebedaebed’ $102,931.10 
Less amount due Retirement Fund. 147.08 $102,784.02 











RETIREMENT FUND 


BaLance, Apriv 1, 1947: 
Investments—United States of America Treasury 


bonds, principal amount—at cost........... $41,000.00 
Less CONTRIBUTION TO EMPLOYEES’ PENSION TRUST 


For Past SERVICE BENEFITS............+0+. 8,852.92 


Batance, Marcu 31, 1948: 
Investments—United States of Amer- 
ica Treasury bonds, principal 
amount—at cost ...........66. $ 32,000.00 
Due from Reserve Fund.......... 147.08 $32,147.08 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


National Probation and Parole Association: 


We have made an examination of your accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1948 and have verified the securities of the 
Reserve and Retirement Funds, and the cash balances of the 
General and Reserve Funds as of that date by certifications ob- 
tained from the custodians and the depositaries, respectively. 

In our opinion, the accompanying statements set forth the cash 
receipts as recorded and the disbursements of your General, Re- 
serve, and Retirement Funds for the year ended March 31, 1948. 


(Signed) Haskins & SELLS 
New York, April 22, 1948 
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SOME OF THE SOURCES OF THE RESERVE FUND 


LEGACIES 

1926 Mrs. Annie R. Miller, Newark.$ 1,870.22 
1927 Sarah Newlin, Philadelphia .... "500.00 
1929 Mrs. §. Edith Van Buskirk, 


Wyckoff, New Jersey ....... 100.00 
1931 Mrs. Winifred Tyson, New York 1,000.00 
1933 John Markle, New York...... 10,000.00 


1939-41 Georgiana Kendall, New York.. 1,324.53 
1946 E. M. Enright, Parkersburg, 


kere 100.00 
H. C. Coleman, Philadelphia... 200.00 
Deborah Excel Estate, Bethesda, 
NNN 5 Wicswtivce tkecknns 00 
$16,019.75 
MEMORIALS 
1924 Wilhelmine F. Coolbaugh, Chicago.$ 1,000.00 
1925 Joseph L. Boyer, Detroit........ 500.00 
1930 V. Everit Macy, Westchester coun- 
ty, New SG ne teams linet geaael 1,850.00 


1932 George Eastman, Rochester, N. Y. 1,500.00 
1934 Mrs. Helen H. Jenkins and the 

Hartley Corporation, New York 11,150.00 
1936 Tracy W. McGregor, Detroit.... 2,150.00 
1937 Mrs. Fannie B. Look, Los Angeles. 5,000.00 
1946 Mrs. E. N. Porterfield, San Diego 500.00 


SPECIAL GIFTS AND LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
1925 Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst, New 
Yo 


RE een $ 1,200.00 

1927 Mrs. Lilly A. Fleischmann, Cin- 
I TN a i aid whine 500.00 

1936 Mabel I. Hilliard, Donnellson, 
NR Aan deed atin’ 325.00 


1937-40 Henry Ford, Dearborn, Mich... 3,000.00 
1944 .-- D. C. Yankershim, Los 


NG ii cd nme eh a air wide 1,000.00 
1945 F. 7 "Herlihy, ee 1,000.00 
1946-47 Max McGraw, Chicago....... 601.75 
Mrs. Stanley R. McCormick, 
Santa Barbara, California.... 1,000.00 
1947 Dr. Helen C. Putnam, Provi- 


dence, Rhode Island......... 1,000.00 


23,650.00 


9,626.75 


$49,296.50 
LAURENCE G. Payson, Treasurer 
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TREASURER’S NOTES 


1) There were unpaid bills carried over on March 31, 1948 
amounting to $3,674.33, subsequently paid. 

2) The above statement divides the funds of the Association 
into the General Fund, which is our operating account, and the 
Reserve Fund. The latter has been built up from time to time 
by setting aside various sums from current receipts. The Board 
of Trustees has considered this fund essential to protect the Asso- 
ciation in case of emergencies which might bring about a reduc- 
tion in annual contributions. The Association has received from 
time to time certain legacies and also gifts of substantial amounts. 
While none of these legacies or gifts have been restricted as to 
their use in the work of the Association, it has seemed to the 
trustees that the Association would be carrying out the purpose 
of the donors in treating them as part of a special fund, of which 
the principal should not be used except in case of emergency. 
Therefore it was decided that such legacies and gifts might prop- 
erly be looked upon as among the sources of the Reserve Fund 
and should be set forth in this report. These legacies and gifts 
have not been separately invested. 
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Minutes 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PROFESSIONAL COUNCIL 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


April 15, 1948 
A MEETING of the Professional Council was held 


in connection with the annual conference of the As- 
sociation, preceding the National Conference of Social 
Work, with Joseph Cheney, chairman of the Council, 
presiding, and the following members present: 

William D. Barnes, Connecticut; Merle D. Beckwith, 
Missouri; Albert B. Carter, Massachusetts; L. Van D. 
Chandler, New Jersey; Richard A. Chappell, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Charles L. Chute, New York; Edward J. 
Crawley, Ohio; Edmund FitzGerald, New York, vice 
chairman; G. I. Giardini, Pennsylvania; Joseph H. 
Hagan, Rhode Island; William J. Harper, New York; 
L. Wallace Hoffman, Ohio; Irene Kawin, Illinois; Henry 
Lenz, Pennsylvania; Harvey L. Long, Illinois; Carroll 
R. Minor, Virginia; Joseph P. Murphy, New Jersey; 
Joseph J. O’Brien, Massachusetts; John Otto Reinemann, 
Pennsylvania; Leon T. Stern, Pennsylvania; Paul W. 
Tibbetts, Pennsylvania; Gordon E. Weist, Indiana; 
Robert H. Zahm, New York (for Edward P. Volz, de- 
ceased); John M. Zuck, California; and Will C. Turn- 
bladh, New York, secretary. (Mr. Minor and Mr. Hoff- 
man were present only at the adjourned meeting.) Judge 
Paul W. Alexander of Toledo, and Judge George W. 
Smyth of White Plains, New York, both members of 
the Board of Trustees of the Association, were present. 
The Advisory Council on Parole was represented by 
G. I. Giardini of Pennsylvania, Harvey L. Long of 
Illinois, and Paul D. Yount of Wisconsin. Members of 
the Association staff present were Marjorie Bell, Sher- 
wood Norman, Hugh P. Reed, John C. Schapps and 
Frederick Ward. 

The minutes of the previous meeting held on Septem- 
ber 13, 1947 in Long Beach, California, were approved. 
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Mr. Cheney called attention to the article in Look 
magazine, “Probation Pays For Itself,” and thanked the 
Council members for sending letters to the editor com- 
mending the magazine for this service to the field. 

Mrs. Bell told of the many favorable reactions to the 
new magazine Focus and urged Council members to write 
for the magazine and to suggest subjects and authors for 
possible articles. Mr. Crawley urged that every effort 
be made to expand the magazine and Mr. Reinemann 
thought that more colleges and libraries should be en- 
couraged to subscribe. 

Mr. Harper reported that the program committee had 
held two meetings and also worked with the staff pre- 
ceding the conference. 

VoTED that the report be accepted and the committee 
be continued. 

Mr. Giardini, chairman of the committee on interstate 
cooperation, presented a written report. He stated that 
while he was unable to hold a meeting of the committee 
during the period, he was in contact through correspond- 
ence with all members. The committee feels that study 
should also be given to interstate problems relating to 
juveniles as well as to adults on probation and parole. 
Mr. Chute reported that the Association had agreed to 
cooperate in a study of detainers, as requested by a joint 
committee of the State Association of Attorney Generals, 
the Interstate Compact Administrators, and the Ameri- 
can Prison Association. Mr. Giardini suggested that 
parole boards be urged to initiate action on detainers 
wherever possible, and Mr. Murphy, referring to de- 
tainers in probation cases, suggested that the Attorney 
General of the United States might call a conference of 
law enforcement officials to consider this problem. 

VoTED that the report be accepted and the committee 
be continued. 

Mr. Reinemann, chairman of the committee on re- 
search, presented a report on the questionnaires sent out 
by the committee to local and state deparments of pro- 





| 
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bation and of parole. Sixty-four answers were received 
from 25 state and 39 local departments, representative 
of all sections of the country. Real interest in research 
was manifest and almost without exception those re- 
sponding urged that the Professional Council and the 
Association develop a uniform system of reporting adult 
probation and parole statistics. 

VoTED that the report be accepted and the committee 
be continued. 

Mr. Zuck, chairman of the committee on the preven- 
tion of crime and delinquency, reported informally. He 
told of the committee’s desire to learn more of programs 
for the prevention of delinquency on a local, county, and 
state level throughout the country, and to consider ways 
in which probation and parole departments can partici- 
pate in and further them. He cited the need for com- 
munity organization on a neighborhood or “back yard”’ 
level and referred to the opportunity for public education 
available through radio and other public media. 

Mr. Murphy pointed out the desirability of having the 
panel reports of the Attorney General’s Conference 
(National Conference on the Prevention and Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency) sent to probation and parole off- 
cers throughout the country and Mr. Chute reported 
that the Association has been working with the Attorney 
General’s office. The staff drafted or assisted in drafting 
several of the original panel reports. Mr. Lenz reported 
on the efforts in his community to follow up these reports 
in an organized way and Mr. Barnes, Mr. Cheney and 
Mr. Zuck told of similar efforts on a statewide basis in 
Connecticut, Florida and California. 

VoTED that the report be accepted and the committee 
be continued. 

Mr. Tibbetts, chairman of the committee on state and 
regional associations, presented a written report on the 
results of a questionnaire sent out to five regional and 
28 state probation and parole associations. Responses 
were received from 22 associations and when additional 
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information is available the committee would like to 
prepare a simple directory of state and regional groups. 
A number of these groups expressed the desire to have 
the NPPA serve as a clearing-house for information. 
The committee plans to study further ways in which these 
important groups can be strengthened and their efforts 
coordinated with those of the Association. 

VoTED that the report be accepted and the committee 
be continued. 

Miss Kawin, chairman of the committee on standards, 
reported on the meeting of the committee in Chicago in 
February and also on the meeting just held in Atlantic 
City. The committee has agreed on a general statement 
of principles and standards which was outlined. The 
committee will continue its study of more specific standards 
for probation and parole, juvenile and adult. The com- 
mittee recommended that a statement on administrative 
and supervisory personnel be included in the next print- 
ing of Standards for the Selection of Probation and Pa- 
role Officers. 

VorTeEp that the report of the committee be approved 
and the committee urged to continue its activities. 

Mr. Chute reported that the cost of publications issued 
to members requesting them exceeds the membership 
rate. After considerable discussion it was voted that the 
dues be increased from $2 to $3 per year. At the ad- 
journed meeting of the Council held on April 16 this 
matter was again discussed, and it was 

VoTeED that a $2 minimum membership be continued 
for those not desiring the Yearbook and that the mini- 
mum membership for those desiring the Yearbook be $3. 

After discussion of the relative advantages of holding 
the annual business meeting of the Association in con- 
nection with the Congress of Correction or the National 
Conference of Social Work, it was 

VoreD that the Professional Council recommend that 
the next annual business meeting of the Association be 
held at the time of the Congress of Correction in 1949 
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and thereafter on alternate years with the National Con- 
ference of Social Work and the Congress of Correction 
on an experimental basis. 

The chairman appointed Messrs. Crawley, Murphy 
and FitzGerald to draw up resolutions expressing the 
Council’s feeling of loss and regret at the recent death 
of Edward P. Volz, director of the Erie County Pro- 
bation Department, Buffalo, New York, long a member 
of the Council. 

The time for holding the annual meeting for election 
of officers of the Council was considered, and Mr. Carter 
moved and Mr. Stern seconded the motion that election 
of Council officers be held this year at the meeting in 
connection with the Congress of Correcton in August. 
The motion was unanimously carried. 

There was unanimous agreement that the Professional 
Council and the Advisory Council on Parole cooperate 
closely and strive for a unified effort on behalf of pro- 
bation and parole. There was some discussion as to ways 
in which this could be done and Mr. Yount suggested 
the possibility of one council with a committee on pro- 
bation and a committee on parole. The possibility of 
two sections, one on probation and one on parole follow- 
ing somewhat the pattern of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and the American Medical Association, was ex- 
plored. It was agreed that all such discussion was purely 
tentative and that the Advisory Council on Parole and 
the Professional ‘Council should get together to con- 
sider methods of cooperation and organization. 

It was moved, seconded and 

VorepD that the chairman of the Council appoint a 
committee of nine to meet with the Advisory Council on 
Parole on this matter and to report to the meeting of 
the Council in Boston in August. 

There being no further business the meeting was ad- 
journed. 

Witt C. TuRNBLADH 
Secretary 
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Minutes, Annual Business Meeting 
NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE ASSOCIATION 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 
April 17, 1948 


HE meeting was held in the Hotel Chelsea, Judge 

George W. Smyth, acting president of the Associa- 
tion, presiding. Approximately one hundred members 
attended. 

Judge Smyth presented an informal report on behalf 
ot the Board of Trustees. The executive director re- 
ported on the work of the Association during the past 
year. The chairman of the Professional Council, Joseph 
Y. Cheney, reported on the work of the Council, includ- 
ing its committees and action taken at the Council meet- 
ing April 15. 

Harvey L. Long, member of the Advisory Council on 
Parole, reported regarding the organization and work 
of that body. 

A recommendation of the Professional Council that 
minimum annual dues for active membership in the As- 
sociation be increased to $3 with the Yearbook, but to 
remain at $2 without the Yearbook, was discussed. 

VoreD that the increase in dues be adopted, subject 
to the approval of the Board of Trustees. 

The following recommendations of the Professional 
Council, adopted at its meeting April 15, were presented 
for discussion: 1) that the annual business meeting of 
the Association in 1949 be held at the time of the An- 
nual Congress of Correction rather than in advance of 
the National Conference of Social Work as heretofore; 
2) that in subsequent years the experiment be tried of 
alternating the business meeting at the two national 
conferences. 

VoTED that these recommendations be adopted, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Board of Trustees. 
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The executive director presented amendments to our 
by-laws, covering the increase in dues, changes in mem- 
bership categories and the change of name of the Asso- 
ciation previously approved by the members and the 
board. 

VoreD that the proposed amendments to the by-laws 
be adopted, subject to the approval of the Board of 
Trustees. 

The committee on nominations consisted of Judge 
James Hoge Ricks, chairman, G. I. Giardini, John 
Kenney and John Zuck. Judge Ricks presented the re- 
port of this committee which nominated the following 
members of the Board of Trustees for re-election for 
the full three year term: Sanford Bates of Trenton, New 
Jersey, Judge Edwin L. Garvin of Brooklyn, Dr. Frank 
J. O’Brien of Brooklyn, Right Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady 
of Washington, D. C., Mrs. Willard Parker of New 
York, Louis N. Robinson of Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, 
Judge George W. Smyth of White Plains, New York, 
and Charles L. Chute of New York. 

For the remaining two vacancies, the committee nom- 
inated Karl Holton, director, California Youth Author- 
ity, Sacramento, and Merle D. Beckwith, chief probation 
officer, Juvenile Court, Kansas City, Missouri. 


VoreD that the eight members nominated for re-elec- 
tion, together with the two new members proposed by 
the committee, be elected for the full term of three years. 

Upon motion of Judge Ricks it was 


VoTED that the by-laws of the Association be amended, 
subject to the approval of the Board of Trustees, to 
provide that hereafter the chairman of the Professional 
Council serve as an ex officio member of the Board of 
Trustees. [This motion, however, could not be put into 
effect as the law under which the NPPA is incorporated 
specifies election of directors as individuals. ] 

The following members of the Association served on 
the committee on resolutions: Judge Walter S. Criswell, 
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chairman; Edmund FitzGerald; J. Otto Reinemann; 
William J. Harper; and Preston Crook. Judge Criswell 
presented the following resolutions which were separately 
discussed and adopted: 


WHEREAS, the conference has been an outstanding 
success and has contributed to the knowledge and in- 
spiration of those privileged to attend, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That we express our appreciation 
to the speakers, the chairmen, and the officers of the 
Association, the New Jersey Probation Association, the 
Middle Atlantic States Parole Conference, the Atlantic 
City Convention Bureau, and to the judges and proba- 
tion and parole officers who have assisted in making the 
conference a success. 


Wuereas, Paul V. McNutt made a notable contribu- 
tion in his address to the conference, emphasizing the 
importance of probation and parole as good public busi- 
ness, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the conference endorse his 
proposal that business and industry be urged to adopt 
these practices: 

1. We will support adequate probation and parole services. 
We will undertake to cooperate to the fullest with probation 
and parole officers, courts and parole boards in giving employ- 
ment to released offenders. 

2. We will give the employed offender the privileges and 
responsibilities given others in corresponding employment, sub- 
ject to the advice of the supervising officer where special needs 
exist. 

3. We will be guided by the probation and parole officer, 
where it is feasible, in changing schedules of employment, place 
of employment, or type of employment. 

4. We recognize the confidential relationship between the 
probationer or parolee and his supervising officer, and will not 
disturb that relationship. 

5. Where possible, we will not discharge an employee with- 
out consultation with the probation or parole officer. 


WHEREAS, the need for pre-service and in-service train- 


ing programs is acute and continuing, and 
WHEREAS, standards of probation and parole would 
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be advanced by a concerted program to meet these needs, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the Professional Council be 
requested to appoint a special committee to survey the 
various programs of training in operation, and to make 
recommendations as to ways in which pre-service and 
in-service training can be extended in cooperation with 
colleges and universities and other agencies. 


WHEREAS, in almost all states sentencing practices are 
chaotic, and penal codes archaic and unscientific, and 

WHEREAS, the individualized treatment of offenders 
and their rehabilitation are hampered thereby, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That this conference of the National 
Probation and Parole Association call upon the state 
legislatures to establish commissions of inquiry to in- 
vestigate: 1) the penal codes, and 2) the sentencing 
structures, to the end that legislation may be enacted 
toward a scientific approach to this problem and elimina- 
tion of anachronisms from the penal codes and from the 
sentencing statutes. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the state commissions 
of inquiry, in investigating the penal codes, turn their 
attention to the necessity of reducing the great variety 
of penalties attached to the different types and grades 
of crimes. 


WHEREAS, although the law of every state in the Union 
provides for juvenile courts, large areas of most states 
are still without effective juvenile courts, and even when 
the need for an adequate separate juvenile court and its 
service to the community is recognized and the desire 
for its establishment prevails, it is impractical to set up 
such courts in rural or less densely populated areas on 
a county basis because there is not sufficient population 
or sufficient volume of work to justify a full time quali- 
fied juvenile court judge, probation staff, clerical em- 
ployees and detention facilities for a separate juvenile 
court in every county with the attendant financial cost: 
and, 
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WHEREAS, certain states, notably Utah, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, have established and found effective 
the system of area or district courts to serve a combina- 
tion of counties, towns and smaller cities within the bor- 
ders of such area or district having a sufficient popula- 
tion and volume of work to justify an adequately staffed 
court and its attendant expense, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the plan of such area or dis- 
trict courts is commended and recommended. 


Additional resolutions expressed regret at the death 
of Edward P. Volz, member of the Association and of 
the Professional Council, and Henry de Forest Baldwin 
who for twenty-five years served as treasurer of the 
Association. 


CHARLES L. CHUTE 
Executive Director 
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Officers, Board of Trustees, Staff, 
Advisory Council on Parole, Western 
Advisory Council, Midwestern Advisory 


Council, Professional Council 
December 1948 


NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE 
ASSOCIATION 


Organized 1907, Incorporated 1921 
1790 Broapway, NEw York 19 


Western Office 105 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4 


Midwestern Office 189 West Mapison St., CHICAGO 2 


OFFICERS 


President and Chairman, Board of Trustees 


Roscozk Pounp . . . . . . Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Dean Emeritus, Harvard Law School 


Vice Presidents 


George W.SmytH . . . . . White Plains, New York 
Judge, Westchester County Children’s Court 
Cuartes L. CuHute' . . . . . . . New York City 
Treasurer 
LAURENCE G. Payson. . . . « New York City 


Acting Director, The Society of the New York Hospital 


Honorary Vice Presidents 
Paut V. MeoMurr. ... . . « « New York City 


Epwarp F. Waire . . . . . Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Former Judge, District Court 


1The Board of Trustees on October 15, 1948 elected Mr. Chute vice president 
and Will C. Turnbladh executive director. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Terms Expire 1949 


*HenrietTa AppITON. . . . Bedford Hills, New York 
Superintendent, Westfield State Farm 


Invinc W. HALPERN. . . New York City 
Chief Probation Officer, Court of General Sessions 

Garrett HEYNS. . . . Lansing, Michigan 
Member, Michigan Pareles Board 

Cuartes W. HorrMAN .. . . Cincinnati, Ohio 
Judge, Court of Domestic Relations 

Sam A. Lewisonn . . . . . «~~. + New York City 
Member, State Commission of Correction 

WituraM M. Mattsie . . . . Hartford, Connecticut 


Chief Justice, Supreme Court of Errors 
Mites F. McDonatp. . . . . Brooklyn, New York 
Kings County District Attorney 


G. HowLanp SHAW. . . . .._ +. + Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Leopotp K. Simon . . . . . New York City 
*+FranK C. Van Creer... . . . New York City 


Investment Counsel 


Terms Expire 1950 


Paut W. ALEXANDER . . . . Toledo, Ohio 
Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Relations aia 
Mrs. Sipney C. Borg . . . . New York City 
President, Jewish Board of Guardians 
MatrHew W. Buttock. . . . Boston, Massachusetts 
Chairman, Massachusetts Parole Board 
t+WiILLIAM DEAN EMBREE. . . . New York City 


DaniEL E. KosHuAND .. . ae Francisco, California 
Vice President, Levi Strauss and Company 


*JosepH P. MurpHy . . . . . Newark, New Jersey 
Chief, Essex County Probation Service 
*+LAURENCE G. Payson . . . New York City 
Acting Director, The sia of the New York Hospital 
tRoscozk Pounp . . . . Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Witus Smith . . . . +. ~~. Raleigh, North Carolina 


Terms Expire 1951 


SANFORD BATES. . . . Trenton, New Jersey 
Commissioner, State Debertnent of Institutions and Agencies 
Merte D. BeckwitH : . . . Kansas City, Missouri 
Chief Probation Officer, Jackson County Juvenile Court 
*tCHartes L.Cuute. . . . . . +. New York City 


*Epwin L. Garvin. . . . . . Brooklyn, New York 
Former Justice, Supreme Court 
Kart Hotton . . Sacramento, California 


Director, California Youth Authority 
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Dr. Frank J. O’Bri—en . . . . Brooklyn, New York 


Associate Superintendent of Schools 
Ricut Rev. Mscr. Joun O’Grapy . Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, National Conference of Catholic Charities 
Louis N. Roprnson . . . . Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
*tGreorceE W. SMYTH . . . White Plains, New York 
Judge, Westchester County Children’ s Court 


*Member of executive committee 
tMember of finance committee 


STAFF 
Cuarves L, CHUTE . Vice President 
Witt C. TuRNBLADH . Executive Director 
Marjorie Bett . Be hy te Assistant Director 
Francis H. Hitter . . . . . . =. = Field Consultant 
SHERWoop NorMAN . . . .. .... Detention Consultant 


So. RuBIN 


Legal Consultant 
HvuGH P. REED 


Midwestern Director 
FREDERICK Warp Southern Director 
JoHN ScHaApPPs Western Director 


Mitton G. Rector. . .. . Wiitive Field Consultant 
Amy FRIEND 


Librarian 

Janet Ross a Editorial Assistant 
Satuize H. UNpeRwoop. . . Office Manager and Assistant 
Financial Director 

Harriot KEITH Accountant 


ELIZABETH STRAHLMAN Misitiainin Secretary 


Financial and Membership Staff 


J. Srewart NAGLE . 
R. GARNIER STREIT 
Francis E. Ke.tiey 


Financial Assistant 
Field Representative 
Field Representative 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON PAROLE 


Francis R. Bripces, Chairman . . . Tallahassee, Florida 
Reusen C. BrustueN . . . . . St. Paul, Minnesota 
HatHaway Cross . . . . . Raleigh, North Carolina 
G. I. Grarpint. . . +. ~~. ~~. +~=Hi/arrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Harvey L. Lone Chicago, Illinois 
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Mrs. Epwina MITCHELL . 
A. Ross Pascoe . 

H. M. RanpDALL . 

Pau D. Yount 


Montgomery, Alabama 
Lansing, Michigan 
Salem, Oregon 
Madison, Wisconsin 


WESTERN ADVISORY COUNCIL 


ARIZONA 
Jupce Evo De Concin1 
ALFRED KNIGHT 


CALIFORNIA 
MANCHESTER Boppy 
Mrs. Joun P. BUWALDA 
W. W. Crocker. 
WALTER A. GorDON 
TSMR DE 6, 6 6s 
Rev. Witiste Martin . 
RicHarp A. McGee . 


Rr. Rev. Mscr. THomas J. O’Dwyrr . 


Mrs. Henry P. RUSSELL 
Aucust VOLLMER 
GoveERNOR EARL WARREN 


COLORADO 
Jupce Puiuip B. Grtt1aM ’ 
Rr. Rev. Msor. Joun R. Mutroy . 


MonTANA 
GoveRNOoR SAM C. Forp 
Rev. Frank L. HARRINGTON 


NEVADA 
Rev. Donatp F. CarmMopy 
GoveERNor VAIL PITTMAN 
Mrs. Georce R. SpRINGMEYER 


NEW MEXICO 
Jupce Davi W. Carmopy . 


Tucson 
Phoenix 


Los Angeles 
Pasadena 

San Francisco 
Sacramento 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Sacramento 


Los Angeles 


Burlingame 
Berkeley 
Sacramento 


Denver 
Denver 


Helena 
Butte 


Las Vegas 
Carson City 
Reno 


Santa Fe 
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OREGON 
Jupce Dona.p E. Lone 
SENATOR WayNE L. Morse . 
RatpH J. REED . 


UTAH 
Jupcr Ruton W. Crark 
CuieF Justice Martin M. Lanaoee 
GoverNor Hersert B. Maw . 


WASHINGTON 
Rev. THomas GILL 
Jupce WiLu1aAm G. Lonc 
Jupce Ratpu O. OLson 
JupcEe Frep G. REMANN 


WYOMING 
Jupce T. BLake KENNEDY 
Jessie I. LUMMIs 


MIDWESTERN ADVISORY 


ILLINOIS 
Dr. FRANZ ALEXANDER . 
Pror. Ernest W. BurcGgss . 
Puitip L. Burcett 
ALEXx ELson 
FRANK T. FLYNN . ‘ 
Rev. Ratpo A. GALLAGHER, S.J. 
Mrs. T. H. LupLow 
Cot. LEoN MANDEL . 
LesLig J. PEFFERLE 
Vircit W. PETERSON . 
Jupce Francis C. VONACHEN 


INDIANA 
Mrs. RicHArp EDWARDS 


KANSAS 
Dr. Epwarp D. GREENWOOD . 
Mayor CiLarkK E, Tucker . 


Portland 
Eugene 
Portland 


Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City 


Seattle 
Seattle 
Bellingham 
Tacoma 


Cheyenne 
Cheyenne 


COUNCIL 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 

. Chicago 
Riverside 
Chicago 
Springfield 
Chicago 
Peoria 


Peru 


Topeka 
Kansas City 
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MICHIGAN 
Joun B. Martin, Jew. . . . . +. +. Grand Rapids 
Peer. .§ « « s + 2 vs. ie 
MINNESOTA 
GovEeRNoR LuTHER W. YOUNGDAHL . . . .. St. Paul 
MISSOURI 
Jupce Ray G. Cowan . . . . . . .« Kansas City 
Frep J. HorFMEISTER . . . . . . . . St. Louis 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Jupcs Jounn C. Pouwocmn . .. «.twtCtetCt«itté«‘(eté«C nego 
OHIO 

OE EE 

Pror. WALTER C. Reckigess . . . . . . Columbus 
WISCONSIN 

Pror. JoHn L. Guuin . . «ww SCeSCeSCeSs Madison 

Jupce Hersert J. Srerres . . . . . . Milwaukee 


PROFESSIONAL COUNCIL 


JosepH Y. CHENEY, Chairman. . . . . . .  Fiorida 
EDMOND FITZGERALD, Vice Chairman . . . . New York 
Wut C. TurNBLADH, Secretary . . . . . New York 
Ty DAR a 5 patie gntwenta el HoweEL_ TURNER 

SS hs one Cece weeenuet Mrs. Pat PoINDEXTER 

RS See le ss cals wamaeene ee Kart Hotton 


GrorceE W. OsoskKE 
Joun M. Zuck 


i ce yee pike cee .»» GEoRGE McNAMARA 

CN oot oS tae Cacia cea Wi.uuaM D. Barnes 
RicHarp K. Gopwin 

District of Columbia............. RicHarp A, CHAPPELL 


PUMMNG A cavcsennescnsnrcaawed JosepH Y. CHENEY 
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NN tts Ce wcwas ....-EDWARD B. EvERETT 
Lottizg RAMSPECK 
Sitetenes 22 cyl tye see ..ee+eTRENE KAWIN 


Harvey L. Lone 
Cuarwes H. Z. MEYER 
WiLuiamM D. MEYERING 


| EE yee ee Gorpon E. WEIsT 

ee is a a lel Gus L. HEICKEN 

EE dau wialas Meise wenmnnte W. E. Davinson, Jr. 

RCC c ati cccacesnated chs cous James A. MacKEeen 

ES eee ALBERT B. CARTER 
JosrPH J. O'BRIEN 

PR JAW k desiald dee awensads RatpH HAtt Ferris 

ck) cnn cankh kane naan ReusBEN C. BRUSTUEN 


Joun K. DonoHUE 
Howarp R. HusH 
i eee ke aa aa weaned EpwIin B. ZEIGLER 
DU SS hivSalawcads vewasauen Mert_e D. BEcKWwITH 
DonaLtp W. BUNKER 
MILTON WEIFFENBACH 


i cai elia ghee newbie Mrs. Ciara §. WITHEE 

Demear Siete soo os 5 cc ce ces ses Francis C. REAGAN 

a i iis ay anal L. Van D. CHANDLER 
JosrpH P. Murpuy 

PN adh 654s huekeidnionines ‘CHarves L. CHUTE 


Dorris CLARKE 
Epmonp FirzGerap 
WILuIAM J. Harper 
CLARENCE M. Lzeps 
ConraD P. PRINTZLIEN 
ELMER W. REEVES 
Witt C. TurRNBLADH 


North Carolinas oc. a6 eid oes ceeec A. W. CLINE 
J. Harris SAMPLE 
BN Ringe ds dun acincdie udu dawen FrepericK A. BREYER 


Epwarp J. CRAWLEY 
SAMUEL B. HASKELL 
L. WaLLace HorrMANn 


NR eh G dacd uke daiwa we cue James LAMB 
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ute SAIN. oc os sess cow 
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ee 
RGR ek ee eked s 


...G. I. GtarpIni 


Henry Lenz 

J. Orro REINEMANN 
Leon T. STERN 
Pau W. TisBEtTTs 


....JosePH H. Hacan 
...J. O. SWAFFoRD 
...W. R. RosBertson 
...-JOHN Farr Larson 
...CarRoLLt R. Minor 


James W. PuIL.ips 


...» PHILIP GREEN 
.... WILLIAM OLDpIGs 


COMMITTEES OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
COUNCIL 


Executive 


JosepH Y. CHENEY, Chairman 
Epwarp J. CRAWLEY 
Cuarves L. CHUTE 

EpMonp FirzGeErALp 

JosepH H. Hacan 

WILLIAM J. HARPER 

JosrpH P. Murpuy 

Wut C. TurNBLADH 


Research 


J. Orro REINEMANN, 
Chairman 

Epwarp J. CRAWLEY 

RicHarp K. Gopwin 

James LAMB 

CLARENCE M. LEEps 


Conference Programs 


ELMER W. Reeves, Chairman 
Epwarp B. Everett 
EpMoND FitzGERALpD 
WILLIAM J. Harper 
CLARENCE M. Lezgps 
Harvey L. Lone 

J. Orro REINEMANN 
MiILton WEIFFENBACH 
Mrs. Ciara §. WITHEE 


Public Relations 


L. WaLLAcE HOFFMAN, 

Chairman 
SAMUEL B. HASKELL 
Conrap P. PRINTZLIEN 
Epwin B. ZEIGLER 
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Interstate Cooperation 


G. I. Grarpin1, Chairman 
Wi.uiaM D. BarNeEs 
ReuBEN C, BRUSTUEN 
Epwarp B. EveR&tt 
JosepH H. Hacan 
Harvey L. Lone 
Francis C, REAGAN 


Prevention of Crime 
and Delinquency 


Joun M. Zuck, Chairman 
Mere D. BeckwiTH 
Howarp R. HusH 
Henry LENZ 

LotTiE RAMSPECK 

W. E. RoBEertson 

Apert F, RutH 


Standards 


IRENE Kawin, Chairman 
RicHarp A, CHAPPELL 
ALBERT B. CarTER 
WILLIAM J. HARPER 
JouHNn Farr Larson 
CuHarves H. Z. Meyer 
JosrpH P. Murpuy 
Wi.u1aM E. OL pics 
Lron T. STERN 
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State and Regional 
Associations 


Pau W. Tissetts, Chairman 
FrepericK A. BREYER 
L. Van D. CHANDLER 
RatpH Hatt Ferrris 
Puitip GREEN 
Kart Hotton 
JosrpH J. O’Brien 
Gorpon E. WEIstT 
Training 


Gorpon E. Weltst, Chairman 
WILLIAM D. Barnes 
DonaLtp W. BUNKER 
RicHarp A. CHAPPELL 
Dorris CLARKE 

Joun K. DonoHvuE 

L. WaLLtace HorFMAN 
Kart Ho.Lton 

James W. PHILLIPs 


Council Organization 


JosepH P. Murpny, Chairman 
JosrPpH Y. CHENEY 

CuHarves L. CHUTE 

Epwarp J. CRAWLEY 
EpMonp FirzGeraLp 

JosepH H. Hacan 
WiLuiAM J. HARPER 

JosepH J. O’Brien 

Witt C. TuRNBLADH 


The chairman and secretary are ex officio members of all com- 


mittees. 
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By-Laws 


NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE 
ASSOCIATION 


Adopted May 31, 1919. Amended April 14, 1920; June 21, 1921; 
June 22, 1922; June 9, 1929; May 14, 1932; May 22, 1937; 
May 9, 1942; October 24, 1947; April 17, 1948 


ARTICLE I NAME 


The corporate name of this organization shall be the National 
Probation and Parole Association. 


ARTICLE II OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of this Association are: 


To study and standardize methods of probation and parole 
work, both juvenile and adult, by conferences, field investigations 
and research; 

To extend and develop probation and parole systems by legis- 
lation, the publication and distribution of literature, and in other 
ways; 

To promote the establishment and development of juvenile 
courts, domestic relations or family courts and other specialized 
courts using probation; 


To cooperate so far as possible with all movements promoting 
the scientific and humane treatment of delinquency and its 
prevention. 


ARTICLE III MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the Association shall consist of persons and 
organizations who apply for membership and are accepted by the 
Board of Trustees and who pay dues annually. Members shall 
be classified as active members, contributing members, supporting 
members, sustaining members, patrons, and organization mem- 
bers. Active members shall be those who pay dues of $3 a 
year as a minimum, provided that those who do not desire 
the Yearbook shall pay $2 a year as a minimum, except that when 
arrangements are made for the affiliation of all the members of a 
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state or local association of probation or parole officers, paying 
joint dues in the local and national associations, the Board of 
Trustees may authorize a reduction of dues for active member- 
ship. Contributing members shall be those who contribute $10 
or more annually to the Association. Supporting members shall 
be those who contribute $25 or more annually to the Association. 
Sustaining members shall be those who contribute $100 or more 
annually to the Association. Patrons shall be those who con- 
tribute during a single calendar year $1000 or more to the Asso- 
ciation. Organization members shall consist of organizations, 
courts or institutions which shall contribute $25 or more annually 
to the Association. Members who fail to pay their dues after 
reasonable notice in writing by the treasurer or executive director 
shall thereupon cease to be members. 


ARTICLE IV OFFICERS 


The officers of the Association shall consist of a president, one 
or more vice presidents, and a treasurer, who shall be elected 
annually by the Board of Trustees and shall serve until their 
successors are elected, and an executive director who shall be 
elected by said board to serve during its pleasure. The board also 
in its discretion may elect honorary officers who shall serve for 
such terms as the board shall determine. 


ARTICLE V DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


The president, or in his absence a vice president, shall act as 
chairman at all business meetings of the Association. The treasurer 
shall have charge of the finances of the Association and shall 
report thereon to the Board of Trustees. The executive director 
shall be the chief executive officer of the Association. He shall be 
paid such compensation as may be determined by the board. 


ARTICLE VI OTHER EMPLOYEES 


Other members of the executive staff and clerical assistants 
shall be appointed in such manner and for such terms and com- 
pensation as may be determined from time to time by the Board 
of Trustees. 
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ARTICLE VII BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees shall consist of thirty members to be 
elected by the members of the Association at its annual meeting. 
At each annual meeting ten trustees shall be elected for terms of 
three years each. The board may fill any vacancy, however 
created, occurring among the officers or members of the Board 
of Trustees for the unexpired term. The board shall elect a chair- 
man annually. He shall preside at the meetings of the board and 
shall be ex officio a member of ail committees of the board. 


ARTICLE VIII DUTIES OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees shall elect the officers, shall have general 
direction of the work of the Association and shall administer the 
funds of the Association. It shall report to the Association at the 
annual meeting and at such other times as the Association may 
require. 


ARTICLE IX COMMITTEES 


There shall be an executive committee elected annually by the 
board, which shall consist of seven members of the board. Such 
committee shall have the powers and perform the duties of the 
Board of Trustees between the meetings of the board. Three 
members shall constitute a quorum. 

There shall be a finance committee consisting of a chairman 
and such other members as shall be determined by the Board of 
Trustees. Its duties shall be those which usually pertain to such 
a committee. It shall be appointed in the manner provided for 
by the board. 

There shall be a Professional Council of the Association to 
consist of representatives of probation and parole services from 
the various sections of the country. The council shall consist of 
thirty or more members who shall be appointed by the president 
in such manner that the terms of one-third of the members shall 
expire on December thiry-first of each year. Members shall serve 
for terms of three years and until their successors are appointed. 
A vacancy may be filled by the president at any time for the 
unexpired term. The council shall elect its officers at its annual 
meeting to be held as determined by the council. The council 
shall make recommendations to the Board of Trustees with regard 
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to all matters concerning the professional work of the Association. 

A nominating committee consisting of five members of the Asso- 
ciation shall be appointed by the president each year to nominate 
candidates for membership on the Board of Trustees. 

Such other standing and special committees as may be authorized 
by the Association or the Board of Trustees shall be appointed 
by the president, unless otherwise directed by the Association or 
by the board. 


ARTICLE KX MEETINGS 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held on the 
third Tuesday in May or on such day and at such place as may 
be determined by the trustees. Special meetings may be held as 
determined by the trustees. Ten members shall constitute a quorum. 
Meetings of the Board of Trustees shall be held at such times 
and places as the board may determine. One-third of the mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum of the board. 


ARTICLE XI AMENDMENTS 


These by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the Association present at the annual meeting, subject 
to the approval of the Board of Trustees. 
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Program 


National Probation and Parole Association 


HE Association is the only national agency exclu- 
sively engaged in the effort to extend and improve 


probation and parole service, juvenile and other special- 
ized courts for effective dealing with child and family 
problems. It is concerned with the coordination of pro- 
bation, parole and institutional work, and interested in 
all measures for constructive social treatment and the 
prevention of crime. 


The Association has: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


In 
1) 


2) 


3) 


a nationwide membership of probation and parole workers, 
judges and citizens interested in the successful application 
of basic principles of the social treatment of crime and 
delinquency ; 


an active continuing board of trustees made up of prominent 
judges, probation and parole executives, and representative 
citizens; 


an experienced staff which carries on its program. 


its working program the Association: 


conducts city and statewide surveys of courts, probation 
and parole departments; prepares reports; organizes and 
cooperates with local committees and agencies to maintain 
and develop effective probation, parole and social court 
organization ; 


drafts laws to extend and improve probation, parole and 
juvenile courts, and assists in securing the enactment of 
these laws; 

aids judges and probation and parole executives in securing 
competent officers and assists officers and other qualified 
persons in obtaining placements; 
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4) promotes state supervision of probation and parole, and co- 
operates with state departments and associations ; 


5) conducts national conferences and assists with special con- 
ferences and institutes for training workers; 


6) carries on a research program for the study of practical 
problems in this field; 


7) serves as a clearing house for information and literature on 
probation, parole, juvenile courts, domestic relations courts, 
and crime prevention, for the entire country ; 


8) publishes a bimonthly magazine with informative articles; 
the Yearbook, with addresses and reports of the annual 
conferences; a Directory of Probation and Parole Officers 
in the United States and Canada; summaries of juvenile 
court, probation and parole legislation; case record forms; 
reports of surveys and studies; and practical leaflets and 
pamphlets. 


Membership in the Association is open to everyone. 
Each member receives the bimonthly magazine Focus 
and the Yearbook upon request. 

Membership categories: active, $3 with the Yearbook, 
$2 without the Yearbook; contributing, $10; supporting, 
$25; sustaining, $100; patron, $1000 or over. 

The Association is supported entirely by membership 
dues and voluntary contributions. Gifts are urgently 
needed to meet the growing needs of the work and the 
many requests for assistance from courts and communi- 
ties all over the country. Contributions to the Association 
are deductible from income tax returns. 
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A 


Adamson, Elizabeth quoted 107 
Adolescents 35 64 130 
Adult Authority, California 13 
Alabama 310 320 346 


American Bar Association 219 220 
221 


American Legion 254 
American Parole Association 319 
321 
American Prison Association 16 
319 332 
Declaration of Principles 16 19 
21 29 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion 268 
American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion 87 
Arizona 310 344 
Arkansas 310 346 
Auburn system 17 33 
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Banay, Ralph S. paper 34 
Bates, Sanford 24 

Bennett, James V. 24 

Benson, F. Murray paper 202 
Bowles, Chester quoted 238 
Boy Scouts 127 

British Columbia 318 320 


Cc 


California 12 13 32 59 162 
163 280 296 298 303 307 
311 319 321 331 344 346 
Callagy, Martin V. paper 211 
Case load 

institutional 4 

parole 10 11 

probation 10 11 

Case records 180 


Case stories 29 35 43 97 104 
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229 

Casework (see also Juvenile court, 
and Probation) 190ff 202ff 
institutional 25 

Child welfare 

and government 80ff 

Church 265 293 

Chute, Charles L. paper 309 340 
341 343 

Colorado 311 344 346 
Community organization 87 252ff 
263ff 282 

Congress of Correction 34 319 
321 334 335 

Connecticut 131 346 
Connecticut Junior Republic 131 
Coordinating council 285 292 
Crime 

causes 34 

prevention 51 

research 34ff 

treatment 1ff 15ff 


D 


Decisions, legal (see also Legisla- 
tion) 296 298 307 
Delaware 311 
Delinquency 
backgrounds of 227 
prevention 252ff 280ff 
treatment 1ff 15ff 
Dession, George H. paper 71 
Detention 65 116 270 
Deutsch, Albert 28 
District of Columbia 346 
Divorce 
conciliation 100 
social services in 96 
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E 
Elmira Reformatory 22 33 


F 


Federal Bureau of Investigation 
55 
Federal Bureau of Prisons 
U. S. Bureau of Prisons) 
Fiedler, William L. paper 96 
Finnegan, J. Francis paper 263 
Florida 59 303 312 320 346 
Forestry camps 162ff 280 311 
Fraser, Albert G. quoted 28 


(see 


G 


Georgia 296 312 347 
Giardini, G. I. paper 174 

Girl Scouts 127 

Gladden, William 56 

Glueck, Sheldon quoted 15 68 
Goddard, H. H. quoted 26 
Gosse, Edmund quoted 54 
Grabinska, Wanda paper 227 
Group therapy 6 119ff 162ff 291 


H 


Harper, William J. paper 107 
Hoffman, Charles W. 96 103 
Holton, Karl 32 

House of Refuge 20 

Hyman, Evelyn C. paper 190 


I 
Idaho 313 
Illinois 68 296 303 313 320 
345 347 
Indiana 313 345 347 
Interviewing 174ff 
Iowa 304 
J 


Juvenile court (see also Casework, 
Probation, and Legislation) 107ff 
257 270 296ff 339 
decisions 299 300 
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K 


Kansas 308 345 


Kentucky 296 297 301 306 314 
347 


L 


Law, control by 71ff 
Legal aid 211ff 219ff 
Legislation (see also 
legal) 296 320 
Lenroot, Katharine F. paper 80 
Lenz, Henry 56 
Lindeman, Eduard quoted 267 
Lindeman, Harry W. paper 143 
Louisiana 296 297 306 314 347 
Lukas, Edwin J. paper 15 
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MacCormick, Austin H. 
23 67 

MacNeil, Douglas H. paper 252 
Maine 347 

Maryland 190 202 
Massachusetts 68 162 225 296 
297 306 314 321 347 
McNutt, Paul V. 338 

Meacham, William S. 309 321 
324 

Michigan 305 306 314 346 347 
Minnesota 32 68 296 315 346 
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Minor, Carroll R. paper 153 
Mississippi 89 296 301 315 347 
Missouri 89 156 315 346 347 
Moeller, H. G. paper 162 
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N 
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National Conference of Juvenile 
Agencies 319 

National Conference of Social 
Work 1 15 83 119 143 252 
263 274 319 334 335 336 
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National Conference on the Pre- 
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Delinquency 56 263 264 319 
333 

National Probation and Parole As- 
sociation 55 56 63 64 67 
71 81 83 90 222 237 296 
309ff 
addresses 320 
Advisory Council on Parole 321 

335 336 341 343 

board of trustees 321 324 336 
341 

business meeting 336 

by-laws 337 350 

conferences 319 320 
detention study 323 

field service 310 

membership 325 355 
Midwestern Advisory Council 
309 341 345 

motion picture 324 

officers 341 

parole division 321 
Professional Council 118 324 
331 335 336 340 341 346 
program 354 

publications 322 

publicity 323 

regional offices 309 

resolutions 338 

staff 324 343 

treasurer’s report 327 
Western Advisory Council 341 
344 

Natural Bridge Camp 162ff 

Nevada 296 315 344 

New Hampshire 319 347 


New Jersey 7 12 143 252 274 
296 298 299 306 316 319 
347 

New Mexico 316 344 

New York 15 17 19 34 107 
119 211 298 301 316 321 
347 

North Carolina 296 316 347 

North Dakota 316 346 


Nova Scotia 319 320 
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oO 


Ohio 1 96ff 316 320 346 347 
Oklahoma 317 
Oregon 317 345 347 


P 


Parole 1 7 9 321 

adult 202ff 

decisions 307 308 
evaluation 55ff 
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juvenile 157 171 
legislation 296ff 
prediction 67 

Sweden 248 
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263 348 

Pennsylvania system 17 33 

Plant, James S. 274 

Poland 227 

Police 111 270 

Probation 1 7 9 
decisions 296 301 303 304 
305 

evaluation 55ff 
legislation 296ff 
prediction 67 

Sweden 239 

Prestitute 190ff 

Psychiatry 4 5 6 34ff 107 


R 


Reckless, Walter C. paper 1 
Recreation 126 169 271 
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